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who came into being from a fam- 

ily which she describes as made 
up of “ten generations of Yankees”— 
Dr. Helen S. Mitchell—will supply one 
of the principal feminine touches so 
much required in the nation’s nutrition 
program which is now before President 
Roosevelt for approval. 

Physiological chemistry and nutrition 
are twin sciences in which Dr. Mitchell is 
most skilled. That skill is why this soft- 
spoken, modest daughter of sturdy 
American stock was drafted from the 
faculty of Massachusetts State College 
to assume a position of usefulness in the 
government’s campaign to make John 
Citizen and all his family strong and 
healthy. 

Official Washington records designate 
Dr. Mitchell as Director of Nutrition on 
the staff of Co-ordinator of Health, Wel- 
fare and Related Defense Activities, the 
head of which is Paul V. McNutt, Ad- 
Ministrator of the Federal Security 
Agency. As No. 1 aid on McNutt’s 
staff, she was secretary of the nutrition 
advisory committee which handled the 
mass of details of the National Nutri- 
tion Conference which attracted 900 
people to Washington for three full days, 
discussing malnutrition and dietary defi- 
Giencies, with which one third of the 
American population is said to be afflict- 
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ed. Another post to which Dr. Mitchell 
gives some of her attention is secretary 
of the National Research Council’s Com- 
mittee on Food and Nutrition, of which 
Dr. Russell M. Wilder, of Mayo Clinic, 
is chairman. In _ this position, Dr. 
Mitchell serves with a group of other ex- 
perts in home economics, dietetics and 
nutrition in translating nutritional science 
into menus, diet lists and recipes for the 
welfare of both the grown and growing 
members of the American family. 

Like many other offspring of thrifty 
Yankee forebears, Dr. Mitchell went 
through the grade and high schools of 
her home city in the Nutmeg State in 
preparation for college. Matriculating at 
Mount Holyoke, she left there with a 
Bachelor of Arts degree, and forthwith 
transferred to Yale University to seek 
her doctor’s degree. Pursuing with all 
the vigor of her ambitious nature the 
courses of study under the tutelage of 
Dr. Lafayette B. Mendel, one of the 
pioneer professors in the nutrition field, 
Dr. Mitchell obtained her doctorate in 
physiological chemistry and nutrition. 

Fascinated by the possibilities of 
scientific endeavor, Dr. Mitchell at once 
put the knowledge which she gained in 
classes of Professor Mendel into prac- 
tical application by becoming director 
of nutrition research at Battle Creek 
Sanitarium and College in 1921. Three 
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years later she became professor of physi- 
ology and nutrition at Battle Creek Col- 
lege, also continuing her post as director 
of nutrition research at the sanitarium. 
This dual occupation continued until 1935. 

Since it was distinguished for its thor- 
oughness and completeness, naturally, 
knowledge of Dr. Mitchell’s research 
work at the Battle Creek health center 
extended beyond the confines of Michi- 
gan. At the beginning of the fall semes- 
ter of 1935 she was called by Massachu- 
setts State College at Amherst to become 
research professor in nutrition, a post 
she has filled with increasing usefulness 
for the past six years. When the en- 
larged welfare activities were given by 
the President to Administrator McNutt, 
he immediately sought to surround him- 
self with experts. Obtaining a leave of 
absence for the duration of the “emer- 
gency,” Dr. Mitchell came to Washing- 
ton as his principal consultant on nutri- 
tion subjects. 

Having served as chairman of the edi- 
torial board of the Journal of American 
Dietetics Association and as a member of 
the Council of the American Institute of 
Nutrition, Dr. Mitchell has been author 
of many scientific articles on nutrition 
and nutrition research. She also was 
collaborator at the United States Soil, 
Plant and Nutrition Laboratory at 
Ithaca, N. Y., and with Cooper and Bar- 
ber, she was co-author of “Nutrition in 
Health and Disease,” a volume which is 
regarded as a textbook on this important 
subject. 

Dr. Mitchell believes that malnutrition 
is an undefended coastline of our human 
defense. The job of feeding people in 
small groups and in large—of telling 
homemakers and restaurant managers 
how to achieve better nutrition for them- 
selves and those they serve—is the imme- 
diate need, she says. Dr. Mitchell takes 
the position that undernourished people 
do not make for strong defense, and she 
added, “neither do lethargic, easy-going 
executives who have enough and often 
too much to eat, but not the right kind 
of food.” A passive acceptance of condi- 
tions as they are, of a mediocre state 
of health, of frequent colds, of a chronic 
tired state, is characteristic of malnour- 
ished people, in Dr. Mitchell’s opinion. 

An earnest believer in the American 
housewife, Dr. Mitchell contends that 


many a man has found his health im- 
proved when circumstances permitted 


him to dine at home “where an intelligent 
homemaker planned and prepared the 
meals.” Realizing that traditional menus 


_ and long established food habits do not 


change in response to a lecture or a 
magazine article on nutrition, Dr. Mitchell 
hopes that our defense situation “may 
provide the needed jolt to change our 
cultural pattern.” 

Better nutrition for all times—not for 
just this year—is the goal sought by 
Dr. Mitchell, who believes that enriched 
flour and bread offer at least a partial 
solution of the malnutrition problem. 
The idealist, she said, suggests educat- 
ing people to the use of whole grain 
cereals and breads—which ‘is a faulty 
idea. 

“We nutritionists,’ Dr. Mitchell said, 
“have worked hard on that point for 20 
years, and we have succeeded to the ex- 
tent that 2% of the wheat in this coun- 
try is milled as whole wheat flour. We 
might add another 2% in 10 or 20 more 
years. But what good would that do 
the 98% of the population today? 

“Thus enriched flour and bread have 
made their debut to help meet this recog- 
nized need for more thiamin, nicotinic 
acid and riboflavin, all members of the 
complicated B complex. That was truly 
a historic meeting in Chicago on March 
5 when the millers and bakers initiated 
their program in full force. It will not 
be long before all of our flour will be 
enriched. That is one step toward mak- 
ing nutrition function, and a bigger step 
than the United States has ever taken 
at one time before, but we must not stop 
there or allow our people to think that 
enriched bread is a panacea and that it 
has solved all our nutrition problems. 
Milk, meat, eggs, fruits and vegetables 
are still vitally important and our nation- 
wide nutrition program must be con- 
cerned with all foods. Everything cannot 
be done at once. Bread has come in for 
emphasis first; other foods will follow.” 

Strong dependence is being put on the 
homemaker to rally to the job of improv- 
ing the American diet, Dr. Mitchell said. 
“Nor will the service of the housewives 
end with a year,” she declared. “Once 
they have ‘fallen in, they will probably 
never fall out. When a woman finds that 
she can work the day through without 
feeling like the last rose of summer by 
the time the baby is in his crib; when she 
sees her children happy and full of 
bounce, she will be a volunteer for life.” 
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TOWN .CRIER FLOUR always is a plus in quality. 
TOWN CRIER FLOUR is a dependable plus in 


performance. 


TOWN CRIER FLOUR is not necessarily a plus in 


cost because price is a relative term and in 





point of real value 


TOWN CRIER FLOUR invariably works out to a 


plus in economy. 


Whatever your favorite flour we 
will be glad to have 


“TOWN CRIER FLOUR” 


compared with it on any basis 
you suggest. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KHANSAS CITY 
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§.W. WHEAT RECEIPTS 
IN AVERAGE VOLUME 


Rains Delay Harvest—Sales Represent Only 
10 to 15% of Arrivals— 
Protein 12 to 14% 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Wheat receipts at 
Kansas City on June 30 were 1,617 cars, 
a good average run for this time of the 
year, but not so great as was expected 
before rains cut into harvesting late last 
week. 

Weather is clear again and no trouble 
is expected with quality. Of the wheat 
which arrived, not much more than 15% 
was sold. Throughout the Southwest, 
sales are averaging 10 to 15% of re- 
ceipts. A total of 4,635 cars was re- 
ceived at Kansas City last week. 

Protein is running from 12 to 14%, 
with enough range for all milling pur- 
poses. 

¥ ¥ 


Hutchinson, Kansas 


Hutcutnson, Kansas. — Continued 
rains throughout the wheat belt delayed 
harvest and held up box cars needed in 
the East. The grain movement in Hutch- 
inson eased up very gradually, more than 
1,000 cars being received. 

Hutchinson grain and elevator men are 
unanimous in predicting a sharp cut in 
the Kansas yield. Guesses now run from 
slightly under 150,000,000 bus to 160,- 
000,000. George E. Gano, operator of 
80 line elevators and thousands of acres 
of wheat land, places 160,000,000 bus as 
tops and seriously doubts that the yield 
will reach that figure. 

“Much wheat in the west is down bad- 
ly,” says Mr. Gano. “The combines can 
pick this stuff up, but it will suffer in 
quality and the yield will be reduced. 
Reports from many points tell of yields 
falling below expectations.” 

In this county, which had 350,000 acres 
of wheat, the harvest was within two 
days of completion when an evening 
cloudburst, accompanied by driving wind, 
struck on June 27, pouring nearly three 
inches of moisture into the fields and 
beating down the ripened wheat. The 
tain was accompanied by some hail. Lit- 
tle salvage will come from these uncut 
fields, it was estimated. 

¥ ¥ 


Texas 

Forr Worrn, Texas.—Receipts of new 
wheat at Fort Worth have increased to 
an average of about 100 cars per day, 
of which only a very few are offered for 
sale, the grealer part going into store for 
farmers’ account. The movement is still 
far from general and is still interfered 
with by scattered local rains. 

Moisture content of arrivals is running 
slightly lower, about 12.5% in the last 
days of June, and only a few cars are 
how grading tough. Test weight aver- 
ages about 56% lbs and protein about 
13/,%. Dockage is more of a factor 
than usual; about half the cars arriving 
carry 1 or 2% and some 8% or more 
dockage, oats and barley. Country points 
report that while farmers are hauling 
freely in places where weather permits, 
they are selling hardly any, the matter 
of securing “white cards” having some- 
thing to do with this. As a result, 
country shippers are able to offer very 
little, while mili buyers are getting nerv- 
ous about supplies. Cash premiums have 
advanced 2@8c within a week without 
increasing the volume of business done. 
About 7¥c over Chicago, July, is re- 








ported bid for new hard wheat to arrive, 
basis No. | delivered Texas common 
points or Galveston domestic rate, while 
9c over is bid for soft or soft mixed, 
same basis, without attracting increased 
offerings of either. The situation is 
unlike any previous year and very puz- 
sling. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWO NEW WHEAT VARIETIES 
MAKE “EXCELLENT” SHOWING 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Two new varieties 
of wheat that are resistant to both Hes- 
sian fly and rust came through the first 
season in excellent condition, according 
to A. H. Stephenson, county agent at 
Wichita, who has just harvested the 
wheats. 

These were planted in test plots and 
the wheat, straw and all, has been sent 
to Kansas State College for threshing 
and completed tests. Mr. Stephenson 
said they escaped rust that afflicted other 
wheats near by, and they were undam- 
aged by Hessian fly. He indicated that 
the two new wheats are not expected to 
be wholly resistant to Hessian fly, but 
that in ordinary fields, where other 
wheats might be destroyed, the loss of 
the two varieties would not exceed 20%, 
according to tests made. 

The wheats have been developed at 
Kansas State College under the direc- 
tion of Lewis P. Reitz, head of the 
plant breeding department there. They 
have not yet been named, although they 
have been under development for the 
past 12 years through cross-breeding and 
selection. The wheats have been devel- 
oped from types that are resistant to 
winter killing. The baking quality is 
good. The straw has superior stiffness 
and the wheat resists smut as well as 
rust. 
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N. W. INTERIOR ELEVATORS 
BEING READIED FOR CROP 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Indications are 
that good progress is being made in 
emptying interior elevators in the North- 
west, in preparation for the movement 
of the new crop. Local receipts of wheat 
last week were 2,659 cars—an abnormal 
movement for this season—while Duluth 
unloaded 1,384 cars. Despite the heavy 
receipts, however, premiums on cash 
grain remain unchanged. No. 1 dark 
northern spring, 12% protein, is trading 
at 142@2c bu over the option, and 4%@l1c 
over for each additiohal percentage of 
protein, up to 17%, which brings 6@ 
6%c over, while high protein Montana 
wheat commands an additional Ic bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


HEAVY DETERIORATION IN 
S.W. OKLAHOMA COUNTIES 


Oxtanoma City, Oxia.—The mid- 
month survey on June 15 of Oklahoma’s 
wheat crop by the federal crop report- 
ers shows a decline of 15.62% in the 
production estimate made June 1. Spe- 
cifically, the possible yield of 71,296,000 
bus estimated June 1 was reduced to 
60,156,000 on June 15. 

Should this last estimate be reached, 
the state’s wheat production would still 
be far above the 10-year average of 
47,682,000 bus. Grain men are wary in 
predicting the possible yield, since har- 
vesting is extremely spotted, as is also 
condition of wheat in the various nine 
districts of the wheat growing areas. 

All crop experts agree that the south- 
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western sector, which originally had the 
brightest prospects, has been hit the 
hardest in grain deterioration caused 
by excessive rains. This early wheat was 
broken over and badly tangled. Leaf 
and stem rust have been the cause of 
heavy damage in that portion of the 
state as well as other districts. The 
recent survey showed an almost 50% 
deterioration in this southwestern dis- 
trict of eight counties. 

Western central counties are also hard 
hit. In the northwestern group of eight 
counties which produce ordinarily from 
one third to one half of the total wheat 
crop of the state, the damage is the 
least. Here the grain has stood up well 
and unless late rains bring additional 
damage by delaying harvest, this portion 
of the state will produce a good crop 
of wheat. 

Combining has been and is very diffi- 
cult—first on account of muddy fields 
and now because of the rapid growth 
of weeds which are often higher than 
the broken wheat stalks. Quality of the 
wheat is not of the best, as the grain is 
badly shriveled and the weight is light, 
averaging 57.6 lbs, about 1 Ib below the 
1940 average. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PACIFIC N.W. WHEAT CROP 
PROSPECTS CONTINUE GOOD 


PortLanp, OrEGoN.—Wheat crop pros- 
pects continue brilliant, and harvest is 
expected to begin in another week in the 
earlier sections, broadening after July 4. 
Weather continues cool west of the moun- 
tains, but clear, warmer weather, with 
occasional showers, has been experienced 
in the principal wheat growing areas. 
Production will be heavy, but protein is 
expected to be light because of the rainy 
weather of the past month. Protein 
wheats, therefore, will command an ex- 
cellent price the coming season. There 
is no particular shortage anticipated, but 
the amount available will not be so large. 
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CHILEAN CROP DELAYED 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Wheat produc- 
tion in Chile, under government encour- 
agement, averaged somewhat larger dur- 
ing 1930-31 to 1939-40 than in the pre- 
vious decade but did not keep pace with 
the expansion in acreage, the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations reports. 
Since domestic utilization was also larg- 
er during the thirties, the desired in- 
crease in exportation was not attained, 
and importation continued although on 
a somewhat reduced scale. Because of 
adverse weather conditions, the 1940-41 
crop fell considerably below that of the 
previous year, and preparations for the 
current crop were delayed by heavy 
rains in May. 
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WHEAT HARVEST IN OHIO 

Totevo, Oun10o.—Wheat was being cut 
in Ohio during the week as far north 
as Fremont and Sandusky. Weather has 
been very hot and dry, and cutting may 
be general in northern Ohio and south- 
ern counties of Michigan, if this weather 
continues. Showers have been predict- 
ed and are needed, but there has been 
no impairment of the good outlook for 
excellent crop of wheat of good milling 
quality and yield. Wheat crop in Ohio 
and Indiana has been estimated larger 
than last year, but slightly less in Michi- 
gan. 


N.W. CROP CONDITIONS 
CONTINUE FAVORABLE 


High Temperatures Are Tempered by Local 
Showers in Places Where Moisture 
Is Most Needed 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—To date the 
Northwest has been favored with ideal 
growing conditions for the new crop, and 
the prospect continues very favorable. 
High temperatures during the week were 
tempered by local showers, which fell 
where they were most needed. 

Grain men say the stand is even and 
looks remarkably promising. The crop 
has still a long way to go before matur- 
ity, but the outlook at present is better 
than normal, with a sub-soil reserve of 
moisture such as the Northwest has not 
enjoyed in years. *. 

The Occident Elevator Division of 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. reports, “The 
early part of the week was quite warm, 
with temperatures reaching over 100° in 
Montana and the upper 90’s in North 
Dakota. 

“The latter part of the week, showers 
were general—so general that good pre- 
cipitation was received at practically all 
of the reporting stations, with the excep- 
tion of Bismarck, Fargo and Glendive. 
Outside of a few isolated points which 
these rains may have missed, reports in- 
dicate there is enough moisture now in 
the ground practically to make the crop. 

“The biggest danger to the crop from 
now on will be black rust. It is also 
true that if rains and high temperatures 
continue during the critical period, the 
crop may still shrink badly without any 
rust. So far our agents report some 
leaf rust but no black rust, and in North 
Dakota and Montana they state the pre- 
vailing winds have been northerly and 
there has been no humid hot weather.” 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


WEST AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
HAS GOOD SUPPLY OF RAIN 


Toronto, Ont.—A cable from the Ca- 
nadian trade commission in Australia 
says moisture conditions are good in 
West Australian wheat belts and more 
or less satisfactory elsewhere following 
rains. 

Shipments of Australian wheat from 
December 1 to May 29 amounted to 
7,961,000 bus and of flour 10,500,000 bus. 
Export wheat remaining unsold totalled 
16,360,000 bus. Apart from wheat held for 
the British government, shipping is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. Currency difficul- 
ties are debarring wheat sales to Japan 
but future shipments are possible if 
Japan proposes satisfactory barter ar- 
rangements. Official wheat prices are 
unchanged. 

_For advances to growers on wheat 
pools number two and four, the wheat 
board’s overdraft is now £A3,419,769 and 
£A6,381,614 respectively. 

Approximate f.o.b. prices per short 
ton authorized by the wheat board for 
export flour for shipment to Manila in 
49-lb calico bags are equivalent to $34.14 
Canadian; to Colombo and Calcutta, in 
150-lb sacks, $33.26. Prices to other 
destinations are unchanged. 
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SUNSHINE CO. PLANT SOLD 
Ironton, Ounto.—The plant of the Sun- 
shine Baking Co. here has been pur- 
chased by Tipton Bros., who will operate 
it after extensive alterations are made. 


10 


OCTOBER WHEAT SET 
AT 70c BU MINIMUM 


—~<p>— 

Dominion Government Makes Request of 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange—July 
Minimum Also 70c 
Winnirec, Man.—After full consid- 
eration and consultation with the Do- 
minion government, the Canadian Wheat 
Board on June 30 requested the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange to establish trading 
in the October wheat future and that a 
minimum price for that future be fixed 

at 70c bu. 

It has also been requested that the 
minimum price on the July wheat future 
be now fixed at 70c bu, and that these 
changes be made effective at the com- 
mencement of trading July 2. 

The board statement said it should be 
clearly understood that these adjust- 
ments merely have reference to the mini- 
mum prices at which trading may be 
conducted in the July. and October 
wheat futures. Producers delivering 
their wheat in the country will not be 
affected because they may still deliver 
their wheat to the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 

The initial price to be paid by the 
board, including farm storage, is un- 
changed. 
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WHEAT OUTPUT OF JAPAN 
EXPECTED TO BE REDUCED 


C.—Although — the 
production of wheat in Japan this year 
was officially estimated by the Ministry 
of Agriculture at 58,000,000 bus, or 12.2% 
below the 1940 crop, trade reports indi- 
cate that actual returns will fall below 
this figure because of unfavorable weath- 





Wasuinotron, D. 


er, the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations reports. 

The official price of wheat to produc- 
ers is reported to be $1.35 bu, with the 
government bearing transportation and 
other expenses. The distribution of flour 
in Tokyo was reduced in May and a 
further drop was expected in June. A 
number of small mills were reported to 
have ceased operations for lack of wheat 
supplies, and a new plan calls for the 
control of all bread sales, each family 
to be allowed about one half pound per 
week. 

Around 2,735,000 bus of Australian 
wheat are believed to have been imported 
by Japan during 1941, of which 625,000 
bus were re-exported to Tientsin. It 
seems probable that future imports will 
depend upon supplies in China, the gov- 
ernment’s decision regarding the renewal 
of the Manchurian flour quota, and plans 
for reducing domestic consumption. 
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INDIANA HARVEST UNDER WAY 

INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—Wheat cutting or 
combining is well along in the southern 
areas of the state and some returns show 
yields higher than previously expected. 
Cutting has begun over the central coun- 
ties and the plants are beginning to 
turn color in the extreme north. 
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FILES DEBT OFFER PETITION 

Scranton, Pa.—The J. B. Carr Bis- 
cuit Co., Wilkes-Barre, filed a petition 
in federal court here asking leave to 
effect an arrangement of debt offer 
with its creditors. The firm has assets 
of $858,338.13 and liabilities of $317,- 
339.16, the schedules filed show. If the 
arrangement offer is approved the pre- 
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ferred claims will be paid in full and 
unsecured creditors will receive full pay- 
ment over a period of 39 months. 

The offer provides for the business to 
be continued in the debtor’s possession, 
subject to the supervision of a committee 
of unsecured creditors. 
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LITIGATION SETTLED, MILL 
IS OUT OF RECEIVERSHIP 


John F. Diefenbach has been dis- 
charged as receiver for the Amber Mill- 
ing Co., of Minneapolis. The receiver- 
ship, a friendly one, was asked for by 
the milling company, to protect itself 
and its customers, because of a court 
dispute which had arisen between two of 
the mill’s grain connections. This litiga- 
tion has now been settled, and the mill- 
ing company is again operating normally, 
with plenty of business on its books, suf- 
ficient grain on hand, and finances ample 
for its requirements. Mr. Diefenbach is 


president, and P. H. Hoy, vice presi- 
dent and sales manager. The company’s 
1,800-bbl durum mill is located at Rush 
City, Minn. 
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MILLER ELECTED AT SALINA 


Sarina, Kawnsas.—Ed Morgenstern, 
Robinson Milling Co., was recently elect- 
ed president of the Salina Board of 
Trade, and D. P. Lorenz, Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., was elected vice 
president. Directors are: E. C. Wyatt, 
Warren Hart, A. T. Riley, R. W. Mc- 


Geary, Grover M. Simpson. 
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NEW EXTRACTION RATIOS FIXED 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The minimum ex- 
traction ratio for soft wheat milled into 
flour in the French Zone of Morocco has 
been fixed at 85% (formerly 82%). At 
the same time, the minimum extraction 
ratio for hard wheat was fixed at 85% 
of flour, or 60% of semolina and 20% 
of incomplete flour. 





Dame Nature, in a Tight Rope Performance, 


Trips in the Last Act 


S.W. WHEAT DRAMA RETOLD 
By C. C. Isely 


Dame Nature, in a tight rope perform- 
ance, for months has kept the eyes of 
startled wheat farmers glued to her gyra- 
tions. Tragically, she stubbed her toe in 
the last act. A chronicle of this stunt- 
ing, as nearly as a groggy memory 
can serve, is about as follows: 

Superabundant moisture in the summer 
of 1940 induced unusually early seeding, 
inviting the Hessian fly. Nothing hap- 
pened amiss (slight applause). 

Heavy autumnal growth, with delayed 
halted abruptly with the 
Armistice Day freeze (a magnificent 
act). Shivers went up the spine, but 
there was no harm that anyone discovered 
for several months. The audience set- 
tled back after drawing a long breath as 
the actress recovered with faultless 
aplomb. 

Winter weather followed—nearly per- 
fect, but a little too mild. Crepe-hang- 
ing experts, in December, trapped black 
rust spores. (So what?—Forget it.) 

A magic carpet, a gorgeous green, en- 
tranced the spectators. The scenery was 
perfect. A whiff of snow and three 
frosty mornings in late April sent more 
chills down the spine. Today, farmers 
still darkly argue whether something 
didn’t happen those frosty April days. 

Showers and wheat weather came for 
two weeks in May, just about ideal, 


frost, was 








ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


Buenos Ares, ARGENTINA.—Germi- 
nated wheat is in fine condition. Mois- 
ture has been ample, rainfall since May 
1 being % to one inch over normal. 
Temperatures have been cold during 
much of this period, checking top growth 
and restraining insects. Seeding contin- 
ues in Santa Fe and Cordoba. Some 
early varieties have been planted in the 
Pampa and in western Buenos Aires, ow- 
ing to presence of unusually good mois- 
ture reserves. The acreage thus far 


seems to have been reduced about 8%. 





when, like a Hitler-blitz, the temperature 
shot up to 98° on May 14. Ominously, 
fields were fragrant as new-mown hay. 
The shock over, the audience applauded. 
It was just right after all. 

Then came more rain and _ showers, 
more calm days, calm days and showers 
on end, 20 of them. Heads of wheat 
popped out, five and sometimes six inches 
long. The timing seemed perfect. The 
crowd exulted. Certainly such an actress 
should be able to present a happy de- 
nouement. 

The wheat was filling perfectly. Four 
warm, Kansas days in mid-June gave a 
plump, hard berry, with heavy test and 
protein. Whatever losses had occurred 
in Nebraska from the November freeze, 
or were being suffered in central Kansas 
from too much water, or whatever toll 
stem rust was taking in Texas and Okla- 
homa, mattered not to the growers on 
the high plains. The antics of the lady 
on the tight rope were merely designed 
to keep the farmers interested. No harm 
was meant—none at all. 

Then—then! Your heart stops beating. 
Is it real? Is it another stunt? Our 
lady has a fall. Down, down—she has 
missed the basket of nets—crash! 

The tropic showers have weakened the 
straw. It is as rotten as tissue paper. 
Rust spores have found lodgment. Black 


’ rust had never before been encountered 


in mid-June. Rain followed more rain, 
and devastating downpours came. 

The harvest, scheduled to begin on 
June 15, June 20 at the latest, was per- 
force deferred a day, two days, a week. 
The fields are dead ripe. The heads have 
drooped to the ground. Farmers, imper- 
ative to be on the stage for their final 
act, try to harvest the prostrate grain, 
which is too moist, with heads too tough 
to thresh properly. Five, 10, 15 bus 
per acre are left in the fields. 

On the Sabbath of June 29, after two 
drying days, farmers are feverishly har- 
vesting and yields are still around 20 bus 
per acre, but they know that every day 
it will be less and less and less—and the 
harvest is just beginning. 

Too bad the old girl had to miss her 
step in the last act. 
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CROPS RECEIVE RAIN 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


Moisture Spreads Copiously Over Many Areas 
Where Rainfall Has Been Deficient 
—Rust in Manitoba 

Winnirec, Man.—Copious rains fell 
over large sections of western Canada 
on June 30 and the areas still urgently 
needing heavy precipitation are rela- 
tively small. Rainfall varied from rough- 
ly .50 to more than 2 inches, with the 
heaviest downpours in Saskatchewan 
where they were most needed. 

Weather turned quite cool in east cen- 
tral Alberta, northwestern Saskatche- 
wan and the Swan River Valley in north- 
ern Manitoba. The rains extended west- 
ward from the Manitoba-Ontario boun- 
dary to the foothills in Alberta across 
the southern portions of the three prairie 
provinces and ranged northward in Sas- 
katchewan to the northern fringe of the 
agricultural area. 

The moisture was sorely needed, for in 
all sections of the prairie, surface mois- 
ture supplies were greatly depleted. 

Leaf rust infection is to be found over 
most of southern and central Manitoba, 
and parts of southern and southeast Sas- 
katchewan. Wheat stem sawfly threatens 
to cause serious damage in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. 

Temperatures of 100° and over were 
common in all three provinces during 
the week, and at least two points in 
central Saskatchewan had readings of 
110 in the shade. The high readings ex- 
tended from the northern fringe of the 
crop area in Saskatchewan south to the 
international boundary and from the Al!- 
berta foothills east to the Ontario boun- 
dary. Thus the rains were of great help. 

For the three prairie provinces wheat 
averages about 13 in in height and about 
60% is in shot-blade. Several districts 
in Manitoba report wheat now heading. 

The Winnipeg Tribune reports that 
leaf rust is in the vanguard of sum- 
mer crop hazards and is now prevalent 
in Manitoba and scattered points in south- 
ern Saskatchewan. The report adds that 
stem rust on wheat is not likely to be a 
factor owing to the wide use of varieties 
resistant to that form of rust. 

The Tribune report indicates that the 
general outlook for wheat is still com- 
parable with last year at this time, and 
the outlook for coarse grains, grass 
and legume crops in Manitoba is gen- 
erally good, and probably slightly better 
than average for Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta. Total damage to crops to date 
is estimated at about 5%. Weeds are 
causing concern in many areas, and 
grasshoppers remain a potential danger 
to the crop. 

Practically the entire wheat acreage of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and the south- 
western corner of Manitoba is menaced 
by the most extensive infestation of stem 
sawfly in western Canada’s history, ac- 
cording to Dominion government experts. 

Dr. C. W. Farstad, assistant entomol- 
ogist in charge of stem sawfly investi- 
gation for western Canada, and stationed 
at Lethbridge, Alta., states that dam- 
age in some areas may reach 80%. 
Infestation covers a vast area with a 
base some 700 miles along the inter- 
national boundary and extending north- 
ward probably more than 300 miles, 
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U. S. BUYS 399,900 BBLS 
OF ENRICHED FLOUR 


Declines to Say Where Purchase Will Be 
Consumed, Here or Abroad—128,100 
Bblis Graham Included 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Gov- 
ernment purchases of grain products, 
announced on June 30, include 399,900 
bbls of enriched white flour, 128,100 bbls 
graham flour, 34,650,000 Ibs oat cereal 

and 75,000 bbls corn grits. 

Bagging specified for the flour indi- 
cates that it is for domestic consump- 
tion. Officials of the Surplus Marketing 
Administration, purchasing agency for 
the government, decline to say that all 
will be used in this country and refuse 
to confirm or deny rumors prevailing 
here for some time that considerable 
flour would be sent oversea under the 
Lend-Lease Act. 

¥ ¥ 
Army Buys From 10 Mills 

Cuicaco, Inu.—The U. S. Army Quar- 
termaster purchased about 3,150 bbls of 
flour from 10 mills on June 23, under 
bid No. 199-41-489. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., was awarded four items totaling 
825,066 lbs. Golden West Milling Co., 
Longmont, Colo., took the business on 
two items, amounting to 81,340 lbs. 

Mountain City Mill Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., was awarded 49,000 lbs; Jennings 
Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
40,180 Ibs; Star Mill & Elevator, Hen- 
nessey, Okla., 33,320; Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, 29,400; Interstate 
Milling Co., Charlotte, N. C., 24,794; 
General Grocery Co., Phoenix, Ariz., 24,- 
500; Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., 16,660; Scott County Milling Co., 
Sikeston, Mo., 4,900. 

¥ ¥ 
Navy to Purchase Flour 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, has called for bids on 10,100,000 
lbs of sacked wheat flour. Opening 
date is scheduled for July 9. 

¥ ¥ 
West Coast Purchases 

Wasuineton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
Army quartermaster corps just an- 
nounced the purchase of flour from two 
west coast sellers. The California Mill- 
ing Corp., Los Angeles, furnished an 
order amounting to $30,227.57, while the 
sale made by the Purity Stores, Ltd., of 
San Francisco, covered a_ contract 
amounting to $27,086.51 for the product 
milled by the Western Milling Co., of 
Waitsburg, Wash. 
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SOVIET’S SPRING CROPS 
SOWN LATE THIS YEAR 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—The current sea- 
son was characterized by delayed sowings 
in western, central, and northern regions 
of the Soviet Union, the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations reports. Sat- 
isfactory weather in early April favored 
seeding of grain in southern Ukraine, the 
Don, and north Caucasus regions. It was 
followed, however, by a long period of 
cold, wet weather, which interfered with 
sowings farther north. 

On May 15,, only 48% of the sowing 
plan was fulfilled, compared with 79% 
on the same date in 1940, and 90% on 
June 10, compared with 98% a year ago. 
Judging from the general progress of 








the sowing campaign, it would appear 
that it is from two to three weeks be- 
hind that of last year, which itself was 
delayed. The districts most affected ap- 
pear to be: White Russia (Belorussia), 
the Baltic territories, and the central and 
northern Provinces. 

Although late sowings usually tend to 
reduce yields of spring crops, it is too 
early as yet to judge of their ultimate 
effect on the harvest. The great impor- 
tance of winter rye in the agricultural 
economy of the central and northern re- 
gions, where spring sowings were de- 
layed, should also not be overlooked. 

Winter grains are reported to be good 
in the majority of regions and excellent 
in some. The Soviet press continues to 
complain that the sowing of fodder 
crops, which are much emphasized in the 
Soviet agricultural program, is being 
neglected, 
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W. M. THOMAS KILLED 

ALLEGAN, Micu.—W. M. Thomas, 
salesman for Arcady Farms Milling Co. 
in western Michigan, was killed in an 
automobile crash near here on the eve- 
ning of June 30. He had been with 
Arcady for about three years and had a 
fine record, according to Wirt D. Walker, 
general manager of the company. He 
is survived by his widow and three chil- 
dren. Funeral services will be held July 
3 from his home at Bangor, Mich. 
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H. G. ATWOOD, PRESIDENT 
ALLIED MILLS, INC., DEAD 


Cuicaco, I11u.—Funeral services were 
held on June 30 at Peoria, Ill, for 
Hinckley G. Atwood, president of Allied 
Mills, Inc., who died on June 27 at the 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., after un- 
dergoing an operation a week previously. 
About 250 persons associated with the 
milling, grain and feed industries at- 
tended the funeral. 

Mr. Atwood was also president of 
the American Milling Co., Peoria; presi- 
dent of Century Distilling Co., Peoria; 








The Late H. G. Atwood 


a director of the Burlington railroad and 
of the Pabst Brewing Co., and formerly 
president of the Atwood-Stone Co., of 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. Atwood, whose home was in 
Peoria, was born in Northwood, Iowa. 
He would have been 70 years old on 
July 14. Mr. Atwood had been in the 
grain business for more than 40 years, 
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and had long been a member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 

He leaves his widow, the former Cecyl 
Conway; two sons, Harry G., vice presi- 
dent of the distilling company, and Guy 
D., and a granddaughter, Patricia At- 
wood. 
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FEED BRAND SELECTION 
CONTINUES TO INCREASE 


Manpison, Wus.—Selections of feed 
brands being offered to state farmers by 
feed manufacturers continue on the in- 
crease, according to the report from the 
Wisconsin department of agriculture 
here. It was reported that each year 
more feed registrants are offering their 
brands for sale in Wisconsin. At the 
same time many state feed manufactur- 
ers are also adding to their lines of 
mixed feeds. 

Feed registrations in Wisconsin up to 
mid-June totaled 5,331 brands, compared 
with a total registration of 5,212 brands 
for the year 1940 and 4,813 brands up 
to June 15 a year ago, W. B. Griem, 
chemist in charge of feed and fertilizer 
division of the department, points out. 

Previous total registrations were 4,707 
brands in 1939 and 4,239 brands the pre- 
vious year. Only 2,250 brands of com- 
mercial feeds were registered in the state 
in 1931. Receipts from feed registra- 
tions have steadily increased from $18,- 
000 in 1931 to somewhat in excess of 
$28,000 already collected this year. 
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WAREHOUSE DESTROYED BY FIRE 
Wis.—The Kleinschmidt 
grain storage warehouse here was de- 
stroyed by fire June 25 with a loss esti- 
mated at $5,000. Of unknown origin, 
fire destroyed 2,000 bus of oats and 
500 bus of barley, as well as other con- 
tents. 


DEANSVILLE, 
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LAWRENCEBURG EXECUTIVES 
JOIN ACME-EVANS CO. 


William H. Bowman, vice president of 
the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills 
Co., for the past year and until an- 
nouncement of the liquidation following 
the fire which destroyed its mill, has 





formed a connection in a sales executive 
capacity for the Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and already has assumed 
his new duties. R. C. Moore, Jr., sales 
manager for the Lawrenceburg company, 
also has joined Acme-Evans. 
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GRAIN FIRM ORGANIZED 
BY FRANK HUTCHINSON 


The Lawrenceburg Terminal Elevator 
Co. has been formed by Frank Hutchin- 
son and associates to take over and op- 





erate the elevators formerly owned and 
operated by the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co. 

The mill burned a short time ago and 
it was decided not to rebuild. Storage 
facilities for 1,000,000 bus of grain were 
not destroyed by the fire. 

Mr. Hutchinson had been with the 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. for over 
25 years, serving in the past 20 years as 
vice president and manager. 

The new company will engage in a 
general grain merchandising business. 
The elevators will be qualified as a bond- 
ed public warehouse, with authority to 
issue negotiable warehouse receipts. 


PHILIP WELK NAMED 
BY PACIFIC MILLERS 


< 


Moritz Milburn Placed in Vice Presidency 
by Association—George V. Hayes to 
Continue as Manager 


PortLanp, Orecon.—Philip I. Welk, 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. Walla 


Walla, Wash., was elected president of 
the North Pacific Millers Association at 
its annual meeting held here on June 27. 
Moritz Milburn, Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, was elected vice presi- 
dent, and George V. Hayes, of Portland, 
was re-elected manager. 

Directors elected were A. M. Scott, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Portland; 
M. G. Russi, Wasco Warehouse Milling 





Philip I. Welk 
President North Pacific Millers Association 


Co., Portland; A. M. Chrystall, Crown 
Mills, Portland; H. V. Jackson, Sperry 
Flour Co., Tacoma, and W. Stanley 
Allen, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 

Herman Steen, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federation, 
discussed milling standards and govern- 
mental activities at the business session. 
The meeting closed in the evening with 
the annual banquet of the association, 
with M. G. Russi acting as toastmaster. 
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RATE OF CORN ENTERING 
U. S. LOAN SLOWS DOWN 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Less than 50,000 
bus of 1940 crop corn entered loan dur- 
ing the week ending June 21, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. Corn 
from the current crop under loan on 
the above date was 102,183,241 bus, 
valued at $62,263,083 against 102,136,342 
bus valued at $62,234,525 a week earlier. 
Department officials attributed the rela- 
tively light receipts in the loan to re- 
cent price advances and the fact that 
farmers have until Sept. 30 to place 
their 1940 crop under loan. 

Loans, listed by states, follow: 








State— No. loans Bushels 
OT err 12,581 13,489,420 
ee Aa 1,042 903,579 
TOUTE ik mee concn cesee 58,920 58,880,807 
MEMMOOM 6 ccccrccscece 879 626,371 
E56 bad. do 60% 24 66,890 
OS Serer 9 5,649 
Minnesota .........- 10,352 7,937,210 
eae 3,412 2,919,164 
i 15,131 12,937,289 
North Dakota ...... 96 113,150 
CFE, cc chs epeseccces 461 261,670 
South Dakota ....... 5,524 4,023,114 
WincOMGls «sc cccens 38 18,928 

DOtGlS 2s 5 dcitcc cscs 108,469 102,183,241 
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Non-Complying Wheat Raisers 
Organize in Protest of AAA 


Feelings of winter wheat raisers not 
complying with the marketing provisions 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act this 
year have changed from anxiety to out- 
right, organized expressions of consterna- 
tion at what they believe to be economic 
discrimination against them on the part 
of the Department of Agriculture, re- 
ports from widely separated areas indi- 
cate. 

Advices from Kansas City, Mo., dur- 
ing the week were to the effect that 
southwestern wheat raisers not complying 
with the AAA quota this year are angry 
about the heavy 49c bu penalty, but are 
having trouble organizing to take any 
action. 

Aggravating incidents in which eleva- 
tors assess the penalty against the old 
crop wheat in self-protection are build- 
ing up feeling, according to current ob- 
servations. 

Farmers are insisting they understood 
at the time of the referendum that the 
penalty was to be l5c bu. 

At Columbus, 450 southeastern Kansas 
wheat farmers, opponents of the AAA 
wheat marketing quota law, have peti- 
tioned the Secretary of Agriculture to 
remove what they call “penalties and 
restrictions” from the 1941 wheat crop. 

Most of these farmers live in Cherokee 
County, but some came from Crawford 
County and a few from Jasper County, 
Missouri. 

The farmers, in a resolution adopted, 
expressed themselves as “very disgusted 
and very much opposed” to the present 
wheat marketing quota, which Cherokee 
County farmers favored, 548 to 430, at 
the recent referendum. 

The protest read: 

“I hereby protest the payment of the 
penalty assessed upon me by the gov- 
ernment of the United States in the mar- 
keting of my 1941 wheat crop and hereby 
state that the said penalty is being paid 
by me against my will and under com- 
pulsion and that the penalty assessed 
upon me is illegal for the following 
reasons: 

“1. Confiscation of my personal prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

“2. No notice prior to the seeding of 
my crop. 

“3. Violation of due process clause of 
the 14th amendment of the constitution 
of the United States. 

“4: Irregularities in the balloting on 
the referendum of the wheat marketing 
quota system. 

“5. Unfair allotment of my quota. 

“6. Partiality and favoritism in the 
administration of the quota system.” 

The protest is being signed by both the 
objecting farmer and countersigned by 
the collector of the penalty. 

From Chicago, IIl., comes the following 
report: 

Protesting the fixing of wheat quotas 
after the 1941 crop was planted, 1,000 
southern Illinois farmers have organized 
the Independent Grain Growers of Mont- 
gomery County for the purpose of taking 
legal action against wheat quotas. IIli- 
nois AAA headquarters has received so 
far $65,000 in cash on penalties assessed 
on excess wheat marketed, equivalent to 
some 130,000 bus. 

At a recent meeting of operators and 
owners of grain elevators at the Toledo 
Board of Trade on June 27, at which an 
exposition of new rules and regulations 


about the handling of the 1941 wheat 
crop was given by a representative of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, opinion of the trade was that 
some “farmers are boiling mad” at the 
penalties and restrictions. 

Farmers in Henry, Fountain and 
Montgomery counties, Indiana, who are 
organizing in protest against the tactics 
of the AAA, assert that the government 
has taken an unfair advantage of them 
in connection with wheat production. 
They figured on paying the 15c penalty 
for the wheat they produce in excess of 
the quota set for them. Now that the 
wheat is well on the way to the harvest, 
they are notified that the penalty will 
be 49c, and not 15c. Farmers in the 
organization hope to arouse the farmers 
in other counties and other states. It is 
their aim to have an organization that 
will make vocal the millions of farmers 
who wish to remain independent and to 
prosper on their own initiative and mer- 
its, without federal handouts, it is re- 
ported. 

It is not known whether any such 
movement has been gathering momentum 
in the Northwest among spring wheat 
raisers not co-operating with the AAA. 
Since the harvest is still some time away, 
farmers have not yet been faced with the 
actual payment of the penalty for over- 
production. 
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ADDED GRANARY SPACE 
DISCUSSED AT WICHITA 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Plans for building 
an addition to the ever-normal granary 
have been discussed by public elevator 
operators in Wichita to handle the sur- 
plus crop that is pouring into the ter- 
minals here. One elevator man said that 
he was getting estimates on the cost of 
constructing a temporary wooden ele- 
vator to warehouse some of the wheat 
for a short time. 

Although the Wichita storage capacity 
is 16,000,000 bus, an increase of 3,000,000 
bus over a year ago, elevators held 7,- 
000,000 bus at the opening of this har- 
vest. In 11 days receipts at Wichita 
have been 1,999 cars, or approximately 
3,200,000 bus. 

Incidentally, this is a larger quantity 
than was received a year ago on the cor- 
responding 11 days, when 1,494 cars 
were received. 

After a week of good weather in the 
southern Kansas area, rains returned, 
commencing June 25. While rains have 
been spotted, they have been so widely 
scattered that they have interfered with 
harvest operations. This has cut down 
grain receipts at the Wichita Board of 
Trade to some extent. 
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MANCHU WHEAT PRODUCTION 
BELOW 1940 CROP FORECAST 

Wasnuinoton, D. C.—No estimate of 
the 1941 wheat crop in Manchuria has 
been received, but reports to the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations indi- 
cate a reduced acreage. The second offi- 
cial 1940 estimate was placed at about 
82,000,000 bus, but ‘trade estimates were 
about 4,000,000 bus lower. 

The Wheat Monopoly continues to 
withhold about 10,000,000 bus from the 
mills as a reserve and has set up a new 
flour distributing system, by which prov- 








inces, districts, cities and villages are to 
receive periodic allotments from which 
rations will be issued to the public by 
means of tickets. Farmers were paid 
$1.51 bu for their wheat, it was report- 
ed, including a bonus to encourage de- 
livery. The wholesale price of special 
grade flour, excluding cost of delivery 
and bag, was $2.02 per bag, while first 
and second grades were $1.79 and $1.50 
per bag, respectively. 

Although the objectives of Manchuria’s 
first five-year plan, ending this season, 
were not attained, plans for a second 
five-year program to begin in October 
call for increased acreages of foodstuffs, 
among which were wheat, corn, millet 
and rice. 
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PICKETING STOPPED BY 
WISCONSIN COURT ORDER 


MitwavukeE, Wis.—The Wisconsin su- 
preme court has affirmed an order of 
Circuit Judge William F. Shaughnessy 
enjoining two A. F. of L. unions from 
picketing employees of the M. Carpen- 
ter Baking Co. here or boycotting its 
products among customers and retail out- 
lets. The state supreme court’s vote 
was 3 to 3, and the equal division of 
opinion called for affirming the decision 
of the lower court. 

Judge Shaughnessy had found the Bak- 
ery Sales Drivers Local 344 and Auto 
Truck Drivers Joint Council No. 50 
guilty of violating the employment peace 
act by engaging in secondary picketing. 
The unions had appealed the court’s or- 
der, claiming, among other things, that 
Carpenter had not placed its grievances 
before the state employment relations 
board and had failed to exhaust its rem- 
edies at law before going into court to 
seek an injunction. 
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J. S$. FOLTZ WITH SALES 
STAFF OF WEBER COMPANY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—J. S. Foltz, until 
recently sales manager of the south- 
western territory for Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, last week joined 
the sales organization of Weber Flour 
Mills Co., Salina. 

Mr. Foltz, who was with the Larabee 
organization for about 20 years, will 
make Salina his headquarters. Mrs. 
Foltz will move to Salina after dispos- 
ing of their home in Kansas City. 

Fred H. Schindler succeeded Mr. Foltz 
in the Larabee company. 








STANDARD BRANDS TO BOOST 
ENRICHED BREAD 


Starting early in July, Standard 
Brands, Inc., will conduct an exten- 
sive consumer advertising campaign 
to tell the public about the nutritive 
value of the new enriched bread, 
which it is helping bakers produce 
through its Fleischmann’s Enriched 
Hi-B: Yeast. The purpose of the 
campaign, it is explained, is to help 
speed up the public acceptance of 
enriched bread, as recommended by 
the Committee of Food and Nutri- 
tion of the National Research Coun- 
cil. 

The advertising will appear in Life, 
Newsweek, Time and 15 newspapers 
in 13 cities, with a combined maga- 
zine and newspaper circulation of 
more than 8,500,000. 
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COURT DECISION MAY 
AFFECT FEED FIRMS 


Judge’s Ruling in Goldblatt Case Seen as 
Significant in Wage-Hour 
Legal Attitude 

Cuicaco, Inu.—A court decision that 
may have considerable significance in 
connection with classification of feed 
firms under the wage-hour laws was 
handed down by Federal Judge Philip 
L. Sullivan in Chicago, June 19. 

Judge Sullivan ruled that the fair 
labor standards act does not apply to 
1,000 employees of warehouses operated 
by Goldblatt Bros., Chicago department 
store chain. The government sued to 
force the Goldblatt firm to observe the 
labor standards, contending that the 
warehouse employees were engaged in 
interstate commerce. As_ proof, it 
showed that the warehouses received 
goods from all parts of the country, 
processed some of them, and in some 
instances reshipped them to Goldblatt’s 
Indiana store. 

Judge Sullivan said in part: “The 
commodities having been delivered at 
warehouses in Chicago, interstate rela- 
tions then ceased. The goods were no 
longer in a stream or flow of commerce, 
but had come to rest . . . and the de- 
fendant was free to deliver same to its 
retail stores.” 

The jurist said that the transfer of 
goods to the Indiana store might be con- 
sidered an interstate activity, but “the 
Supreme Court has pointed out that 
there is a difference between what is 
national and what is local” when goods 
cross a state line. 

“While the region where activities are 
carried on embraces portions of two 
states,” the judge continued, “the activi- 
ties themselves comprise a continuous 
and integrated business, local in char- 
acter.” 

“Should this opinion be upheld by 
higher courts, it would make necessary 
a revision of the current attitude of the 
wages and hours div‘sion of the depart- 
ment of labor toward retail feed estab- 
lishments, and mean a more liberal in- 
terpretation of what constitutes a retail 
business, exempt from the law. 

At present, any feed dealer doing 25% 
or more of his business at wholesale 
prices and quantities, regardless of who 
the buyer is, is regarded as being in in- 
terstate commerce. Should Judge Sulli- 
van’s interpretation finally prevail, such 
business would not be wholesale, except 
when the buyer resold the goods. 

Likewise, it is significant for dealers 
located near state lines. 
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BAKERS GET HIGHER WAGES 
Baurtmore, Mp.—Combined payrolls in 
the bakery products industry of Mary- 
land were 14.3% higher this May than 
in May of last year but employment in- 
creased only 6.8%. 
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FRANK D. BRUCE, OF BRUCE 
BROS. GRAIN CO., SUCCUMBS 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Frank D. Bruce, 
of Bruce Bros. Grain Co., died on June 
29 following an operation. Mr. Bruce, 
who was 71 years old, was a member 
of the Board of Trade 26 years. He was 
buried at Dearborn, Mo., where he had 
formerly operated as a miller and grain 
man. His wife, a son and a daughter 
survive him. 
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NEW MANAGERS NAMED 
FOR STANARD-TILTON 


J. R. Mulroy in Charge at Alton and E. A. 
Gerard at Dallas—Separate Corpora- 
tion Identity Continued 
J. R. Mulroy has been named manager 
of the Alton, Ill, mill of the Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co., succeeding Robert H. 
Montgomery, who was vice president and 
general manager before all of the capital 
stock of the company was purchased by 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., of Minne- 
apolis. W. G. Catron is assistant man- 
ager and D. H. Wilson is sales manager 

at Alton. 

At the Dallas, Texas, plant of the 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., E. A. Gerard 
has been named manager, succeeding 
D. S. Donovan. A. J. Gleason is assist- 
ant manager and Z. H. Havstadt is sales 
manager. 

E. T. Stanard and J. R. Brown are 
vice presidents at Alton and Dallas, re- 
spectively. 

Few changes have been made in the 
Alton or Dallas organizations, the Rus- 
sell-Miller company said. Extensive im- 
provements of the Dallas property al- 
ready are under way. 

The Russell-Miller , Milling Co. an- 
nounced that the Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co. will be continued as a separate, dis- 
tinct corporation, with newly elected 
officers as follows: 

President, C. G. Ireys; executive vice 
president, M. F. Mulroy; treasurer, L. 
F. Miller; secretary and general sales 
manager, W. R. Heegaard. The new 
board of directors includes all of the 
officers and H. S. Helm, M. R. Devaney 
and E. T. Stanard. All are from Minne- 
apolis except Mr. Stanard, who lives in 
St. Louis. 

J. R. Mulroy, the new manager at 
Alton, is the son of M. F. Mulroy, and 
has been associated with the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. at Minneapolis and, 
before that, at Buffalo. E. A. Gerard, 
now Dallas manager, formerly was with 
Russell-Miller at Buffalo. 


¥ ¥ 


Vacation for the Montgomerys 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Robert H. Mont- 
gomery, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
at Alton, Ill., under the former owner- 
ship, says that he has no plans for the 
immediate future beyond treating Mrs. 
Montgomery and himself to a generous 
vacation. Previous to his association 
with the Stanard-Tilton company Mr. 
Montgomery was sales manager for the 
Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Independ- 
ence, Mo. His record in both cases was 
markedly satisfactory to the owners. 
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A & P RECORDS LARGEST 
YEARLY SALES IN HISTORY 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Company recorded the 
largest sales in its history during the 
fiscal year ended Feb. 28, according to 
the annual report of John A. Hartford, 
President. The volume of $1,115,774,058 
Compared with the previous high of $1,- 
065,806,885 for the year ended Feb. 28, 
1931, and with $990,358,339 for the prev- 
lous year. 

Net profits, however, declined to 1.64 
from 1.88, amounting to $18,336,617 after 
all charges, including $7,100,000 in fed- 
eral taxes, compared with the preceding 
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year when profits were $18,663,571 with 
$4,035,000 in federal taxes. 

Mr. Hartford explained that the de- 
cline in net profits was due to the com- 
pany’s traditional policy of sharing with 
consumers, producers and employees the 
savings resulting from increasing effi- 
Custom- 
ers are currently enjoying the lowest 
retail prices in relation to costs in the 
history of the grocery industry. During 
1940, growers and shippers received 138% 
more of the consumer’s food dollar than 
they did in 1937 and more than 53c of 
every dollar spent for fruits and vege- 
tables was returned to suppliers, Mr. 
Hartford said. 

Shorter hours, actual wage increases 
and added compensation amounting to 
$4,030,000 in the year showed, Mr. Hart- 
ford declared, that “there is no conflict 
between low prices to consumers and 
good working conditions for employees.” 


ciency of company operations. 
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WAGE-HOUR OFFICE 
STUDIES INDUSTRY 


Administration Takes Preliminary Steps for 
Appointing Milling Industry Com- 
mittee for Hearing 





Wasuineton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
Wage and Hour Administration has be- 
gun preliminary studies of the milling 
industry in preparation for appointing an 
industry committee to hold public hear- 
ing on fixing a minimum wage for mill 
labor. 

The administration has not proceeded 
far enough into the subject to make any 
announcement of the probable date of 
the hearing, Burton E. Oppenheim, di- 
rector of the industry committee branch 
of the administration, said. 

Normally it takes several months for 
the Wage and Hour office to assemble 
data on any industry, so the administra- 
tion will hardly be ready to proceed with 
the hearing until late this fall. The fair 
labor standards act provides that a com- 
mittee must be appointed to fix minimum 
wages in all industries and such a mini- 
mum rate of pay cannot exceed 40c hour. 
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TOM SMITH RESIGNS FROM 
OPM ADVISORY POSITION 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Tom Smith, sec- 
retary of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, has resigned as special adviser to 
the division of purchases of the Office 
of Production Management. Howard 
Cunningham, assistant deputy director 
of purchases for the OPM, in commend- 
ing Mr. Smith for his work in the de- 
fense position, explained that Mr. Smith’s 
resignation was accepted because of re- 
cent ruling of the OPM that no one can 
be employed by that defense body who 
also is .an employee of a trade associa- 
tion. 





FIRST NEW WHEAT 
AT CHICAGO 


The first car of new wheat on the 
Chicago market this year was re- 
ceived by James E. Bennett & Co., 
and was shipped from southeastern 
Indiana. It graded No. 4 red, with 
test weight 59.6 Ibs, showed 12.70% 
moisture and 2.4% foreign material. 
The car sold at $1.03 bu. 
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The Record of the Years 


Of the advertising appearing in this issue more than 
one-fifth of the total space is authorized by advertisers 
whose announcements have appeared in THE Nortn- 
WESTERN MILLER and its associated publication, THE 
AMERICAN BAKER, for more than 50 years. 





Number of Years 
Advertising Has 


Following is the Breakdown in Detail: 


Number of Advertis- 
ers in This Issue 


Space Used in This 
Issue 
(Pct. of Total) 





*Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


publications to be associated. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 





Appeared (Cumulative Totals) 

65 ag 1.8 

50 18 22.3 ~ 
40 16 30.8 

30 104 51.5 

20 169 75.6 

‘10 201 83.6 

Less than 

10 years 51 16.4 


In acknowledgment of this most convincing evidence of ap- 
proval by the industries with which it is the privilege of these 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING Co. 
Publishers of 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLING PRODUCTION 
FEEDSTUFFS 








COURTNEY H. COTTON DIES 
AFTER LENGTHY ILLNESS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Courtney H. Cot- 
ton, for 15 years manager of the feed 
department of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Corp., died on June 30 at home after 
a lingering illness which followed a heart 
attack of last November. He was 49 
years old. 

Long associated the millfeed 
trade, Mr. Cotton was with Kemper Mill 
& Elevator Co., then the country’s larg- 
est feed operator, until it closed in 1914. 
Later he was manager of the feed de- 
partment of Goffe & Carkener until join- 
ing the Kansas Flour Mills Corp. in 1926. 

He was vice president of the Kansas 
City Feed Club and active also in Kansas 
City’s First Families’ Club. Surviving 
him are Mrs. Cotton and a daughter, 
Mrs. C. E. Stevens, of Alhambra, Cal. 
Funeral was tentatively planned for 
July 2 at Stine McClure’s, Kansas City, 
with his pallbearers all members of the 
feed trade. 
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TERMINAL STORAGE ANXIETY 
‘PARTLY RELIEVED IN KANSAS 
Dopnee Crry, Kansas.—The _ tension 
about terminal storage for wheat is part- 
ly relieved by lower yields and by new 
and reconditioned farm storage, it is 
reported here. To reduce a crop by mil- 
lions of bushels in 10 days makes a differ- 
ence. Railroads, too, are reporting that 
the equipment which they expected to 
utilize in Texas and Oklahoma is being 
released and will be available to handle 
that part of the Kansas crop that will 
be offered for shipment. 





FLOUR EXPORT PROGRAM 
SET FOR FISCAL YEAR 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The wheat flour 
export subsidy program for the new 
fiscal year will have the same provisions 
as that of the previous year, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has announced. 

Rates of subsidy payments were an- 
nounced as follows on June 30: 60c bbl 
from Pacific ports to the Philippines, 
$1.35 from Pacific ports to the Americas, 
and $1.35 to the Americas from other 
United States ports. These are un- 
changed from the rates announced May 7. 

The final date for sales under the pro- 
gram was set at June 30, 1942, with 
actual exportation closing on Oct. 31, 
1942. Final date for filing claims is 
Dec. 31, 1942. 

The wheat flour export program 
Hx2a of the United States Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration terminated on 
June 30, 1941, and reports on export 
sales for the last day under the Hx2a 
program were required to be made to an 
agent of the Secretary of Agriculture by 
midnight, June 30. 
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GRAIN ANNEX REGULATIONS 
Winnirec, Man.—If more than one 
temporary storage annex is built beside 
a grain terminal elevator then they must 
be clearly marked with distinguishing 
numbers, according to instructions issued 
by the Board of Grain Commissioners. 
All grain being loaded into an annex 
must be cleaned and of straight grade. 
Inspection and weight certificates must 
be issued daily for the total quantity of 
grain taken into store, the orders said. 
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LARGE NUMBER OF HAND-TO-MOUTH 
BOOKINGS SWELLS FLOUR TOTAL 


—_—~<—-. 


Bulk of Business in Bakery Purchases—Indications Shown of 
Bigger Sales Soon Because of Low Stocks 
in Buyers’ Hands 


With bakers coming into the market 
in greater numbers for small to mod- 
erate sized bookings, flour sales activity 
increased in total volume during the 
week, Northwestern sales averaged 125% 
of capacity, compared with 62% the 

previous week and 

50% the correspond- 

ing week last year. 

Southwestern book- 

ings also improved, 

representing 65% of 
capacity, against 45% the week before 
and 80% in the comparable period of 
1940. Sales volume was reported as dis- 
appointing at Buffalo, but inquiries came 
in thick and fast. 

The bulk of the week’s business was 
in bakery sales of a hand-to-mouth na- 
ture. This was regarded as an indica- 
tion that bakers’ stocks were getting low 
enough to force them to buy in larger 
quantities soon. 

PRICES 

Although southwestern flours advanced 
10@20c bbl, northwestern standard 
grades dropped off around 15c bbl. 
Buffalo patents were up 5@10c, how- 
ever. 

CLEARS 

Spring clears were very strong, mov- 
ing ahead about 15¢c bbl. Winter wheat 
clears were steady to slightly lower. 

EXPORTS 


Export business improved somewhat 
with the expiration of the 1941 subsidy, 
and sales to the Philippines increased 
sharply on the west coast. Chinese busi- 
ness is reported to be held back by 
prices and shortage of shipping space. 


MILLFEED 


Demand from mixers continues strong, 
and millfeed markets display bullishness. 
An active demand has been met with 
scant offerings for the most part. Heav- 
ier feed such as shorts, middlings and 
red dog received the most vigorous call. 
Inquiries were good for both near-by 
and future shipments. 

PRODUCTION 

Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to THe NorTHwesTerRN 
Miter that they produced 1,322,910 bbls 
of flour during the week, compared with 
1,307,681 bbls the previous period and 
1,255,762 the corresponding week of 1940. 
Two and three years ago, the week’s 
production was 1,300,274 and 1,273,754 
bbls, respectively. Although northwest- 
ern production decreased somewhat and 
the southwestern figure gained slightly, 
there was little weekly change in either 
section. Buffalo mills, however, record- 
ed a 20,620-bbl gain. 
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DENVER EXPECTED TO BE 
BIG ANTI-TRUST CENTER 
Denver, Coro.—This city soon will be- 
come one of the nation’s principal centers 
in the anti-trust division of the United 
States Department of Justice, Holmes 
Baldridge, chief division counsel, has 
predicted. He indicated that the federal 
food price investigation, which resulted 
in several indictments here last January, 
will be reopened and expanded to in- 








clude seven or eight Rocky Mountain 
states. 

“The Denver indictments,” Mr. Bald- 
ridge said, “have had a wide-sweeping 
effect on prices throughout the country. 
Following the food price fixing indict- 
ments, a marked decrease in food prices 
was noted in various parts of the coun- 
try. At present, the anti-trust division 
is concentrating on keeping prices for 
necessities, principally food, from soar- 
ing, and smashing rackets in defense 
industries. 

“We are now planning to enlarge the 
Denver office of the anti-trust division to 
a basis comparable with the offices in 
Chicago and Los Angeles.” 
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POTOMAC BAKERS HOLD 
OUTING, PLAN TO CONVENE 


BattimorE, Mv.—Forgetting all about 
business, members of the Potomac States 
Bakers Association from all sections com- 
prising the organization’s territory, gath- 
ered at Virginia Beach, Va., on June 14 
for their annual outing. Considerably 
more than 200 attended and there was 
an elaborate series of events, including 
a golf match, dances and numerous other 
affairs. Although there was some rain 
during the three-day jollification it did 
not interfere with the determination of 
all present to have a good time. Many 
of the bakers and allies from Baltimore 
made the trip by boat. 

A record number of golfers turned out 
for the match. The Old Bay Line 
Trophy, a silver water pitcher, went 
to Carl Hauswald, of the Hauswald 
Bakery, Baltimore, a leading golfer of 
the Monumental City. 

Although the annual convention of the 
association. is not scheduled to be held 
until Jan. 25-27 at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, plans already are be- 
ing made for the affair. The convention 
will mark the twenty-fifth annual gath- 
ering of the members and an unusually 
large number of leatures will be present- 
ed in honor of the event. The plans 
were discussed at a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee held at Virginia Beach 
during the outing. 
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PRODUCTION MEN’S CLUB 
ACTIVE IN NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y.—The Metropolitan 
Men’s Production Club, an organization 
in exact accordance with its name, has 
been operating in this area for the last 
several months. Membership, now total- 
ing 32, is limited to bakers, bakery tech- 
nicians and bakery equipment engineers. 
A membership ruling requires that “the 
ratio at all times shall be two bakers 
to one allied tradesman, exclusive of 
trade paper representatives.” 

Officers of the organization are: Ar- 
thur G. Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., 
president; Fred Weberpohls, H. C. Bo- 
hack Co., first vice president; E. Byron 
Cox, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., 
second vice president; W. H. Welker, 
Swift & Co., secretary and treasurer. 

Programs dealing with many subjects 


of interest to the baking industry have 
been arranged by Mr. Cox, program 
chairman. Part of each meeting has 
been devoted to general discussions. The 
club has adjourned until next fall, al- 
though an outing is planned for the 
summer. 
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CHAIN CELEBRATES 77TH YEAR 


Newark, N. J.—Wilkinson, Gaddis & 
Co., one of the largest and oldest grocery 
chains in New Jersey, is celebrating its 
77th anniversary. With 50 self-service 
markets and 80 mutual stores, the firm’s 
rise has been steady from one small store, 
established when Abraham Lincoln was 
president. The present managers are 
members of the same family as the 
founders. 
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SAFEWAY STORES CONSIDER 
N. Y. C. RETAIL OUTLETS 


New York, N. Y.—Negotiations by 
Safeway Stores, Inc., for acquisition of 
about 500 retail grocery stores owned 
by Daniel Reeves, Inc., in the metropoli- 
tan area are in progress, it was stated 
by Reeves officials. 

However, it was impossible to say 
when or if a deal will be concluded since 
the talks are of a preliminary nature. 
The Safeway Stores operate a chain of 
more than 2,500 units on the west coast 
and in the East. Acquisition of the 
Reeves units will give the corporation 
a strong foothold in the New York area. 
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FEED FUTURES TRADE 
CONTINUES IN VOLUME 


Options Decline With Promise of Heavy Mili 
Running, but Finish Week With 
Slight Net Gain 

Millfeed options advanced again dur- 
ing the week, softening at the week end 
but still maintaining a bold front. The 
tight spot situation was relieved, but 

future months ad- 
vanced _ slightly, 
Trading still was 
heavy, reaching 3, 
900 tons at Kansas 
City on June 30. At 
St. Louis buyers were not inclined to 
follow the steady advance, but when 
values eased, a good volume resulted, fol- 
lowed by sharply higher prices because 
of good demand, higher grains and light 
offerings. Impending heavier mill run 
ning brought abcut weakness on June 28. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, June 30: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds 
py USE ee eee 28.35 24.15 27.50 
AUBURN oc ccccccccee 8680 23.35 25.50* 
September ......... 26.35 23.50* 24.50 
OotOber ..ccesecsees 26.35 23.60* 24.00 
November ......... 6.35 24.00 24.00 

All quotations bid. *Nominal. 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trace in 
dollars per ton, Monday, June 30: 


Bran Shorts 
FUIY ccccccccccceccceevccies 21.10 26.10 
BUBB cvccvcccecsccoedssee 20.35 24.45 
September ...ccccccccccsccse 20.45 24.30 
CORGBEE. cccricccvcsovccsedes 20.60 24.30 
November ....cccsscccscces 21.00 24.25 


All quotations bid. 





FEED PRICES ZOOM UP AS DEMAND 
OUTSTRIPS SCANT OFFERINGS 


Week’s Advances Reminiscent of First Days of Present European 
War—Strong Buying Interest in Hogs and Poultry 
a Factor Contributing to Strength 


Days reminiscent of the first week in 
September, 1939, when the European war 
began, were experienced in feedstuffs 
markets during the week. Prices of all 
articles registered sharp advances, some 
of them as much as $3 and #% ton, influ- 
enced by urgent clamoring 
of buyers for quick ship- 
ment. Producers were un- 
able to care for the orders 
as fast as received ang the 
situation was just as tight 
at the higher price levels 
as it was before. The index number 
of wholesale feedstuffs prices for the 
country as a whole advanced 8.4 points 
during the week, reaching 126.2, com- 
pared with 117.8 the previous week and 
103.7 a year ago. 

Despite a relatively large run, offer- 
ings of millfeeds were scarce as mills 
were compelled to place output on pre- 
vious orders rather than for new sale. 
At Minneapolis, middlings and red dog 
were in the best demand with requests 
coming principally from mixed feed 
manufacturers. 

Millfeeds at Chicago also showed con- 
siderable strength with broad inquiry 
and inadequate offerings. At Kansas 
City, shorts led the way as an unsatis- 
fied demand bid prices up sharply. Mills 
offered by-product feeds sparingly as 
most of them were well booked up, par- 
ticularly on their June production. The 
Buffalo wheat feed situation was very 
firm, with prices advancing under a 





heavy demand for near-by and _ future 
shipments. Inquiry for feed for near- 
by shipments was quite urgent but sup- 
plies were light. Only small quantities 
were available from western mills and 
Canadian feed was also in light supply. 

Linseed meal, soybean meal and cot- 
tonseed meal also made sharp advances. 
Large scale buying was reported by 
mixed feed manufacturers and_ with 
strength in flaxseed, soybeans and cot- 
tonseed markets, substantially higher 
prices for by-product meals were readily 
secured. At Minneapolis there was 4 
steady call for linseed meal for prompt 
shipment and a broad inquiry for future 
deliveries as well. Some of the larger 
jobbers and distributors in the Minne- 
apolis trade area inquired actively for 
linseed meal for shipment throughout 
the rest of the year. 

Packing house products also showed 
further advances. The general demand 
for these items was reported as very 
good, with most manufacturers oversold 
for near-by delivery. Such items as malt 
sprouts, brewers’ dried grains and dis- 
tillers’ grains were also firm and higher; 
with demand active. Supplies of malt 
sprouts and distillers’ grains were light 
to moderate, but supplies of brewers 
grains were fairly plentiful, particularly 
in eastern markets. Both sun-cured and 
dehydrated alfalfa meal prices wert 
about $1 ton higher, influenced by it 
proved demand and strength in other 
feed commodities. 
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GONGESTION POSSIBLE “BEAR” FACTOR 







WORKING AGAINST WHEAT LOAN 


<> 


Influence Expected to Be Only Local, However, Indicating High 
Level of Prices Despite What Will Be Largest 
Carry-over in History 


This year the development of conges- 
tion at localized points may offset a part 
of the price-bolstering influence of the 
Joan program in certain areas, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics reports. 
However, every effort is being made by 
the Department of Agriculture to guard 
against market congestion that may de- 
velop in connection with the movement 
of the new crop as a result of the 
largest carry-over of old wheat in his- 
tory. 

The domestic wheat supply for the 
1941-12 season now seems likely to be 
about 1,300,000,000 bus, compared with 
about 1,100,000,000 bus in 1940-41. The 
condition of the wheat crop for 1941 has 
been interpreted to indicate a probable 
outturn of about 910,000,000 bus, and 
available data as to the utilization and 
supplies of old wheat indicated a carry- 
in on July 1, 1941, of about 395,000,000 
bus. 

With domestic disappearance in the 
1941-12 marketing year estimated at 
650,000,000 bus, there would be about 
650,000,000 bus available for exports, 
shipments and carry-over at the end of 
the season, which is about 225,000,000 bus 
above the corresponding quantity for 
1940-41. 

World wheat stocks on July 1 will be 
at a new high for that date. Increases in 
the United States, Canada and Argen- 
tina, as compared with a year earlier, 
will more than offset reductions in Aus- 
tralia, Europe and North Africa. With 
a world crop expected to be about the 
same as last year, total world wheat sup- 
plies in 1941-42 will again be of record 
size. Supplies in Canada and the United 
States are especially large, but steps are 
being taken to provide adequate storage 
for current supplies and to check further 
expansion. Stocks of wheat in Argen- 
tina are also very large, and while some 
reduction in acreage is expected for the 
next harvest, weather to date points: to 
a crop which will more than tax storage 
facilities in that country. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics asserts that the size of these 
world stocks, together with curtailed 
import markets, would greatly de- 
press United States prices were it 
not for the loan program, which re- 
cently was announced for 1941-42 at 
an 85% of parity level. 


Computed on the basis of export val- 
ues, current prices are now about 40c 
higher than existing export price levels, 
and this spread will probably widen later 
in the season. With a different loan 
policy in the United States, prices in 
other surplus producing countries would 
be even lower than they are now. 

At the present time market prices in 
the United States are below the loan val- 
ues established for the 1941 crop. No. 2 
hard winter wheat at Kansas City was 
about 13¢ below the loan rate at that 
market on June 25. Each season since 
the government wheat loan programs 
Were inaugurated in 1938, prices have 
Temained below the loan rates until a 
Substantial part of the new crop had 

placed under loan. In late July, 
1989, the price of No. 2 hard winter at 





Kansas City declined to 18c below, and 
in mid-August, 1940, it was about 12c 
below the loan rate. 

Prices of domestic spring wheat at 
Buffalo on June 25 were about 5c lower 
than those of Canadian wheat of a com- 
parable quality, c.i.f., duty paid, at Buf- 
falo. In order to eliminate the possi- 
bility of serious Canadian competition 
in our markets later in the season, the 
President, acting under the Agricultural 
Marketing Act, announced that imports 
of wheat and wheat products would be 
restricted beginning May 28, 1941. 

A number of uncertainties in the wheat 
picture have been dispelled during the 
past month, the Bureau says. The 1941 
wheat loan program based on the 85% of 
parity loan law was announced following 
the national referendum on marketing 
quotas in which qa majority of over 80% 
cast a favorable vote. Under the law 
the 85% of parity loan is mandatory 
when quotas are approved. The wheat 
loan rate is based on the July 1 parity 
price for wheat, and the department 
estimated that 85% of parity on that 
date represented an average national 
loan rate to farmers of approximately 
98c bu. With the 1941 wheat parity 
and conservation payments amounting to 
18c, this means that the program co- 
operator will receive a total return ap- 
proximately equal to the parity price. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COTTON VALUES BREAK, 
THEN GAIN DURING WEEK 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 7.48 as 
compared with 4.05 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and light weight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is 16.18 as compared with 9.91 a 
year ago. 





New York, N. Y.—On reports of a 
possible ceiling for cotton goods, fixed 
by price administrator Leon Henderson, 
values broke sharply. Business in spots 
came practically to a_ standstill with 
futures also lighter. 

However, later in the week a recovery 
was staged and, although the market was 
still nervous, news that the Senate agri- 
culture committee was opposed to price 
limitation of this nature gave the stimu- 
lus to values giving gains of 21 to 23 
points. The trade was active in buying 
with some support by Wall Street. The 
weather was improved and generally fa- 
vorable for the crop. 

Burlap futures advanced with spot 
and afloat prices unchanged. Offerings 
were scarce with no relief of the short- 
age in sight. 








BREAD 1s THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW KROGER OUTLET 
The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. is 
opening a new master or super market 
at Jonesboro, Ark. The one-story brick 
building will be 50x120 feet, will have a 
parking space 50x200 feet adjoining. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported .by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 





Previous June 29, July 1, July 2, 

June 28, 1941 week 1940 1939 1938 

EL, iw 60%.0:6.4.6.4:.010 0.0 600065 276,433 283,536 279,898 275,928 269,496 
EE a wis 9 0806 A ekte se eees 520,731 512,469 458,149 484,621 493,673 
SEY ad. 6 ois 4.5 0b) a¥4neeeneees 189,595 168,976 210,868 182,465 200,608 
Central West—Eastern Division. 101,284 177,937 102,932 79,510 71,119 
Western Division .......... 53,183 62,226 60,413 72,279 69,149 
oe RE rrr 16,752 28,595 19,201 23,791 .*69,660 
North Pacific Const ......0sse0% 164,932 173,942 124,301 186,680 100,049 
ME 50 408 Ge Shbas eke badeer 1,322,910 1,307,681 1,255,762 1,300,274 1,273,754 


*Includes Indiana, since 1938 under Central West, 


tRevised. 


Percentage of activity 


Eastern Division. 


Crop-year production 
1 to, 








2) r July 1t 

July 1, July 2, June 28, June 29, 

1939 1938 1941 1940 
43 41 14,706,296 15,310,700 
71 70 25,374,891 24,825,765 
61 68 10,100,343 9,855,041 
66 62 6,308,411 6,177,176 
61 42 3,065,707 3,328,389 
48 68 1,460,520 1,576,458 
82 64 7,807,864 7,395,256 
61 58 68,824,032 68,468,785 





June 28, Previous June 29, 
1941 week 1940 
Northwest ....... 49 50 49 
Southwest ........ 74 72 66 
TOURIO cc cscccccs 64 57 72 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. .. 57 44 70 
Western Div. .. 45 53 51 
Southeast ........ 48 59 44 
N. Pacific Coast .. 80 84 57 
Wotals ocesese 63 62 62 
THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
June 22-28 ...... 415,500 305,305 73 
Previous week 415,500 298,732 72 
YVOOr G80 .c.cces 398,400 245,243 62 
Two years ago... 397,200 251,350 63 
Five-year AVeCTAge .....cccesececces 63 
TOR-VOOF GVOTABS occccccicvesccves 60 
Kansas City 
June 22-28 ...... 180,000 130,570 73 
Previous week .. 180,000 132,181 73 
BOOP OBO ccceces 180,000 127,277 71 
Two years ago... 175,200 138,353 77 
Pive-YVOGF BVOTARO oc covcccvccececee 74 
TORFORE AVOTERS 6c cccirccsccswoee 69 
Wichita 
June 22-28 ...... 56,700 35,341 62 
Previous week 56,700 32,294 57 
STOMP BOO .cecees 56,700 41,129 73 
Two years ago... 56,700 41,255 73 
Salina 
June 22-28 ...... 56,100 49,515 88 
Previous week 56,100 49,262 88 
BOG? GOB sacoses 56,100 44,500 79 
Two years ago... 56,100 53,663 96 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbls tivity 
June 22-28 ...... 130,800 103,503 79 
Previous week .. 130,800 113,408 87 
WOOP GMO .cccnes 141,600 63,297 45 
Two years ago... 143,700 106,680 72 
PIVG*VORT GVOTERS ccccccesccccccces 55 
Ten-year AVETASE ......ccccecscces 50 
Portland District 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
June 22-28 ...... 74,600 61,429 82 
Previous week 74,600 60,534 81 
WORF GBS ocicesce 74,600 61,004 82 
Two years ago... 69,600 75,000 100 
Five-year Average ......ccsseeesees 71 
Ten-year AVeCTAZE .........seeeeeee 57 
BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
June 22-28 ...... 294,600 189,595 64 
Previous week .. 294,600 168,976 57 
ZWOOP OHO os ccc 289,800 210,868 72 
Two years ago... 296,900 182,465 61 
PEVOsFORE GVGTORS. occ cc vcccceccece 66 
Ten-year AVeCTAZE ......2ecececece 67 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

June 22-28 ...... 389,550 186,753 48 
Previous week .. 389,550 182,679 47 
Year ago ....... 389,550 188,637 48 
Two years ago... 409,650 172,349 42 
PEVOsFORE GUOTORS 6 o:k0 000602 ceseecs 40 
DOR-FORF GVOTOARS~ oo csccceccccesecr 40 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 22-28 ...... 179,100 99,680 568 
Previous week .. 179,100 100,857 56 
WOOP BHO .cccsce 180,900 91,261 51 
Two years ago... 258,900 103,579 40 
Five-year average .......cceeeeeees 44 
Ten-year AVCTAGE .......cccerccees 40 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

June 22-28 ...... 176,820 101,284 57 
Previous week ..*176,820 77,937 44 
Year ago ....... 146,220 102,932 70 
Two years ago... 120,420 79,510 66 
Five-year AveTage ......ccceesceees 59 
Ten-year AVETAGE .....cccecccseees 55 

*Revised. 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St..Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 22-28 ...... 117,600 53,183 45 
Previous week .. 117,600 62,226 53 
WORF BHO .cccces 117,600 60,413 51 
Two years ago... 117,600 72,279 61 
PEVO*FORE QVOTERS ov cccccccccicscce 48 
TWOU-VORP GVOTOMS co cicccccdocceses 45 


THE SOUTHEAST 


Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bis bbls tivity 

June 22-28 ...... 34,800 16,752 48 
Previous week 48,000 28,595 59 
Year ago ....... 43,200 19,201 44 
Two years ago... 48,600 23,791 48 
Five-year average ........eseeeeees 54 
Ten-year AVETAGE ....ccceccesecees 56 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, 


together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 





-—Southwest—, 

Weekly Crop year 

production 
June 22-28 ..... 24,404 1,188,887 10,465 
Previous week .. 23,972 10,817 
Two weeks ago. 23,299 11,226 
1940 21,316 1,149,785 10,655 
1939 22,502 1,138,142 10,821 
1938 22,800 1,145,163 10,382 
1937 24,549 1,208,203 9,250 
Five-yr. average 23,114 1,166,036 10,315 


c—Northwest—, 
Weekly Crop year 
to date production to date production to date production to date 


-— Buffalo—— 7-——Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


562,131 ,110 378,326 41,979 2,129,344 
6,337 41,126 
6,475 40,999 
581,626 7,908 368,522 39,879 2,099,933 
590,192 6,842 390,126 40,165 2,118,460 
547,391 7,523 371,994 40,705 2,064,548 
553,410 7,464 382,013 42,263 2,143,626 
566,950 7,369 378,196 40,798 2,111,182 
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BLACKGUARDING THE BAKER 








part for the wheat in the bread is 





WHO GETS THE BREAD MONEY? ---0-~~---ncenncns emowny 
This chart shows where the muney goes when American housewives spend 
$100 for bread. Although the farmer e the third lergest a, 


y @ little more than 























The chart here reproduced is being distributed by the Division of Informa- 


tion of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 


Viewed in connection with 


the price warning recently issued to the baking industry by Price Administrator 
Henderson, it suggests the all-along-the-line publicity attack on bread prices re- 


cently forecast in editorial comment in this publication. 


Further discussion of 


the subject will be found on the editorial page of this issue. 





F.T.C. CRACKS DOWN ON 
ENRICHED BREAD CLAIM 


C.— (Special) —The 
first “enriched bread” advertisement to 


Wasuinoton, D. 


run afoul of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has resulted in a stipulation being 
signed by the Rubel Baking Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, to cease making certain repre- 
sentations as to a product described 
_as “High Vitamin B, Wheat Bread.” 

Pgad Morehouse, director of the radio 
and periodical division of the commis- 
sion, said that the Rubel case is the only 
one now before the FTC about which he 
can talk, or which is ready for an an- 
nouncement of the action taken. He in- 
dicated that no special drive had been 
instituted by the commission against 
bread advertisements, but said that the 
commission was always watchful of cases 
wherein the federal laws seem to be 
ignored. 

Under the stipulation, the Rubel com- 
pany agrees to cease advertising that its 
bread contains per loaf as many as 800 
international units of vitamin B, or con- 
tains more units of that vitamin, or of 
any other vitamin present, than is ac- 
tually the case, or that, when eaten in 
quantities ordinarily consumed, the prod- 
uct will supply the minimum daily nutri- 
tional requirement for vitamin B,, the 
FTC reports. 

The respondent further stipulates, ac- 
cording to the commission, that it will 
cease representing, by designating its 
product as “Rubel’s High Vitamin Wheat 
Bread,” or by designating the yeast with 
which it is baked as “high vitamin yeast,” 
that its product is rich in vitamins gen- 
erally or contains all the necessary vita- 
mins, including all the factors in the 
vitamin B complex, in __ significant 
amounts. 

Other representations which the re- 
spondent agrees to discontinue, the FTC 
says, are that its product is a weight- 
reducing or health food; is necessary or 
adequate to supplement dietary vitamin 
deficiency, and that any one of the vita- 
mins contained in its bread product is 
the most essential vitamin needed for 
building and maintaining good health. 


BIG SOYBEAN USE IN 
INDUSTRY PREDICTED 


NaAsHVILLE, Tenn.—Speaking at the 
Southern Chemurgic Conference here 
June 18, E. F. Johnson, of Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo., predicted 
“great strides” in the utilization of soy- 
beans in industry. 

“It is possible that with the war situ- 
ation creating a scarcity of some impor- 
tant metals, we may see tremendous 
strides in the next few months in the util- 
ization of both cotton and soybean pro- 
tein in the development of a new plastic- 
like material to replace aluminum and 
many other of our lighter alloys,” he 
said. 

“Unfortunately, with the natural se- 
crecy that must go with any military 
operation, it is not possible to secure any 
accurate information as to the progress 
on the utilization of plastics or plastic- 
like substances in the construction of 
war machines,” he continued, “but we do 
know that high-speed investigation and 
development are under way.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





LITTLE CHANGE IN WINNIPEG MART 

Wiynirec, Man.—Pit trade in wheat 
here during the week was a duplication 
of the past few weeks. July remained 
the lone future on the quotations board 
and failed to get away from the official 
minimum of 7714c. Only a few minor 
routine trades were recorded and for 
long periods the pit was deserted. Prac- 
tically no export business was worked 
in Canadian wheat or flour. 

Coarse grain futures prices at Winni- 
peg followed action in southern markets 
last week and all-oats and barley quota- 
tions climbed to new seasonal highs. 
Offerings in oats and barley were light 
and short-covering boosted values easily. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT FREIGHT RATES FIXED 
Wiynirec, Man.—Freight rates on the 
movement of wheat from Fort William 
and Port Arthur to lower Canadian lake 
and St. Lawrence ports have been fixed 
at maximum levels and will remain in 
force until further notice. The maxi- 
mum rate to Georgian Bay ports, Gode- 
rich and Sarnia is 314,c bu, Port Colborne 


4c, Kingston and Prescott 5c; Montreal, 
Sorel, Three Rivers and Quebec 8c. 
Some observers express the view that 
a good share of the boats may be divert- 
ed to the ore trade, carrying pulp, or 
hauling grain to Buffalo to the extent 
that that port can handle it. Canadian 
government officials cannot fix rates to 
United States ports. With the excep- 
tion of St. Lawrence ports, the new rates 
are below those current at the time that 
the maximum freights were announced. 
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FLOUR, WHEAT EXPORTS 
INCREASE DURING APRIL 


Wasuineotron, D. C.—Exports of Unit- 
ed States wheat, including flour as grain, 
increased during April, and the month’s 
total of 4,900,000 bus was the largest re- 
ported during the present marketing 
year, the Department of Agriculture 
reports. : 

The bulk of the shipments, nearly 
8,000,000 bus, were of flour made from 
domestic wheat, but 1,200,000 bus of 
grain also entered trade channels. Ex- 
ports of flour milled in bond, mostly 
from Canadian wheat, amounted to 
600,000 bus. About 3,800,000 bus were 
shipped out in April, 1940, of which 
1,800,000 were of grain, 1,300,000 of 
flour from domestic wheat, and 700,000 
bus of flour from other wheat. 

During July-April, a total of 33,400,- 
000 bus of wheat and flour was exported 
from the United States, compared with 
50,200,000 bus in the corresponding pe- 
riod of last season. As an emergency 
measure, beginning April 1, the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
ceased to issue trade returns by coun- 
tries of destination, but nearly half of 
the wheat and flour exported from July 
1, 1940, through March 31, 1941, went to 
the Far East and nearly a third to the 
Latin American countries. 
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RENEWS LABOR CONTRACT 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Local 20,970 of the 
Flour, Feed and Grain Elevator Work- 
ers, A. F. of L. affiliate, has, for the 
fourth consecutive year, renewed its con- 
tract with the Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis. Under the terms of the 
agreement, a closed shop and wage in- 
crease of 4c per hour are granted. A 
five-day week of 40 hours, with time and 
one half for overtime, was also agreed 
on. Paid vacations from one to two 
weeks, according to the period of em- 
ployment, are also included. H. Neupert, 
secretary of the local union, made the 
announcement. 


a een ER IRR RR Ea ied EC HE 
BREAD STANDARDS HEARING 
BEGINS JULY 7 


The baking industry has rushed 
the preparation of testimony to be 
given at the federal hearings on pro- 
posed bread standards which begin 
in Washington, D. C., on July 7. Al- 
though the American Bakers Associ- 
ation had asked Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator McNutt for a delay of 
the hearing until September, especial- 
ly in view of enrichment problems, 
the request was denied. The com- 
plete text of the definitions and 
standards of identity proposed by the 
Federal Security Agency appears on 
pages 22-26 of this issue. 





July 2, 1941 


LOAF STANDARDIZATION 
SOUGHT BY RETAILERS 


National Association of Retail Grocers Hits 
Multiplicity in Style, Shape and 
Packaging of Bread 
Cuicaco, Int.—Among the resolutions 
passed by the forty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers held here June 16-19 was 
a proposal for the standardization of 

loaves of bread. 

The resolution cited the “unnecessary 
multiplicity and variety in the style, 
shape and packaging of bread” as eco- 
nomically unjustifiable and a wasteful 
type of competitive practice, “wholly out 
of place in a country living under the 
stress of a national emergency.” 

The convention authorized and directed 
the national office of the association to 
make “appropriate representation to the 
consumers’ division of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management with a view to 
bringing about remedial action.” 

A resolution in connection with the 
current investigation of the food indus- 
try cited the anti-trust division of the 
Department of Justice as “consistently 
disseminating publicity which is factual- 
ly unfounded, likely to mislead the pub- 
lic, and extremely prejudicial to the food 
industry.” 

The publicity allegedly advanced the 
claim that the existing spread between 
what the farmer gets for his products 
and what the consumer pays is largely 
attributable to uneconomic distribution 
practices. 

The resolution indicated the growing 
spread between the farmers’ return and 
the consumers’ price is primarily attrib- 
utable to increased labor costs and taxes. 
The resolution cited A. C. Hoffman and 
F. V. Waugh, economists for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as assigning to in- 
creased labor costs primary responsibil- 
ity for the increase in this spread. 

Other resolutions of the convention hit 
at interstate trade barriers and called 
for uniform state food and drug laws. 

Resolutions dealing with taxation in- 
cluded one which urged a general manv- 
facturers sales tax, payable by the first 
processor and added to the initial cost 
of manufacture of goods moving into 
distribution channels, as “preferable to 
any other form of sales taxation” neces- 
sary during the national emergency. 
The resolution cited the proposed tax as 
“particularly to be preferred over dis- 
criminatory excise taxes, such as_ those 
currently proposed for certain food 
items.” 

The convention endorsed legislation 
introduced in Congress to effect repeal 
of the special license tax on retail ceal- 
ers in oleomargarine. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ALGERIAN CROPS TO BE INCREASED 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Under conditions 
prevailing late in April, the 1941 grain 
crops of Algeria gave promise of exceed- 
ing those of 1940, although the acreages 
sown were about the same, according t0 
information received in the Office of |*or- 
eign Agricultural Relations. The iotdl 
wheat crop was unofficially forecast 
about 82,000,000 bus, consisting of about 
24,000,000 bus of durum and 8,000,000 
of bread wheat, as compared with a total 
of 27,600,000 bus in 1940. A slight de- 
cline from 1940 was indicated for bread 
wheat, but with favorable weather during 
May it was thought that both durum and 
bread wheat would improve. 
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GOOD WHEAT 












“WORTH ALL IT COSTS" 











From the selection of good wheat—through the 


milling of good flour—to the ultimate goal of good 
baking—the name King Midas is a guarantee of 
quality straight down the line. We know that fine 
wheat is essential to fine flour, just as every baker 
knows quality flour is essential to quality baking. 

Since the day we nailed up our first barrel of 


King Midas, it has been our constant aim to mill 














Flour | GOOD FLOUR 


GOOD BAKING 





a truly fine flour—a flour that will make the task 
easier and profits greater for every quality baker. 
Modern scientific milling methods together 
with unsurpassed facilities for securing and storing 
the best wheat make King Midas Flour the finest 
obtainable for every bakery need. 
Remember — quality is the surest foundation 


for permanent success. 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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YOUR WHEAT IS ON PARADE: 


Again the nation’s wheat lines up for inspection 

. . county by county it passes in review. And the 
sharp eyes of the General Mills Wheat Surveyors 
catch even the smallest defect. 

These are critical months. Wheat’s fickle as a 
feminine fancy. No one knows what the new crop 
will bring. 

But General Mills finds out first! 

With the first Southwestern harvest, the Wheat 
Survey begins to roll. Almost from the jaws of the 
combines come samples of the new crop. Samples 
are rushed to laboratories, tested chemically, ac- 
tually baked into bread. And a complete report 
reaches General Mills grain buyers before the wheat 
ever hits market. 

General Mills buyers don’t guess; they know. 
They can and do take the pick of the crop .. . the 
grains that mean uniform, high-quality products 
in your shop. There are no new-crop shop worries, 
no product variations when you use General Mills 
flours. Your General Mills man can prove these 
facts; ask him! 








UNIFORM Quality 


Guaranteed by 
the Wheat Survey! 






General Mills, Inc. 


PRODUCTS CONTROL DEPARTMENT 
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‘My customers 
tell me my cakes are better 


now than ever before” 



































“And what’s more, these same folks are talking-up my 


cakes to their friends. My cake sales are already hitting a new high Pikes Peak batters absorb more liquid evenly; 
cakes stay fresh for extra days. Teamed with your 
own ability, Pikes Peak makes extra profits for you. 


and more new customers are coming in every day. What’s done it? 
Well, I'll give a big share of the credit to Pikes Peak Cake Flour. 
It gives me quicker blending, more shop economy. My cakes have 
more volume, finer texture and better flavor. Pikes Peak Cake Flour 
helps me do all these extra things that keep my customers coming 


back to me. I’m proud to sell my Pikes Peak cakes.” 








, 5 The choice soft white Dicklow wheat grown only in southern Idaho 
10-Second Vacations 


FOR BUSY BAKERS 
WHO CAN'T LEAVE THE SHOP Cake Flour is milled exclusively from this one wheat...a little thing 


possesses the delicate gluten suited perfectly for cake flour. Pikes Peak 


to say, but mighty important to your cakes. 
y & P y 


NEXT TIME, SPECIFY PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 










| 27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 
Stung the Bakers Uf America for over 5b Yeats 
THE ( olpradr MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: eaves, COLORADO 





Pe, OOS . 


Photo Courtesy Denver & Rio Grande Western R.R. 


PIKES PEAK, near Colorado Springs, Colorado, eT — i 
towers above picturesque Garden of the Gods. Fg tot eee a ee Seti < greeee 
Smooth-surfaced, spectacular skyline drive 
climbs to the summit, 14,109 feet above sea level. 
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NUTRITIONISTS CALL FOR HIGHER 


HE National Nutrition Conference, 
in its recommendations to the 

President, endorsed such quantities 
of calories, proteins and “certain impor- 
tant minerals and vitamins” as were de- 
clared essential to public health by the 
Committee on Food and Nutrition of the 
National Research Council. These quan- 
tities were adopted as “the yardstick by 
which to measure progress” toward “the 
general goal for good nutrition in the 
United States.” 

The recommended allowances, it was 
noted by those who studied them in con- 
nection with standards previously pro- 
posed by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, were considerably higher. Presum- 
ably the new recommendations will be 
considered by FDA in future adjust- 
ments of its nutritional requirements. 

Large differences are 
tween the FDA minimum requirements 
and those proposed by NRC for adults, 
particularly in the case of vitamin A, 
thiamin, vitamin C and calcium. FDA 
has not so far committed itself as to the 
daily human requirements for nicotinic 


disclosed be- 


acid, whereas definite figures are pro- 
posed by NRC. Adults, NRC 
should have 1.5 to 2.3 milligrams of vita- 
min B, daily, while FDA specifies only 
8. Of riboflavin, 2.2 to 3.3 milligrams 
are called for, as compared with 2 milli- 


says, 


grams in the FDA specifications. 

In reporting its recommended allow- 
ances for the various dietary essentials 
the Committee on Food and Nutrition 
of the National Research Council told 
the conference: 

“The committee was set up to advise 
on problems of national nutrition which 
might be involved in a total defense pro- 
gram. As soon as the committee was 
organized, it realized that one of its first 
undertakings should be to formulate al- 
lowances for the various dietary essen- 
tials. If a national nutrition program 
were to be undertaken, it seemed evident 
that such values would find wide useful- 
ness in nutrition work throughout the 
country. 

“The difficulty in such an undertaking 
lies in the lack of sufficient experimental 
evidence on which to base requirements 
for the various nutrients with any great 
degree of accuracy. Judgments as to 
requirements must at present, therefore, 
be based on incomplete and often con- 
flicting reports of research and clinical 
findings and on data derived from work 
on animals, differing in kind and compre- 
hensiveness from one vitamin to another. 
These facts explain the wide divergence 
in ‘requirements’ as set forth in the lit- 
erature. 

“In the present undertaking it was 
hoped to derive a table of dietary allow- 
ances which would represent the best evi- 
dence now available on the amounts of 
the various dietary essentials it is desir- 
able to include in practical dietaries. To 
this end the evidence in the literature 
was critically appraised, and in addition, 
judgments as to the various requirements 
were solicited from a considerable group 
of nutrition authorities, representing vari- 
ous fields of nutrition research. On the 
basis of the evidence thus obtained allow- 
ances were formulated. The values as 
here given, therefore (see accompanying 
table), represent the combined judgment 


of a large number of nutrition authorities 
in various parts of the coyntry. This 
does not mean, of course, that every con- 
tributor would fully agree with all the 
figures as given. It does mean, however, 
that the values are ones that they were 
willing to accept tentatively, until stand- 
ards derived from more exact data can 
be obtained. 


“In using these recommendations, it is 
important that the purposes and general 
policies which the committee had in mind 
in formulating them should be under- 
stood: 

“The allowances for specific nutrients 
are intended to serve as a guide for plan- 
ning adequate nutrition for the civilian 
population of the United States. The 


quantities as given were planned to pro- 
vide a reasonable margin of safety, but 
they do not allow for any extensive losses 
in cooking. They are to be distinguished 
from the minimum requirements recently 
proposed by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration for use in connection with the 
labeling of foods. The committee realizes 
that the values proposed will need to }e 
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after day. 





HERE’S WHY 


> The most desirable characteristics in this cake—eatin, qualil) 
and extended freshness—are both made possible by the ability 
of COVO Super-Mix to carry and hold extra moisture. This 
cake is soft and moist, with exceptionally tender eating -juality. 
It is definitely better than homemade cake in volume, extutt 
grain, keeping and eating quality. 

While COVO Super-Mix will safely carry all the suge- called 
for in any balanced formula, excessive sweetness is noi a chat 
acteristic of COVO Super-Mix Cakes. They do have ‘at all 
important quality, “Extended Freshness’—this mean fresh 
cakes even though they reach the table several days after aking, 

Time and tests have proved COVO Super-Mix has greatef 
uniformity. This means that you have the added assu:ance of 
dependable, uniform results—the same superior cakes day 





Make up these Super-Mix Cakes, Watch your sales JUMP, 
and your stales slump. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
General Offices - Cambridge, Mass. 
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DAILY ALLOWANCE OF VITAMINS 


revised from time to time as more knowl- 
edge of nutritive requirements becomes 
available. 

“Other members of the B complex, 
such as vitamin B,, and pantothenic acid, 
should be given consideration, but at the 
present time no specific 
given for the amount required in the 
human dietary. 


values can be 


It may be added, how- 


ever, that foods supplying an adequate 
amount of thiamin, riboflavin and: nico- 
tinic acid will tend to supply an ade- 
quate amount of the remaining B vita- 
mins. Similarly diets. providing ade- 
quate amounts of protein, calcium and 
iron will also tend to supply the need 
for the other minerals. There is urgent 
need for continued research on the re- 


quirements for all dietary essentials, es- 
pecially for children 

“The allowances for adults are given 
for the 154-lb man and the 123-lb woman 
at three levels of activity. They will 
need to be proportionately increased or 
decreased for larger or smaller individu- 
als. It will be noted that the allowances 
for thiamin, riboflavin and nicotinic acid 
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are proportional to the caloric intake. 
This relation has been established for 
thiamin, and it has been assumed to 
hold also for riboflavin and nicotinic acid 
since like thiamin they are part of the 
enzyme system involved in the metabolism 
of carbohydrate. 

“The allowances for children are given 
by age groups and for boys and girls sep- 
arately after 12 years when the growth 
curves and the level of activity are quite 
different for the two sexes. The values 
given are in each case for the middle age 
in the group, and represént amounts 
needed for children of average size and 
activity. The needs for individual chil- 
dren will be proportionately less or more 
than these, depending upon the size, and 
degree of activity. 

“It is to be understood that these al- 
lowances are for persons in health, and 
they may vary markedly in disease. For 
example, in febrile conditions there is 
usually an increased need for calories, 
thiamin and ascorbic acid. The need for 
these or other constituents may also be 
greatly altered in other diseases, espe- 
cially those of the alimentary tract. 

“It is to be borne in mind that the 
amounts of the various nutrients provided 
for in these recommended allowances, 
with the exception of vitamin D, can be 
obtained through a good diet of natural 
foods, including foods like 


(Continued on page 80.) 


‘enriched’ 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR FOR PRISON BAKERY 
PrrrssurcH, Pa.—The board of prison 
inspectors at Reading, Pa., awarded a 
contract to furnish 150 bbls of spring 
wheat flour to H. F. Rieser, of West 
Leesport, at a bid of $6.13 bbl. 
Gass’ Sons, of Reading, 


Henry 
received the 
award to furnish 25 bbls of winter wheat 
at $3.95. 
bakery. 


All is for use in the prison 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEADS ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

Thomas B. Schmidt, vice president of 
Capital Bakers, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., 
was elected president of the National 
Alumni Association of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege at Emmittsburg, Md., on June 11. 
He is a member of the class of 1916. 
His brother, Albert S. Schmidt, also a 
vice president of Capital Bakers, Inc., 
was in the class of 1918. 


BREAD IS TOPS ON 
FIELD RATION 


Army field rations, as served at 
Fort Dix, N. J., are being duplicated 
on the same day at a Newark depart- 
ment store. The dishes are made 
from the same recipe and a typical 
dinner consists of roast beef and pan 
gravy, 
spinach, tomatoes, bread and butter, 


mashed potatoes, steamed 
rice pudding and cocoa, BUT it is re- 
ported on the highest authority that 
the best thing about the dinner is the 
bread. 
so, too, for a big, brown loaf of it, 
baked fresh daily, is offered for 30@ 
35c. 


Evidently the store thinks 
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THE PROPOSED DEFINITIONS 


HE baking industry of the United 
States at last has come to grips 


with the problem of new definitions 
and standards of identity for bread. Hear- 
ings have been called for by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency (see news comment 
elsewhere in this issue) and decisions 
probably will be reached late this year 
or early in 1942, in accordance with the 
terms of the new Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. 

The proposed definitions and standards 
of identity, which are subject to adop- 
tion, rejection, amendment, or modifica- 
tion, in whole or in part, as the evidence 
of record at the hearings may require, are 
as follows: 

Sec. 17.500 Bread, and rolls or buns— 
Identity; label statement of optional in- 
gredients. (a) Each of the foods bread, 
and rolls or buns, is prepared by baking 
a kneaded yeast-leavened dough made 
by moistening flour with water, or with 
one or more of the liquid optional ingre- 
dients hereinafter specified, or with any 
mixture of water and one or more of 
such ingredients. (The term “flour,” un- 
qualified, as used in this section includes 
bromated flour and phosphated flour.) 
Each of such foods is seasoned with salt, 
and in its preparation one or more of 
the optional ingredients prescribed by the 
following subparagraphs (1) to (11) in- 
clusive may be used: 

(1) Shortening, composed of the ren- 
dered, fat or oil (any or all of which 
may be hydrogenated) of cattle, swine, 
sheep, or goats; or of any vegetable food 
fat or oil (any or all of which may be 
hydrogenated) ; or of any marine animal 
food fat or oil (any or all of which may 
be hydrogenated); or butter, or of any 
combination of two or more of such 
articles. 

(2) Milk, concentrated milk, evapo- 
rated milk, sweetened condensed milk, 
dried milk, cream, skim milk, concen- 
trated skim milk, evaporated skim milk, 
sweetened condensed skim milk, dried 
skim milk, or any combination of two or 
more of these, or any combination of 
one or more of these with butter. 

(3) Buttermilk, concentrated butter- 
milk, dried buttermilk, or any combina- 
tion of two or more of these. 

(4) Liquid eggs, frozen eggs, dried 
eggs, egg yolks, frozen yolk, dried yolks, 
egg white, frozen egg white, dried egg 
white, or any combination of two or more 
of these; but the total weight of egg 
solids therein is less than 5 parts for 
each 100 parts by weight of flour used. 

(5) Sugar, invert sugar sirup, refiners 
sirup, dextrose, honey, corn sirup, dried 
corn sirup, nondiastatic malt sirup, non- 
diastatic dried malt sirup, or any combi- 
nation of two or more of these; but if 
honey is used the weight of its solids is 
less than 16 parts for each 100 parts by 
weight of flour used. 

(6) Malt sirup, dried malt sirup, 
malted barley flour, malted wheat flour, 
each of which is diastatically active, or 
any combination of two or more of these, 
in a quantity which compensates for any 
natural deficiency or enzymes in the 
flour used. 

(7) Corn flour, potato flour, rice flour, 
soybean flour, cornstarch, potato starch, 
sweet potato starch, any of which may 
be wholly or in part dextrinized, or any 


combination of two or more of these; but 
the total weight thereof is not more than 
3 parts for each 100 parts by weight of 
flour used. 

(8) Calcium sulfate, calcium lactate, 
ammonium phosphate, ammonium sulfate, 
ammonium chloride, ammonium carbon- 
ate, ammonium lactate, or any combina- 
tion of two or more of these; but the 


total weight thereof is not more than 
0.25 part for each 100 parts by weight 
of flour used. 


(9) Potassium bromate, potassium io- 
date, calcium peroxide, ammonium per- 
sulfate, potassium persulfate, or any 
combination of two or more of these; but 
the total weight thereof (including the 
weight of potassium bromate in any bro- 


mated flour used) is not more than 0.0075 
part for each 100 parts by weight of flour 
used. 

(10) Monocalcium phosphate or a vine- 
gar or any combination of these, in such 
total quantity as is necessary to adjust 
the acidity of the dough to a pH of 
not less than 5. 

(11) Spice. 

































































































































































WILL YOUR SUMMER ICINGS 
OOK LIKE THIS? 
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AND STANDARDS FOR BREAD 


Each of such foods contains not less 
than 62% of total solids as determined 
by the method prescribed in “Official 
and Tentative Methods of Analysis of 
the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists,” Fifth Edition, 1940, page 
229, under “Total Solids in An Entire 
Loaf of Bread—Official,” except that 
if the baked unit weighs one pound or 


more one entire unit is used for the de- 
termination, and if the baked unit weighs 
less than one pound such number of 
entire units as weighs one pound or 
more is used for the determination. 

(b) In order to distinguish bread 
from butter bread, cream bread, and milk 
bread, the total weight of milk fat re- 
sulting from the use of ingredients per- 


mitted by subparagraphs (1) and (2) 
of paragraph (a) is less than 12 parts for 
each 100 parts by weight of flour used; 
and in case the total weight of the non- 
fat milk solids in such ingredients is 
more than 1.2 times but not more than 
2.3 times the total weight of milk fat 
in such ingredients, the combined 
weights of such nonfat milk solids and 
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such milk fat is less than 8.5 parts for 
each 100 parts by weight of flour used. 
The word “milk” as used in this section 
means cows’ milk. 

(c) “Bread” is baked in units each of 
which at all times after cooling weighs 
one half pound or more. “Rolls” or 
“buns” are baked in units each of which 
weighs less than one half pound at all 
times after cooling. 

(d) When the optional ingredient spice 
is used, the label shall bear the statement 
“Spiced” or “Spice Added” or “With 
Added Spice”; but, in lieu-of the word 
“spice,” the common or usual name or 
names of the spice may be used. When- 
ever the name of the food appears on 
the label so conspicuously as to be easily 
seen under customary conditions of pur- 
chase, such statement shall immediately 
and conspicuously precede or follow such 
name, without intervening written, 
printed, or graphic matter. 

Sec. 17.510 Enriched bread, and en- 
riched rolls or enriched buns—Identity ; 
label statement of optional ingredients. 
(a) Each of the foods enriched bread, 
and enriched rolls or enriched buns, con- 
forms to the definition and standard of 
identity, and is subject to the require- 
ments for label statement of optional 
ingredients, prescribed for bread, and 
rolls or buns, by Sec. 17.500 (a), (b), 
and (d), except that: 

(1) each such food contains in each 
pound not less than 1 milligram and not 
more than 4 milligrams of vitamin B,, not 
less than 0.8 milligram and not more 
than 3.2 milligrams of riboflavin, not less 
than 4 milligrams and not more than 
16 milligrams of nicotinic acid or nico- 
tinic acid amide, not less than 4 milli- 
grams and not more than 16 milligrams 
of iron (Fe); 

(2) each such food may also contain 
as an optional ingredient added vitamin 
D in such quantity that each pound of 
the finished food contains not less than 
160 U.S.P. units and not more than 640 
U.S.P. units of vitamin D; 

(3) each such food may also contain 
as an optional ingredient added calcium 
in such quantity that each pound of the 
finished food contains not less than 333 
milligrams and not more than 1,333 milli- 
grams of calcium (Ca) ; however, the op- 
tional ingredients which contain cal- 
cium and which are permitted by Sec. 
17.500 (a) may be used within the limits 
prescribed by such section (as modified 
by subparagraph (6) of this paragraph), 
irrespective of the minimum limit for cal- 
cium herein prescribed ; 

(4) each such food may also contain 
as an optional ingredient wheat germ or 
partly defatted wheat germ; but in no 
case is the total quantity thereof more 
than the maximum which may be pres- 
ent as a result of the use of enriched 
flour; 

(5) enriched flour may be used, in 
whole or in part, instead of flour; and 

(6) the limits prescribed by Sec. 
17.500 (b) on the weight of milk fat and 
the combined weights of nonfat milk 
solids and milk fat do not apply to such 
food. 

As used in this section the term “flour,” 
unqualified, includes bromated flour and 
phosphated flour; the term “enriched 
flour” includes enriched bromated flour. 
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The prescribed quantity of any substance 
referred to in subparagraphs (1), (2), 
and (3) may be supplied or partly sup- 
plied through the use of enriched flour; 
or through the direct addition of such 
substance under the conditions permitted 
and under the limitations prescribed by 
Sec. 15.010 for the addition of such sub- 
stance in the preparation of enriched 
flour; or through the use of any ingredi- 
ent containing such substance, which in- 
gredient is required or permitted by 
Sec. 17.500 (a), within the limits, if 
any, prescribed by such section (as modi- 
fied by subparagraph (6) of this para- 
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graph); or through the use of wheat 
germ within the limit prescribed in sub- 
paragraph (4) of this paragraph; or 
through any two or more of such 
methods. 

(b) “Enriched Bread” is baked in units 
each of which at all times after cooling 
weighs one half pound or more. “En- 
riched Rolls” or “Enriched Buns” are 
baked in units each of which weighs less 
than one half pound at all times after 
cooling. 

Sec. 17.520 Milk bread, and milk rolls 
or milk buns—Identity ; label statement of 


optional ingredients. (a) Each of the 


foods milk bread, and milk rolls or milk 
buns, conforms to the definition and 
standard of identity, and is subject to the 
requirements for label statement of op- 
tional ingredients, prescribed for bread, 
and rolls or buns, by Sec. 17.500 (a), 
(b) and (d), except that: 

(1) an ingredient permitted by Sec. 
17.500 (a) (2), in which the weight of 
nonfat milk solids is more than 1.2 times 
but not more than 2.3 times the weight 
of milk fat, is used in such quantity that 
the combined weight of nonfat milk 
solids and milk fat therein is not less 
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than 8.5 parts for each 100 parts by 
weight of flour used; 

(2) no other ingredient permitted by 
Sec. 17.500 (a) (2) is used; 

(3) no butter, either alone or in com- 
bination with any other fat or oil, is used 
as shortening; and 

(4) no ingredient permitted by Sec. 
17.500 (a) (3) is used. 

The term “flour” as used in this sec- 
tion includes bromated flour and phos- 
phated flour. 

(b) “Milk Bread” is baked in units 
each of which at all times after cooling 
“Milk 
Rolls” or “Milk Buns” are baked in units 
each of which weighs less than one half 
pound at all times after cooling. 

Sec. 17.530 Cream bread, and cream 
rolls or cream buns—Identity ; label state- 
ment of optional ingredients. (a) Each of 
the foods cream bread, and cream rolls or 
cream buns, conforms to the definition 
and standard of identity, and is subject 
to the requirements for label statement 
of optional ingredients, prescribed for 
bread, and rolls or buns, by Sec. 17.500 
(a), (b) and (d), except that: 

(1) an ingredient permitted by Sec. 
17.500 (a) (2), in which the weight of 
nonfat milk solids is more than 0.4 time 
but not more than 0.5 time the weight of 
milk fat, is used in such quantity that the 
weight of milk fat therein is not less than 
12 parts for each 100 parts by weight of 
flour used; 


weighs one half pound or more. 


(2) no other ingredient permitted by 
Sec. 17.500 (a) (2) is used; and 

(3) no ingredient permitted by Sec. 
17.500 (a) (1) and (8) is used. 

The term “flour” as used in this section 
includes bromated flour and phosphated 
flour. 

(b) “Cream Bread” is baked in units 
each of which at all times after cooling 
weighs one half pound or more. “Cream 
Rolls” or “Cream Buns” are baked in 
units each of which weighs less than 
one half pound at all times after cooling. 

Sec. 17.540 Butter bread, and butter 
rolls or butter buns—Identity; label statc- 
ment of optional ingredients. (a) Each 
of the foods butter bread, and butter rolls 
or butter buns, conforms to the defini- 
tion and standard of identity, and is sub- 
ject to the requirements for label state- 
ment of optional ingredients, prescribed 
for bread, and rolls or buns, by Sec. 
17.500 (a), (b) and (d), except that: 

(1) butter is used in such quantity 
that the weight of milk fat therein is not 
less than 12 parts for each 100 parts by 
weight of flour used; 

(2) no ingredient permitted by Sec. 
17.500 (a) (1) except butter is used; and 

(3) no ingredient permitted by Sec. 
17.500 (a) (2) and (3) is used. 

The term “flour” as used in this section 
includes bromated flour and phosphated 
flour. 

(b) “Butter Bread” is baked in units 
each of which at all times after cooling 
weighs one half pound or more. “Butter 
Rolls” or “Butter Buns” are baked in 
units each of which weighs less than 
one half pound at all times after cooling. 

Sec. 17.550 Egg bread, and egg ro'ls 
or egg buns—Identity; label statement of 
optional ingredients. (a) Each of the 
foods egg bread, and egg rolls or ezg 
buns, conforms to the definition and 
standard of identity, and is subject to the 
requirements for label statement of op- 
tional ingredients, prescribed for bread, 
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Discoveries and advances in the vitamin field made by Merck chemists and their collabo- 

rators have continually emphasized the outstanding réle played by Merck & Co. Inc. 
“ in the development of these vitally important substances. 

an The following chronologic review briefly describes the contributions of Merck & Co. Inc. 

: in making available many of these essential factors in pure form: 


ls 1934 Ascorbic Acid Merck (U.S.P.) was made available by Merck & Co. Inc. 

m 1936 Vitamin Bi was synthesized in the Merck Research Laboratories. 

te- 1937 Vitamin B, Merck (Thiamine Hydrochloride U.S.P.) was made available in 
ed commercial quantities. 


“ 1938 Nicotinic Acid Merck ( U.S.P.) became commercially available. 


ity 1938 Vitamin B2 Merck (Riboflavin) was the second pure crystalline vitamin to reach 
commercial production during that year. : 


1938 Alpha-Tocopherol (Vitamin E) was identified and synthesized by Merck chemists 
ec. “eo their collaborators in other fre " ”y 


” 1939 Vitemin Be was synthesized in the Merck Research Laboratories. 

1940 Vitamin Bs Hydrochloride Merck became available in commercial quantities. 
a 1940 Alpha-Tocopherol Merck (Vitamin E) was made commercially available. 

1940 2-Methyl-Naphthoquinone Merck, a pure chemical having marked Vitamin K 





oe activity, becamé available in commercial quantities. FINE CHEMICALS FOR THE 

~ 1940 Pantothenic Acid, the most recently synthesized member of the Vitamin B Com- PROFESSIONS AND INDUSTRY SINCE 
in plex, was identified and synthesized Dy Merck chemists and their collaborators. 

“ 1940 Calcium Pantothenate Dextrorotatory, a physiologically active form of Panto- * /)97/0 * 

: thenic Acid, was made commercially available by Merck & Co. Inc. ; 





MERCK & CO. Ine. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 
NEW YORK - #=PHILADELPHIA - ST.LOUIS + In Canada: MERCK & CO. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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and rolls or buns, by Sec. 17.500 (a), 
(b) and (d), except that: 

(1) eggs are used in such quantity that 
the weight of egg solids therein is not 
less than 5 parts for each 100 parts by 
weight of flour used (the term “eggs” as 
used in this subparagraph means liquid 
eggs, frozen eggs, dried eggs, egg yolks, 
frozen yolks, dried yolks, or any com- 
bination of two or more of these) ; and 

(2) no egg white, frozen egg white, or 
dried egg white is used in the dough. 

The term “flour” as used in this section 
includes bromated flour and phosphated 
flour. 

(b) “Egg Bread” is baked in units each 
of which at all times after cooling weighs 
one half pound or more. “Egg Rolls” 
or “Egg Buns” are baked in units each of 
which weighs less than one half pound 
at all times after cooling. 

Sec. 17.560 Honey bread, and honey 
rolls or honey buns—lIdentity; label state- 
ment of optional ingredients. (a) Each of 
the foods honey bread, and honey rolls or 
honey buns, conforms to the definition 
and standard of identity, and is subject 
to the requirements for label statement 
of optional ingredients, prescribed for 
bread, and rolls or buns, by Sec. 17.500 
(a), (b) and (d), except that: 

(1) honey is used in such quantity 
that the weight of solids therein is not 
less than 16 parts for each 100 parts by 
weight of flour used; and 

(2) no ingredient permitted by Sec. 
17.500 (a) (5) except honey is used. 

The term “flour” as used in this sec- 
tion includes bromated and phosphated 
flour. 

(b) “Honey Bread” is baked in units 
each of which at all times after cooling 
weighs one half pound or more. “Honey 
Rolls” or “Honey Buns” are baked in 
units each of which weighs less than 
one half pound at all times after cooling. 

Sec. 17.570 Butter and egg bread, and 
butter and egg rolls or butter and egg 
buns—Identity; label statement of op- 
tional ingredients. (a) Each of the 
foods butter and egg bread, and butter 
and egg rolls or butter and egg buns 
conforms to the definition and standard 
of identity, and is subject to the require- 
ments for label statement of optional 
ingredients, prescribed for bread, and 
rolls or buns, by Sec. 17.500 (a), (b) and 
(d), except that: 

(1) butter is used in such quantity 
that the weight of milk fat therein is 
not less than 12 parts, and eggs are used 
in such quantity that the weight of egg 
solids therein is not less than 5 parts, 
for each 100 parts by weight of flour 
used (term “eggs” as used in this 
subparagraph means liquid eggs, frozen 
eggs, dried eggs, egg yolks, frozen yolks, 
dried yolks, or any combination of two 
or more of these) ; 

(2) no ingredient permitted by Sec. 
17.500 (a) (1) except butter is used; 

(3) no ingredient permitted by Sec. 
17.500 (a) (2) and (3) is used; and 

(4) no egg white, frozen egg white, or 
dried egg white is used in the dough. 

The term “flour” as used in this sec- 
tion includes bromated flour and phos- 
phated flour. 

(b) “Butter and Egg Bread” is baked 
in units each of which at all times after 
cooling weighs one half pound or more, 
“Butter and Egg Rolls” or “Butter and 
Egg Buns” are baked in units each of 
which weighs less than one half pound 
at all times after cooling. 

Sec. 17.580 Milk and honey bread, and 
milk and honey rolls or milk and honey 
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buns—Identity; label statement of op- 
tional ingredients. (a) Each of the foods 
milk and honey bread, and milk and 
honey rolls or milk and honey buns, con- 
forms to the definition and standard 
of identity, and is subject to the require- 
ments for label statement of optional in- 
gredients, prescribed for bread, and rolls 
or buns, by Sec. 17.500 (a), (b) and (d), 
except that: 

(1) an ingredient permitted by Sec. 
17.500 (a) (2), in which the weight of 
nonfat milk solids is more than 1.2 times 
but not more than 2.3 times the weight 
of milk fat, is used in such quantity that 
the combined weight of nonfat milk sol- 


ids and milk fat therein is not less than 
8.5 parts, and honey is used in such 
quantity that the weight of solids therein 
is not less than 16 parts, for each 100 
parts by weight of flour used; 

(2) no other ingredient permitted by 
Sec. 17.500 (a) (2) and (5) is used; 

(3) no butter, either alone or in com- 
bination with any other fat or oil, is 
used as shortening; and 

(4) no ingredient permitted by Sec. 
17.500 (a) (3) is used. 

The term “flour” as used in this section 
includes bromated flour and phosphated 
flour. 

(b) “Milk and Honey Bread” is baked 
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in units each of which at all times after 
cooling weighs one half pound or more. 
“Milk and Honey Rolls” or “Milk and 
Honey Buns” are baked in units each of 
which weighs less than one half pound 
at all times after cooling. 

Sec. 17.590 Raisin bread, and raisin 
rolls or raisin buns—Identity; label state- 
ment of optional ingredients. (a) Each 
of the foods raisin bread, and raisin 
rolls or raisin buns, conforms to the defi- 
nition and standard of identity, and is 
subject to the requirements for label 
statement of optional ingredients, pre- 
scribed for bread, and rolls or buns, by 
Sec. 17.500 (a), (b) and (da), except that: 





Try these ty Money- Makers! 





CARAMEL WALNUT COOKIES . . . The rich flavor of ground 


walnuts makes these cookies unusually tasty. Go perfectly with 
milk—or with fruit as a dessert. 





BRIDGE WAFERS... .These crisp wafer-type cookies make a hit 


at feminine bridge parties. 


oe 





| cookie jars are always yawning. For 
rich, tender, tasty cookies are favorites with 
youngsters from seven to seventy. 


Cookies are profitable to handle—if you make them rich 
and flavorful, and offer them in wide variety. And that’s 
no trick with the help of Primex, the new simplified mixing 
method announced in last year’s Christmas booklet, and 
the many interesting cookie formulas developed recently 
by our Bakery Service Department. 


Primex helps give your cookies 
““baked-in’”’ goodness 
Primex has many advantages over ordinary shortenings 


in producing good-eating, long-keeping cookies. 


1. The consistency of Primex permits its distribution 
through the cookie dough in a way that helps give the 
finished cookie maximum tenderness. 


y & Primex does not work out of the dough readily during 
mixing, on the bench, or during baking. None of its 
richness or shortening power is wasted. 


3.1n making cookies with the new simplified mixing 
method, an easy-to-cream shortening is especially im- 
portant. Primex blends readily with other cookie in- 
gredients—helps produce good texture. 


4. Primex is made to resist the development of off-flavors 
at the high temperatures necessary for baking cookies. 


5. Primex retains its neutral flavor—resists rancidity de- 
velopment in the finished cookies—for long periods. 
Here’s the easy way to make 
your cookie mixes 


The new simplified mixing method for cookies permits the 
incorporation of the ingredients into the dough in the fast- 
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(1) not less than 35 parts by weight 
of seeded or seedless raisins are used for 
each 100 parts by weight of flour used; 

(2) the baked units may bear icing or 
frosting; and 

(8) in determining its total solids, in- 
stead of following the direction “Grind 
sample just to pass a 20-mesh sieve” 
(Official and Tentative Methods of Anal- 
ysis of the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists, Fifth Edition, 1940, 
page 229, under “Total Solids in an En- 
tire Loaf of Bread—Official”), comminute 
the sample by passing it twice through a 
food chopper. 

The term “flour” as used in this section 










BROWNIES... Old-time favorites that taste as good as they look. 


est time possible. This method is recommended for practi- 


cally every type of cookie. 


It provides good tolerance... there is little danger of 
over-mixing your cookie dough. Doughs mixed with this 
simplified method are slightly stiffer. This permits the 
incorporation of additional liquids in some of the doughs. 
The extra moistness helps to improve the eating and keep- 


ing qualities of your cookies. 


Ask your Primex-Sweetex salesman for details of this 
time-saving method. It has been thoroughly tested and 
approved by many of America’s leading bakers. 


x & ® 


If you haven’t been getting your share of the cookie busi- 
ness that can be had, try out the new simplified mixing 
method on some of the tasty cookies shown on these pages. 
Put top-notch quality into them with Primex. Give your 
customers plenty of variety...sample each new variety 
... then watch your cookie sales and profits start upward. 








ASK YOUR PRIMEX-SWEETEX SALESMAN 


for the formulas for the tasty, eye-appeal- 
ing cookies shown on these pages. 


CHOCOLATE NUT WAFERS...These make a hit with young and 


old. Suggest them for school lunches, bridge parties and teas. 
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includes bromated flour and phosphated 
flour. 

(b) “Raisin Bread” is baked in units 
each of which at all times after cooling 
weighs one half pound or more. “Raisin 
Rolls” or “Raisin Buns” are baked in 
units each of which weighs less than one 
half pound at all times after cooling. 

Sec. 17.600 Whole wheat bread, gra- 
ham bread, entire wheat bread, and whole 
wheat rolls, graham rolls, entire wheat 
rolls, or whole wheat buns, graham buns, 
entire wheat buns—Identity; label state- 
(a) Each 
of the foods whole wheat bread, graham 


ment of optional ingredients. 


bread, entire wheat bread, and whole 






wheat rolls, graham rolls, entire wheat 
rolls, or whole wheat buns, graham buns, 
entire wheat buns, conforms to the defi- 
nition and standard of identity, and is 
subject to the requirements for label 
statement of optional ingredients, pre- 
scribed for bread, and rolls or buns, by 
Sec. 17.500 (a), (b) and (d), except that 
the dough is made with whole wheat flour 
As used 
in this section the term “flour,” unquali- 


and no flour is used therein. 


fied, includes bromated flour and phos- 
phated flour; the term “whole wheat 
flour” includes bromated whole wheat 


flour. 
(b) “Whole Wheat Bread,” “Graham 












CHOCOLATE CHIP COOKIES . . . Tasty, crunchy cookies that 


are distinctively different. Filled with chocolate pieces and chop- 
ped nuts, they’re a best-seller with many a baker. 


Bes 








mb 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


OATMEAL-RAISIN COOKIES ... Another old favorite because of 


their temptingly different flavon Try sampling them. 





Prime 


THE SHORTENING 
THAT SETS 
THE STANDARD 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 
SWEETEX, FLAKEWHITE 
AND PURITAN OIL 
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Bread,” or “Entire Wheat Bread” are 
baked in units each of which at all times 
after cooling weighs one half pound or 
more. “Whole Wheat Rolls,” “Graham 
Rolls,” “Entire Wheat Rolls,’ “Whole 
Wheat Buns,” “Graham Buns,” or “En- 
tire Wheat Buns” are baked in units each 
of which weighs less than one half 
pound at all times after cooling. 

Sec. 17.610 Breads, and rolls or buns, 
made with mixtures of flour, whole wheat 
flour, cracked wheat, crushed wheal— 
Identity; label statement of optional in- 
gredients. (a) The articles for which 
definitions and standards of identity are 
prescribed by this section are foods each 
of which conforms to the definition and 
standard of identity, and is subject to 
the requirements for label statement of 
optional ingredients, prescribed for bread, 
and rolls or buns, by Sec. “17.500 (a), 
(b) and (d), except that the dough is 
made with a mixture of two or more 
of the following wheat ingredients in 
which the weight of each such ingredi- 
ent used is not less than 20% of the 
weight of such mixture: 

(1) Flour (including bromated flour 
and phosphated flour). 

(2) Whole wheat flour (including bro- 
mated whole wheat flour). 

(3) Cracked wheat. 

(4) Crushed wheat. 

(b) If it is baked in units each of 
which weighs one half pound or more at 
all times after cooling, it is “......... 
Bread.” If it is baked in units each of 
which weighs less than one half pound 
at all times after cooling, it is “......... 
a a Buns.” (The blank 
to be filled in each instance with the 
names of the wheat ingredients in the 
order of predominance, if any, by weight 
of such ingredients in the mixture used 
in making the dough, as for example 
“White and Whole Wheat Bread.” The 
name of wheat ingredient (1) is “White”; 
of (2) is “Whole Wheat,” “Graham,” or 
“Entire Wheat”; of (3) is “Cracked 
Wheat,” and of (4) is “Crushed Wheat.”) 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





Employee Shortage to 
Be Surveyed 


CHEYENNE, Wyo.—The state bureau of 
distributive education has sent out 2,000 
questionnaires which are being distrib- 
uted to bakery operators and other busi- 
ness men to determine whether a short- 
age of employees—bakers, sales people, 
bookkeepers, etc.—is developing as a 
result of the national defense program. 

If the survey reveals that such a short- 
age is threatened, plans are to set up 
schools in the near future for training 
such help, according to Marlin T. Kurtz, 
state supervisor for distributive educa- 
tion. Incidentally, labor shortage was 
one of the problems taken up at the re- 
cent convention of the Wyoming State 
Bakers Association. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





HEAR BAKING HAZARDS 

The Westchester County Master Bak- 
ers Association, meeting at White Plains, 
N. Y., recently heard Peter Metz, of 
the Bakers Mutual Insurance Co., tell of 
hazards which may be encountered by 
bakers making custard cream goods dur- 
ing summer months. 

As a result of Mr. Metz’s talk the 
members of the association agreed that 
it was inadvisable to produce custard 
cream goods between April 15 and Oct..1. 
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IMAGINE, if you can,abombso power 9 this new thing called “gotal wat” is 
ful that it could stun 4 whole city— an old story: 

leave all the peoples young and old; For more than two decades, Stand- 
gull-stupefied fumbling: A bomb $0 ard Brands Incorporated, the makers 





werful it would leave the nerves of 
the population hopelessly yangled. 


of Fleischmann’s Yeast, have ha 
scientists in their Jaboratories fight- 
Now imagine this bomb to be noise- i j 
less—to fall like a mysterious plight on 
whole sections of the population with- 
out their realizing what has happened. 





important to national health and 
national strength. 


As a consumer you don’t need 
to concern yourself about the tech- 
nical details of Fleischmann’s En- 
riched Yeast and what it does for 


There is such @ spomb.”” Itis rain- 
ing down of America today: And 


defense weapon the U. s, Govern: 
ment itselfis urging the hole coun- 
is @ 


contribution enrich bread. This product, called assure yourself that F eage = getting 
Fleischmann’s Enriched Hi-B, Yeasts the yon Fleischman ° En- 
does not change the taste, the color riched east can give + ea by eating, 


The “bomb” is a lack of certain or the texture of brea 4, But when the enriched bread containing it. 





try to accept. 
to this defense that Fleischmann 
is offering the nation. 












vital health substances notably parts added in sufficient quantities it helps Fleischmann’s great national dis- 
of the Vitamin B-Complex and iron. ward off the insidious and weakening tribution syste contacts every 
Millions of Americans probably suffer effects caused by lack of those impor- baker. Fleischmann’s technicians are 








from this lack in some degree. hi saoet tant B vitamins and the food iron now demonstrating f° the baker way 
are not even any accurate estimates recommended for “Enriched Brea” which breads c4? be enriched. 
of the damage But this we 4° know . 
















Isn’t it sndeed @ strange turn of 




















wn too-limite? supply weakens and events t© find a food manufacturer in We wanted you to know about 
incapacitares the victims: the first line of defense? One thinks this service t0 the nation at this 
Here is the new defense weapon! ordinarily of the food producers and time when each of us must do 
Today the nation’s bakers are being distributors 4S committed entirely to his part and depend om his 
offered a new improved yeast to the arts of peace But to Fleischmann neighbor doing likewise. 






STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
595 MADISON AVENUE, NEW york CITY 


Buy Bakers’ Bread 


All modern bakers’ pread is rich in nourishment, deli- 
cious, economical. And the new Enriched Bread, now 
le y bakers, provides all the nourishing, 
wholesome qualities of white pread, plus an extra 
supply of impor vitamin B- 
Complex (including Vv 
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YOUR FLEISCHMANN MAN has complete 
Advertising and Merchandising Plans to help 
you sell ‘‘Enriched Bread.’’ Phone him today! 


The Baker’s Contribution 
to National Defense is Brought 


to Public Attention! 





“Tn the great national defense 
program, the bakers of America 
are playing an important part 
—by their wholehearted co- 
operation in the production of 
‘Enriched Bread.’ 


“Fleischmann is proud to 
contribute active support to 
this important effort. Not only 
by the development of a yeast 
which gives the baker a sim- 
ple, economical way to bake ‘Enriched 
Bread,’ but by acquainting the public with 
the value of this bread to national health 
and well-being. 





“The full-page advertisement on the 
opposite page appears in three great national 
magazines and seventeen metropolitan 
daily newspapers. Its purpose is twofold: 
(1) to help establish the importance of 
‘Enriched Bread’ in our national defense 
and (2) to help increase the consumption 
and sale of bread. 


‘**Fleischmann’s Enriched Hi-B, Yeast, 









- 
AMERICAN 
MEDICAI 
ASSN 


THOMAS L. SMITH, President, 


accepted by the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical Associ- 
ation, requires no change in formula—no 
change in ingredients—no change in bak- 
ing methods. You simply add it to the 
dough—and you are assured of the type of 
‘Enriched Bread’ recommended by the 
Committee on Food and Nutrition of the 
National Research Council. The yeast 
method is the easiest and most economical 
way to produce ‘Enriched Bread.’ 


“And Fleischmann’s Enriched Hi-B, 
Yeast assures you of a uniform content 
of the recommended vitamin and food min- 
eral factors. Every pound of Fleisch- 
mann’s Enriched Hi-B, Yeast contains 
30,000 International Units of Vitamin 
Bi, 500 milligrams of nicotinic acid and 
500 milligrams of iron. 


“T believe that, with the dramatic nation- 
wide introduction of ‘Enriched Bread, a 
real opportunity for increased sales lies open 
to the baking industry.” 





Standard Brands Incorporated 
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“HEALTH” FOOD RULING 
TO CURB BIG CLAIMS 


Food and Drug Regulations Expected to 
Minimize Ballyhoo—Possible Inclu- 
sion of Enriched Products 
(Special )— Man- 
food fad- 
dists have been ballyhooing for years 


Wasuineoron, D. C. 


ufacturers of foods which 


are about to have their extravagant 
claims curbed somewhat in the Food and 
Drug Administration’s label regulations 


concerning dietary properties of food 
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purporting to be or represented for spe- 
cial dietary uses. These regulations are 
expected to be made public by Federal 
Administrator McNutt within 
a short time. 


Security 


The government’s pronouncement also 
will be of interest to flour millers, as there 
is an unconfirmed rumor afloat in Wash- 
ington that the labeling regulations may 


extend to enriched flour and enriched 
bread. Hearings on the subject were 
begun last October and a number of 


breakfast foods 
and other special products were present, 


millers manufacturing 


although they did not offer much evidence. 

The labeling regulations to be issued 
will relate to statements on vitamins, 
minerals and a variety of other con- 
stituents of the so-called “health foods,” 
and probably will include some products 
now manufactured by certain mills. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CLUB TO HAVE GOLF OUTING 
PHILAveLPHIA, Pa.—The Bakers Club 
of Philadelphia will hold a golf outing 
on July 9 at the Philadelphia Cricket 
Club in Flourtown. 





Petersen Circulating Heat 

Double-Lap Tray Oven in 

the Peoples Baking Co., 

an Francisco, California 

—oven has 33 open grill 

trays, each 96 inches wide 
by 23 inches deep. 


or 


= en 
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Pet Here is a story of oven satisfaction told by A. C. Montenegro, Jr., 
. Vice-President of the Peoples Baking Co., San Francisco. 

When purchasing their new Petersen 33-Tray Oven he said, ‘‘I feel 
that we have made a good, sensible purchase and from past experience, 
covering twenty-five years’ use of Petersen Ovens and service, we have every 
reason to expect complete satisfaction in years to come.” 

Now with the oven in full operation this progressive bakery is getting 
greater performance and economy than ever before because this great oven 
includes all the outstanding features such as the Petersen Circulating Heat 
System, accurately controlled heat with real fuel economy, open grill trays, 
efficient design and superb construction. 

You can make sure you will. get satisfying performance in your 
next oven when you choose a Petersen. Write for full information today. 


PETERSEN OVENS 


) LEXINGTON STREET NEW YORK 





300 WEST ADAMS STREET 


CHICAGO 


55 BRADY STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 
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IMPORTANCE OF YOUTH 
IN BAKING STRESSED 


Necessity of Co-operation Among Retailer 
Emphasized at Annual Convention of 
N. Y. Bakers Association 


Garven Crry, N. Y.—The importane 
of youth in the baking industry and th 
necessity of co-operation among retail 
bakers were the principal topics dis. 
cussed at the forty-sixth annual conven- 
tion of the New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, held 
here May 25-27. 

Jack Koenig, Jr., president of the As- 
Retail Bakers of 
stressed both these points and also urged 


sociated America, 
that letters be sent to congressmen pro- 
testing proposed tax increases on cssen- 
Warmbier, itts- 
burgh, also called for co-operation in 


tial ingredients. Ed 


solving problems confronting the indus- 
try, as did John Benkert, president of 
the New York retail association, who 
effectively presented the necessity of the 
association movement to the indi idual 
retailer. 

The assistance of the officers of the 
New York association in founding the 
food trades vocational high schoo: was 
noted by J. Simonson, principal of the 
unique institution, who emphasized _ the 
necessity of a broadened vocationa! edu- 
cation program. The initial session was 
completed with reports from committees 
Allied trades 
were represented in exhibits adjoining 
Miss Kathrine Well- 
ingbrook, of the American Institute of 


and affiliated associations. 
the meeting room. 


Baking, explained the promotional work 
of the institute on behalf of the baker 
in the opening address of the second 
day of the convention. An _ interesting 
forum on store and shop topics was the 
highlight of this session. 

Benkert, Benkert’s Bakery, 
Long Island City, was re-elected presi- 
Other officers re- 
elected were: William Schonleber, Aunt 


John 


dent of the group. 
Jennie’s Bake Shop, Rochester, first vice 
president; Lawrence H. Miller, Miller's 
Bakery, Buffalo, second vice presicent; 
George Cron, Cron Bros. Bakery, Jam- 
aica, third vice president; and Walter 
G. Bauer, Bauer’s Bakery, Brooklyn, 
treasurer. 

Official registration was more than 500. 
The Master Bakers Association of Nas- 
sau and Suffolk Counties were hosts of 
the convention. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Preventing Bakery 
Accidents 


D. L. Powell and W. H. Geller, s:fety 
engineer and bakery superintendent re- 
spectively of the John R. Thompso:: Co. 
Chicago, have written Bulletin 125 of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, 
which has just been released to the :mem- 
bership. This bulletin covers the ctevel- 
opment and management of a safety pre 
gram and the organization of a safety 
committee in the bakery. It goes into 
detail as to how the committee s)ould 
be organized, what the function of the 
safety engineer is, and how bakers may 
so organize their personnel as to reduce 
bakery plant accidents to a minimum. 

A copy of this bulletin will be sent on 
request to the secretary, Victor E. Mar, 
1541 Birchwood Avenue, Chicago, if a 
three-cent stamped addressed env¢ lope 
is inclosed. 
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WHOLE WHEAT BREAD’S VIRTUES 


Eprror’s Notre.—About 100 years ago 
Dr. Sylvester Graham, a Presbyterian 
minister whose advocacy of whole wheat 
bread gave him the immortality of be- 
ing named for one well-known variety 
of it, wrote a book outlining his notions 
of bread and its place in the diet. This 
book, long since out of print and little 
known to the present generation of nu- 


tritionists and to the breadstuffs indus- 






















tries, is being republished in these 


columns. The matter that follows com- 

prises one of the chapters. Others have 

appeared consecutively in recent issues 
of this journal. 

¥ ¥ 

HETHER our bread is of 

\ \ domestic manufacture or made 

by the public baker, that which 

is made of superfine flour is always far 


less wholesome, in any and every situa- 
tion of life, than that which is made of 
wheaten meal which contains all the na- 
tural properties of the grain. 

It is true, that when much flesh is 
eaten with our bread, or when bread 
constitutes but a very small and unim- 
portant portion of our food, the injur- 
ious effects of superfine flour bread are 
not always so immediately and distinct- 
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ly perceived as in other cases. Never- 
theless, it is a general and invariable 
law of our nature, that all concentrated 
forms of foods are unfriendly to the 
physiological or vital interests of our 
bodies. 

A very large proportion of all the dis- 
eases and ailments in civic life, are origi- 
nated by causes which are introduced 
into the alimentary canal as articles of 
diet; and disturbance and derangement 
of function—obstructions, debility and 
irritations, are among the most impor- 
tant elements of those diseases. 

It is, probably, speaking within bounds, 
to say that nine tenths of the adults, 
and nearly as large a proportion of 
youth in civic life, are more or less af- 
flicted with obstructions and distur- 
bances in the stomach and bowels, and 
other organs of the abdomen, the s\ymp- 
toms of which are either habitual costive- 
ness or diarrhoea, or an alternation of 
both; or frequent and severe attacks of 
what are called bilious colics, etc., etc; 
and in children and youth, worms, fits, 
convulsions, ete. And I cannot bui feel 
confident, that the use of superfine flour 
bread is among the important causes of 
these and numerous other difficulties. 

I have indeed been surprised to ob- 
serve, that in the hundreds of cases of 
chronic diseases of every form and name, 
which have come to my knowledge with- 
in the last five or six years, costiveness 
of the bowels has in almost every in- 
stance been among the first and most im- 
portant symptoms. And I have never 
known this difficulty, even after an ob- 
stinate continuance of five, ten, twenty 
or thirty years, fail to disappear in a 
short time, after the coarse wheaten 
bread of a proper character has been 
substituted for that made of superfine 
flour. 

Some physicians and other individuals, 
without properly examining the subject, 
have raised several objections against the 
coarse wheaten bread. 

It is said, in the first place, that bran 
is wholly indigestible, and _ therefore 
should never be taken into the human 
stomach. 

This objection betrays so much ignor- 
ance of the final causes and constitu- 
tional laws, clearly indicated by the 
anatomical structure and physiological 
economy of the alimentary organs, that 
it scarcely deserves the slightest s:otice- 
If the digestive organs of man were de- 
signed to receive nothing but digestible 
and nutrient substances, they would have 
been constructed and arranged ver) dif- 
ferently from what they are. As we have 
already seen, everything which nature 
provides for our sustenance, consis‘s of 
certain proportions of nutritious and in- 
nutritious matter; and a due proportion 
of innutritious matter in our food is as 
essential to the health and functions! in- 
tegrity of our alimentary organs, ‘s 4 
due proportion of nutritious matter is ‘0 
the sustenance of the body. 

Another objection is, that although 
bran may serve, like other mecha ical 
irritants and excitants, for a while, t? 
relieve constipation, yet it soon wears 
out the excitability of the organs, and 
leaves them more inactive than before. 

Here again, a false statement is urged 
by inexcusable ignorance; for it is not 
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S 
N ever- true that the bran acts in the manner 
ariable supposed in this objection; not are the 
trated effects here asserted ever produced by 
to the it 
f our It is true, however, that the very per- 
nicious habits of some people, who use 
he dis- the coarse wheaten bread, entirely coun- 
| origh- teract the aperient effects of the bread; 
duced Ti and it is true that others, depending 
les of wholly on the virtues of this bread for 
ae peristaltic action, and neglecting all ex- 
y and ercisc, by their extreme inertness, and 
im por- indolence, and over-eating, bring on a 
sluggishness, and debility, and constipa- 
ounds, tion of the bowls, and perhaps become 
adults, severely afflicted with piles, in spite of 
ion of the natural fitness of the bread to pro- 
ess af- ‘mote regular peristaltic action, and to 
distur- prevent all these results. 
8, and A third objection is, that though the 
‘™P- i coarse wheaten bread may do very well 
pone for tose who are troubled with constipa- 
_ of tion, by mechanically irritating and ex- 
cks citinsy the stomach and bowels, yet for 
-» Che; that very reason it is wholly unfit and 
8, its, improper for those who are afflicted with 
at feel chronic diarrhoea. 
deg Here is still another objection founded 
— * in ignorance of the true physiological 
way and pathological principles which it in- 
to ob- volves. The truth is, that the coarse 
eee wheaten bread, under a proper general 
— regimen, is as excellent and sure a rem- 
wilt edy for chronic diarrhoea as for chronic 
veness @ constipation. 
7 I have seen cases of chronic diarrhoea 
ot of the most obstinate character, and 
er which had baffled the highest medical 
im skill and every mode of treatment for 
wey more than twenty years, yielding entirely 
er under a proper general regimen, in which 
are the bread was the almost exclusive article 
} been of food, and not a particle of medicine 
per was used. And I have never, known 
: such a mode of treatment to fail of 
iduals, wholly relieving diarrhoea, whether recent 
“en or chronic, although a very great number 
ut of cases have come under my notice. 
_— It is fully evident, therefore, that the 
vain bran does not act on the digestive organs 
aii a8 a mere mechanical irritant; for if it 
did, it would always necessarily aggra- 
ignor- vate, rather than alleviate diarrhoea. Nor 
astitu- does it relieve diarrhoea on the principle 
> of a narcotic nor of a stimulant; for the 
logh wr tect of these is always to give an im- 
that mediate check to that complaint; and in 
noties. such manner as to expose the system 
we toa return of it. But the coarse wheaten 
octible bread seems to increase the disease for 
2 hans ashort time, at first, and then gradually 
« a restores the healthy condition and ac- 
e have tion of the bowels. 
nature The mucilage of wheat bran is prob- 
cis of a “ly one of the most soothing substances 
nd in- in the vegetable kingdom, that can be Yj 
ovtion fm “PPlied to the mucous membrane of the 7 
| is as stomach and bowels. Yy 
nal in- Chronic constipation and chronic diar- 
, ag a thoea, both spring from the same root. 
r is to Where the constitutional vigor of the 
ilimentary canal is very considerable, 
though continued irritations, resulting in debil- 
yanical ity, will produce constipation; and these 
ile, to continued causes operating for some 
wears time, will often induce such a state of 
s, and tebility and irritability as is attended 
yefore. with diarrhoea—and in other cases, when 
urged this constitutional vigor of the alimen- 


js not tary canal is much less, diarrhoea is far 
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more readily induced, and rendered 
chronic. 

Coarse wheaten bread, then, by its 
adaption to the anatomical structure and 


to the physiological properties and func- 


tional powers of our organs, serves to © 


prevent and to remove the disorders and 
diseases of our bodies, only by prevent- 
ing and removing irritation and morbid 
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A TIME-PROVEN PRODUCT 
new in dress and performance 


action and condition, and thereby af- 
fording the system an opportunity of re- 
covering its healthy and vigorous action 
and condition. And the thousands of in- 
dividuals in our own country of every 
age—of both sexes—of all situations, 
conditions and circumstances, who within 
the last six years have been benefited by 
using the coarse wheaten bread, instead 
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AS DR. GRAHAM CONCEIVED THEM 


of that made of superfine flour, are liv- 
ing witnesses of the virtues of that 
bread. 

But the testimony in favor of coarse 
wheaten bread as an important article 
in the food of man, is by no means lim- 
ited to our own country nor to modern 
times. 

In all probability, as we have already 
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seen, the first generations of our species, 
who became acquainted with the art of 
making bread, continued for many cen- 
turies to employ all the substance of the 
grain, which they coarsely mashed in 
their rude mortars or mills. And even 
since mankind began, by artificial means, 
to separate the bran from the flour, and 
to make bread from the latter, the more 
close and discerning observers among 
physicians and_ philanthropists, have 
perceived and asserted, that bread made 
of fine flour is decidedly less wholesome 
than that made of the unbolted wheat 
meal. 


Hippocrates, styled the father of medi- 
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who flourished more than two 
thousand years ago, and who depended 


cine, coarse wheaten bread, to preserve them 
in their strength of limbs.” The Spar- 
tans were famous for this kind of bread; 
and we learn from Pliny that the Ro- 


mans, as a nation at that period of their 


far more on a correct diet and general 
regimen, both for the prevention and 
removal of disease, than he did on medi- 
cine, particularly commended the un- 
bolted wheat meal bread, “for its salu- 
tary effects upon the bowels.” It was 
a fact well understood by the ancients, 
that this bread was much more conducive 
to the general health and vigor of their 
bodies, and every way better adapted to 
nourish and sustain them than that made 
of the fine flour. And accordingly, their 
wrestlers and others who were trained 
for great bodily power, “ate only the 


history when they were the most re- 
markable for bodily vigor and personal 
prowess and achievement, knew no other 
bread for three hundred years. The war- 
like and powerful nations which over- 
ran the Roman and finally 
spread over the greater part of Europe, 
used no other kind of bread than that 
which was made of the whole substance 
of the grain; and from the fall of the 
Roman Empire to the present day, a 


Empire, 
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E is one of those forehanded bakery 
managers who study and plan their 
program of management and operation 
for months and years ahead. He depends 
upon the advice and counsel of the Long 
Company to keep every department of his 
business ahead of the average. His is a 


comprehensive service relationship which 
places the entire staff and experience of 
The W. E. Long Co. at his service—as he 








may want or need it. His years of success- 
ful business progress are ample proof that 
this capable bakery manager has found 


“N° MATTER WHAT MY MOST PRESSING 
PROBLEM MAY BE, WHETHER IT IS 
ENGINEERING OR COST CONTROL, AD- 
VERTISING OR LABORATORY, MARKET 
ANALYSIS OR SALES COUNSEL, PERSONAL 
PRODUCTION SERVICE OR HELP WITH A 
TAX PROBLEM, THE W. E. LONG CO. IS 
ALWAYS READY TO PITCH IN AND HELP 
ME SOLVE IT,” SAYS THIS BAKER* WHO 
PRIDES HIMSELF ON HIS MANY YEARS’ 
_ ASSOCIATION WITH THE W. E. LONG CO. 


that close relationship to be both conven- 
ient and profitable. 

Investigate the possibilities of The W. E. 
Long Co. comprehensive service in the more 
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large proportion of the inhabitants of 















all Europe and the greater part of Asia, 
have rarely used any other kind of bread, 

“If you set any value on health, and 
have a mind to preserve nature,”’—said 
Thomas Tryon, student in physic, in his 
“Way to Health, Long Life and Happi- 
ness,” published in London, in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century,—yoy 
must not separate the finest from the 
coarsest flour; because that which is fine 
is naturally of an obstructive and stop. 
ping quality; but, on the contrary, the 
other, which is coarse, is of a cleansing 
and opening nature, therefore the bread is 
best which is made of both together, 
It is more wholesome, easier of digestion, 
and more strengthening than bread made 
of the finest flour. It must be confessed, 
that the nutrimentive quality is contained 
in the fine flour; yet, in the branny part 
is contained the opening and digestive 
quality; and there is as great a neces- 
sity for the one as the other, for the 
support of health; that which is ac- 
counted the worst is as good and bene- 
ficial to nature as the best; for when the 
finest flour is separated from the coars- 
est and branny parts, neither the one nor 
the other has the true operations of the 
wheat meal. The eating of fine bread, 
therefore, is inimical to health, and con- 
trary both to nature and reason; and 
was at first invented to gratify wanton 
and luxurious persons, who are ignorant. 
both of themselves, and the true virtue 
and efficiency of natural things.’ 

“Baron Steuben has often told me,” 
says Judge Peters, “that the peculiar 
healthfulness of the Prussian soldiers, 
was in a great measure to be attributed 
to their ammunition bread, made of 
grain triturated or ground, but not 
bolted; which was accounted the most 
wholesome and nutritious part of their 
rations. The Dutch sailors, in the days 
of their naval glory, were supplied with 
the same kind of bread.” 

“During the war between Eng):nd and 
France, near the close of the last cen- 
tury,” says Mr. Samuel Prior, a respec- 
table merchant of Salem, New Jersey— 
“the crops of grain, and particularly 
wheat, were very small in England, and 
the supplies from Dantzic, the Nether 
lands and Sweden being cut off by the 
French army, and also the usual sup- 
plies from America failing, there was 4 
very great scarcity of wheat in England. 
The British army was then very exten- 
sive, and it was exceedingly difficult to 
procure provisions for it, both at home 
and aboard—on land and sea. Such was 
the demand for the foreign army, and 
such the deficiency of crops at home and 
supplies from abroad, that serious feat 
were entertained that the army would 
suffer, and that the continenta! 
prise of the British governmen' would 
be defeated in consequence of tlie scar 
city of provisions; and every pr dential 
measure by which such a_ disastrols 
event could be prevented, was carefull! 
considered and proposed. Willi um Pit 
was then prime minister of state, aid at his 
instance, government recommended to the 
people generally throughout Grvat Br 
tain, to substitute potatoes and rice * 
far as possible, for bread, in order to 
save the wheat for the foreign amy: 
This recommendation was promp'ly ¢™ 
plied with by many of the people. Bu 
still the scarcity was alarmingly gté* 
In this emergency, parliament passed * 
law (to take effect for two years) that 
the army at home should be supplied with 
bread made of unbolted wheat meal, sole 
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ly for the purpose of making the wheat 
go as far as possible, and thus saving 
as much as they could from the home 
consumption, for the better supply of 
the army on the continent. 

“Righty thousand men were quartered 
in barracks in the counties of Essex and 
Suffolk. A great many were also quar- 
tered throughout the towns, at taverns, 
in squads of thirty or forty in a place. 
Throughout the whole of Great Britain, 
the soldiers were supplied with this 
coarse bread. It was deposited in the 
storerooms with the other provisions of 
the army; and on the day that it was 
baked, and at nine o’clock the next morn- 
ing, Was distributed to the soldiers— 
who were at first exceedingly displeased 
with the bread, and refused to eat it, 
often casting it from them with great 
rage, ind violent execrations. But after 
two or three weeks they began to be 
much »leased with it, and preferred it to 
the fine flour bread. 

“My father,” continues Mr. P., “whom 
Ihave often heard talk these things over, 
was a miller and a baker, and resided in 
the county of Essex, on the border join- 
ing Suffolk, and near the barracks con- 
taining the eighty thousand soldiers. He 
contracted with the government to sup- 
ply the eastern district of the county of 
Essex, with the kind of bread I have 
mentioned; and he used always to send 
me with it to the depositories on the day 
it was baked; and though I was then a 
youth, I can still very distinctly remem- 
ber the angry looks and remarks of the 
soldiers, when they were first supplied 
with it. Indeed they often threw their 
loaves at me as I passed along, and ac- 
companied them with a volley of curses. 
The result of this experiment, was that 
not only the wheat was made to go 
much farther, but the health of the sol- 
diers improved so much and so manifest- 
ly, in the course of a few months, that 
it became a matter of common remark 
among themselves, and of observation 
and surprise among the officers and 
physicians of the army. These gentle- 
ment at length came out with confidence 
and zeal on the subject, and publicly de- 
cared that the soldiers were never be- 
fore so healthy and robust; and that dis- 
ease of every kind had almost entire- 
ly disappeared from the army. The 
public papers, were for months filled 
with recommendations of this bread, and 
the civic physicians almost universally 
throughout Great Britain, pronounced it 
by far the most healthy bread that could 
be eaten, and as such, recommended it 
to all the people, who very extensively 
followed the advice:—and the coarse 
Wheaten bread was very generally in- 
troduced into families—female boarding 
schools, and indeed all public institu- 
tions. The nobility also generally used 
it; and in fact, in many towns, it was 
4 rare thing to meet with a piece of 
fine flour bread. The physicians gen- 
erally asserted that this wheaten bread 
Was the very best thing that could be 
taken into the human stomach, to pro 
mote digestion and peristaltic action; 
and that it, more than anything else, 
Would assist the stomach in digesting 
other things which were less easily di- 
gested, and therefore they recommend 
that a portion of it should be eaten at 
‘very meal with other food. 

“Still, after this extensive experiment 

been made with such happy results, 
ind after so general and full a testimony 
been given in favor of the coarse 
Wheaten bread, when large supplies of 
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superfine flour came in from America, 
and the crops at home were abundant, 
and the act of parliament in relation to 
the army became extinct, most of the 
people who had before been accustomed 
to the use of fine flour bread, now by 
degrees returned again to their old habits 
of eating fine bread. Many of the no- 
continued to use the 
coarse bread for a number of years after- 
wards. General Hanoward, Squire Wes- 
tern, Squire Hanbury and others living 


bility, however, 


near my father’s, continued to use the 
bread for a long time, and some of them 
still used it when I left home and came 
to America, in 1816.” 
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The testimony of sea captains and old 
whalemen is equally in favor of wheaten 
bread. “I have always found,” said a 
very intelligent sea captain of more than 
thirty years’ experience, “that the coars- 
er my ship bread, the healthier my crew 
is.” 

A writer in Rees’ Cyclopaedia, (article 
Bread) says—“The inhabitants of West- 
phalia, who are a hardy and _ robust 
people, and capable of enduring the 
greatest fatigues, are a living testimony 
to the salutary effects of this sort of 
bread; and it is remarkable that they 
are very seldom attacked by acute fev- 
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ers, and those other diseases which are 
from bad humors.” 

In short as I have already stated, 
the bread of a large portion of the 
laboring class, or peasantry, throughout 
Europe, Asia and Africa, and the islands 
of the ocean, whether leavened or un- 
leavened—whether more or less artificial- 
ly prepared, is made of the whole sub- 
stance of the grain from which it is man- 
ufactured: and no one who is sufficient- 
ly enlightened in physiological science 
to qualify him to judge correctly in this 
matter, can doubt that bread made in 
the best manner from unbolted wheat 
meal, is far better adapted to the 


out of three 


BAKERY CUSTOMERS 
EAT BREAD MADE WITH 


DEXTROSE 


Time was—and most bakers remember well— when dextrose 
was merely a new-fangled sugar from corn. Few bakers used 
it twenty-five years ago, for science had not yet perfected 
the refining process, and little was known of its special 
merits as a directly fermentable sugar. 


All that is changed today. The baker has a real choice 
of types of sugar—from cane, from beet, from corn; and 
many brands of each. Yet today dextrose has forged steadily 
ahead in bakers’ preference until now better than one-third 
of the industry’s bread is made with this sugar.* 


Dextrose has forged ahead year after year on its particu- 
lar merits as a sugar for bread and sweet yeast doughs. To 
bakers, it is best known under the brand name CERELOSE, 
and thousands have swung over to this pure refined sugar 
for the rich color, the excellent texture and volume, the 


smooth eating quality it helps to produce. 


Try it and you’ll see why the swing is to CERELOSE. 
*Estimate based on U.S. Census, 1939 


CERELOSE IS PURE DEXTROSE 


Perfected first for bakers, now accepted by a wide range 
of food industries, CERELOSE is pure dextrose, used pound 
for pound as other sugar might be used in all types of bread, 


rolls and sweet dough products. 


CERELOSE 


PURE DEXTROSE 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES 
17 BATTERY PLACE 





SUGAR 


COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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anatomical structure and physiological 
powers of the alimentary organs of man, 
than bread made of superfine wheat 
flour; and consequently, the former is 
far more conducive to the health and 
vigor and general well-being of man than 
the latter. 

If, therefore, mankind will have raised 
bread which in every respect most per- 
fectly conforms to the laws of constitu- 
tion and relation established in their 
nature, and is most highly conducive to 
the welfare of their bodies and souls, 
then must it be well made, well baked, 
light and ‘sweet bread, which contains 
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ABE SIMON, of the Tastee Bakery 
in Bridgeport, Conn., who is known 
as a man of broad experience in 
all phases of bakery production, 
says, “After making tests with 


various high-grade shortenings 


ily MEB 


SHORTENING 
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all the natural properties of the wheat. 
And if they will have this bread of the 
very best, and most wholesome kind, 
they must, as I have already stated, 
see that the soil fromi which their wheat 
is raised, is of a proper character, and 
is properly tilled—that the wheat is 
plump—full-grown—ripe, and free from 
rust and other diseases; and then, be- 
fore it is ground, they must see that it 
is thoroughly cleansed, not only from 
chaff, cockles, tares, and such like sub- 
stances, but also from all smut, and every 
kind of impurity that may be attached 
to the skin of the kernel. And let every 





’ 
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WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAVANNAH + NEW ORLEANS + 





SAN FRANCISCO + MEMPHIS + HOUSTON 


one be assured that this is a matter 
which really deserves all the attention 
and care that I suggest. 

If human existence is worth possessing, 
it is worth preserving; and they who have 
enjoyed it as some have done, and as 
all the human family are naturally en- 
dowed with the capabilities to enjoy it, 
certainly will not doubt whether it is 
worth possessing; nor, if they will prop- 
erly consider the matter, can they doubt 
that its preservation is worthy of their 
most serious and diligent care. 

And when they perceive how intimately 
and closely the character of their bread 





we have standardized on heavy- 
duty MFB because we find it 
the finest shortening for every 


baking purpose.”’ 
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is connected with the dearest interests 
of man, they will not be inclined to 
feel that any reasonable amount of care 
and labor is too much to be given to se. 
cure precisely the right kind of bread. 

I repeat, then, that they who would 
have the very best bread should certain. 
ly wash their wheat, and cleanse it 
thoroughly from all impurities, before 
they take it to the mill, and when it js 
properly dried, it should be ground by 
sharp stones which will cut rather than 
mash it: and particular care should be 
taken that it is not ground too fine, 
Coarsely ground wheat meal, even when 
the bran is retained, makes decidedly 
sweeter and more wholesome breac than 
very finely ground meal. When the meal 
is ground, it should immediateiy be 
spread out to cool before it is pvt into 
sacks or casks—for if it is packed or 
enclosed in a heated state, it will be far 
more likely to become sour and inusty. 
And I say again, where families are in 
circumstances to do wholly as they choose 
in the matter, it is best to have bu little 
ground at a time; as the freshly round 
meal is always the liveliest and s\ eetest, 
and makes the most delicious bread. 

When the meal is thus prepared and 
brought home, whether in a barrel or 
sack, the next thing to be attended to, 
is, that it be placed and kept in a per- 
fectly clean, and sweet, and well ven- 
tilated meal room. It should on no con- 
sideration be put into a closet, or pantry, 
or store-room, which is seldom aired, and 
more rarely cleansed; and into which all 
manner of rubbish is thrown; or even 
where other kinds of provisions are 
kept. If the meal be put into a pantry 
or store-room which is confine! and 
dirty, and into which old boots and shoes, 
and old clothes and pieces of carpet, and 
other things of this kind, are thrown— 
or where portions of vegetable or animal 
substance, whether cooked or uncooked, 
are habitually or even occasionally put 
and permitted to remain, it must be ex- 
pected, as a matter of course, of neces- 
sity, that the quality of the meal will 
be considerably deteriorated by the im- 
purities with which the air of the place 
will be loaded, and which will be con- 
tinually generated there. 

People generally have but a sorry idea 
of what constitutes true cleanliness; but 
they may be assured that they cannot be 
too deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of keeping their meal room as 
clean and sweet and well aired «s pos- 
sible. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—- 


UNION OFFICIAL SUGGESTS 
HIGHER WAGE, HIGHER BEAD 
In a letter to the Milwaukee Jeurnal, 

Fred Kuntz, secretary of Bakers’ Local 

Union 205, says: 

“Speaking of loyalty on defense, stop 
to think, Mr. and Mrs. Public, about the 
baker. You have not up to no: paid 
more for your bread, which is « vital 
link in any program. Yet ingredients 
for bread have increased as much 4s 
83%. The bakery worker has bee loyal: 
How long can the price of bread and 
the wages of the bakery worker remain 
at the present level?” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SHRINE BANDS’ PRESIDENT 
PirrspurcH, Pa—R. G. Wallowet, 
supervisor for the Firch Baking ©» 
Erie, Pa., was elected president of the 
Association of Shrine Oriental Bands at 

the annual meeting at Indianapolis. 


Ju 
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Ever see ONE SUIT that fitted everybody? 


Tall men, short men, fat men, lean men 
—all could wear the same size suit. 
But they don’t. They don’t because 
clothes must fit right to look right... 


to create a favorable impression. 


This is true of flour bag brands, too. 
If they are not of proper size and 
proportion to fit the bag, the pack- 
ages do not make the best impression 
on the grocers and housewives. The 


product, therefore, often fails to win 


the sales volume its quality deserves. 

It costs but little to dress up flour 
bags with brands that fit. Yet this 
simple step may mean the difference 
between average and outstanding sales 
records in the retail store. 


for your product. 


Put your product on parade be- 
fore buying eyes, in bags that 
command attention and win 
approval. Call in your Bemis 
Man. Let him show you how 
sales appeal for your package 
can be combined with protection 














BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: East Pepperell 
Boston Houston 
Brooklyn Indianapolis 
Buffalo Kansas City 
Chicago Los Angeles 
Denver Louisville 


Detroit Memphis 





Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York City 
Norfolk 
Oklahoma City 
Omaha 

Peoria 


Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 
Salina 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Wichita 
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TERM “RETAIL SALE” 
REVISED UNDER ACT 


40-Hour Week, 30c Wage Minimum Do 
Not Apply Where Business Is 
75% Retail 

Wasuincton, D. C.—lIn accordance 
with the directions of the United States 
appellate courts that exemptions from 
humanitarian legislation should be strict- 
ly construed, the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion of the Department of Labor will not 
regard any establishment exempt as a 
retail one unless at least 75% of its sales 


are retail. Where wholesale, commercial 
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and industrial sales, nonretail in charac- 
ter, total more than 25%, the 40-hour 
week and the 30c an hour minimum wage 
will apply. 

At the same time, the division will 
broaden its concept of a “retail sale.” 
As a result, some sales to industrial or 
commercial purchasers may be included 
as retail in determining the status of 
an establishment under the Wage and 
Hour Law. These sales must be of arti- 
cles commonly sold both to business and 
private purchasers and must be in a 
quantity or at a price similar to sales 
to private purchasers. 

This policy is announced by General 


Philip B. Fleming, administrator of the 
division, in making public a revision of 
the division’s Interpretative Bulletin No. 
6. This is the interpretation on the scope 
and applicability of the section in the 
Wage and Hour Law which rules that 
the floor for wages and the ceiling for 
hours shall not apply “to any employee 
engaged in any retail or service estab- 
lishment the greater part of whose sell- 
ing or servicing is in intrastate com- 
merce.” 

The bulletin continues the division’s 
position that service establishments must 
be similar to retail establishments to be 
exempt. 
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This policy went into effect July 1, 
The bulletin states, “For purposes of 
enforcement, the computation of the dol- 
lar volume of retail and nonretail sell- 
ing will be based upon the semi-annual 
record of sales of the establishment, 
The analysis of sales from Jan. 1 to 
June 30 and July 1 to Dec. 31 will be 
used to determine whether during each 
six month period a substantial portion 
of the selling of the establishment was 
nonretail.” 

Some 6,242,000 wage earners are em- 
ployed in the distribution and selling of 
goods and services, according to most 
recent figures compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (March, 1941). hose 
engaged in retail or service esta)lish- 
ments and those engaged in a “loc: re- 
tail capacity” in any type of estadlish- 
ment are exempt from the Wage and 
Hour Law. The 30c minimum wag» and 
40-hour week apply to the others i! they 
are engaged in interstate commerce or 
in the production of goods for interstate 
commerce. 

The NRA wholesale code called for a 
40-hour week except for outside service 
men, who were to work 48 hours efore 
a time and one third penalty rate »egan. 
Maximum hours for retail employ: «s un- 
der NRA were 40, 44 or 48, depending 
on the number of hours the store was 
open to the public. Because of the retail 
exemption in the federal Wage and Hour 
Law, the wage and hour regulation of 
retail store employees has been left to 
state action. 

“From the first,” General Fleminy said, 
“the division has taken the position that 
a ‘substantial’ amount of nonretail sell- 
ing would nullify the retail éxemtion 
for any establishment. Shortly afier I 
became administrator we _ interpreted 
‘substantial’ in this respect as more than 
50%. Subsequently the United States 
court of appeals for the eighth circuit 
(St. Louis) handed down an_ opinion 
that the Wage and Hour Law, as an 
humanitarian law, is entitled to a liberal 
construction and that exemptions from it 
are subject to strict construction. The 
first circuit court (Boston) said the 
same thing. Many wholesalers com- 
plained about the competitive wholesale 
service that retailers not under the 40- 
hour week were able to provide. So 
we are now regarding ‘substantial’ non- 
retail selling as more than 25%. We will 
not regard establishments with more than 
25% nonretail sales as exempt from the 
40-hour week and the 30c minimum wage. 

“At the same time we are acknow!edg- 
ing the retail character of many sales to 
industrial and commercial firms which 
always have been considered retail in the 
trades. I believe this will do much to 
make our enforcement policy more ac- 
ceptable to firms engaged in distributing 
goods.” 

The revised bulletin reaffirms the ad- 
ministrator’s interpretation of “estab lish- 
ment”—“each physically separated place 
of business must be considered a sepa- 
rate establishment.” The Wage and 
Hour Law, therefore, does not apply to 
chain store retail and service estabiish- 
ments, even though the chain spreads 
into several states. The law does apply; 
however, the bulletin adds, “to ware- 
houses, ‘central executive offices, manu- 
facturing or processing plants, or other 
nonretail selling units which distridute 
to or serve stores.” 

The bulletin states, “Unless an esiab- 
lishment is clearly a retail or service 
establishment for the purposes of . 
(the exemption), an assumption that the 
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exemption applies involves considerable 
risk of violation.” 

The new interpretation of retail sales 
and the requirement that they total at 
Jeast 75% of the volume are of especial 
importance in determining the status of 
establishments selling coal, lumber, glass, 
paint, tools, electrical equipment, auto- 
mobiles, tires, stationery and office sup- 
plies, feed stores and photographers’ 
shops. 

It is pointed out that the statute “con- 

fers no authority upon the administrator 
to extend or restrict the scope of . 
(the exemption) or to impose legally 
binding interpretations as to its mean- 
ing.” However, the United States Su- 
preme Court last year in the L.C.C. vs. 
the American Trucking Association cast 
cited one of the division’s interpretative 
bulletins and said, “Such interpretations 
are entitled to great weight.” 

“At times it has been assumed,” the 
bulletin says, “that an establishment is 
retail unless it is shown to be a whole- 
sale, manufacturing, or other well-recog- 
nized type of establishment. In our 
judgment, this assumption is incorrect.” 
For the exemption to apply the estab- 
lishment must have retail characteristics. 

The bulletin lists characteristics of re- 
tai! establishments. Retail establishments 
are characterized by their numerous 
smiull sales. They are patronized regu- 
larly by the general consuming public. 
They sell goods for direct consumption 
and not for resale or redistribution in 
any form. 

“A retail establishment,” the bulletin 
says, “sells goods to private individuals 
for personal or family consumption. 
Typically, it sells ‘consumer’ goods such 
as food or clothing to private persons to 
satisfy their personal wants. In some 
cases, however, establishments sell ‘con- 
sumer’ goods to business or industrial 
purchasers, government agencies, institu- 
tions, and similar purchasers, as well as 
to private individuals for private con- 
sumption. For example, both commer- 
cial enterprises and private individuals 
purchase coal and fuel oil for heating 
purposes. The sale of coal or fuel oil 
to heat a private home is a retail sale. 
The sale of such goods to heat a store 
or business office will also be a retail 
sale if the goods are sold at the normal 
price charged to private consumers, or 
if the sale does not involve a quantity 
of goods materially larger than the nor- 
mal quantity purchased by private con- 
sumers.” 
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FREIHOFER POST INSTALLED 

Putapetpuia, Pa.—The new Freihofer 
Memorial Post, No. 708, American Le- 
gion, was installed at special ceremonies 
on June 10 in the auditorium of the 
Freihofer Baking Co. Edgar A. Cor- 
nelius, post commander, received colors 
and a standard from the company ex- 
ecutives. 
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CONNECTICUT BAKERS HALT 
MEASURES IN LEGISLATURE 


Hartrorp, Conn.—The Connecticut 
legislature has adjourned without pass- 
ing any bill opposed by the Connecticut 
Bakers Association. Although passed in 
the Senate, a wage-hour bill which would 
have affected. the baking industry very 
Seriously failed to pass the lower house. 
With the defeat of this bill, and others 
similar to it, there is no change in the 
requirements covering hours of adult 
male employees working in bakeries 
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which do not ship their products across 
state lines. 

The defeat of the wage-hour bills was 
brought about by organized opposition 
of the bakers. One of them provided 
for a state labor relations board to con- 
duct elections on the question of union 
representation and to investigate alleged 
cases of anti-union discrimination, com- 
plaints against employers, etc. - This bill 
was patterned after the federal Wagner 
law, which was supposed to eliminate 
strikes and labor trouble. 

The bakers’ association defeated the 
so-called “burden of proof” bill on for- 


eign substance claims. The “merit rat- 


ing” provisions of the state unemploy- 
ment compensation law were retained in 
spite of opposition from labor organiza- 
tions. Payment of social security taxes 
on portions of executive salaries exceed- 
ing $3,000 was eliminated. This will re- 
sult in a saving for some of the larger 
concerns. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW VERMONT BAKERY LICENSES 
Buriincton, Vt.—New licensing fees 

for bakeries in Vermont range from $3 

for the kitchen type to $15-for wholesale 
bakeries. 
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Tolerance Increase Is 
Refused Bakers 


Lincotn, Nes.—A request of Nebras- 
ka bakers to 
weight from 1 oz to 3 oz on the 1-lb 


increase the tolerance 


loaf of bread has been rejected by Ralph 
Cox, director of the state department of 
agriculture. Mr. Cox pointed out that 
bakers had requested a reduction to 1 
oz in 1938 and declared the tolerance 
would remain at that figure until “I am 
shown the 1 oz limit works a hardship 
on the industry and is unreasonable.” 





EXPERIENCE WITH 


WYTASE | 


SHOWS HOW GOOD 
BREAD CAN BE! 


SO we put it in again”. 


Actually baking and selling 
WYTASE breads is the best way 
for a baker and his customers to 
find out how good looking and 
good tasting bread can be. The eye 
appeal of their sparkling whiteness 
and fine even grain, with their satis- 
fying flavor, are sure to convince 
your customers that your bread is 
better when made with WYTASE. 

To find out how good looking 
and how good tasting a bread can 
be when made with WYTASE, write 


now for full information to: 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY 
38th and South May Streets 


Chicago, Illinois 


*Original Report on File. 


Only when you have used WY TASE 
can you fully appreciate the truth 
of the Quebec baker’s statement: 
“We* knew our bread wasn’t as 
good as when we used WYTASE, 


















To satisfy consumer expectation 
for the finer appearance and bet- 
ter taste of your “enriched” loaf, 
make sure of its superior eating 
qualities by making it with un- 
bleached flour and WYTASE. 














TRADE MARK 


YOURE SURE MAK/NG 
A GOOD LOOKING, 
GOOD TASTING LOAF 














YES, WE KNEW OUR 
BREAD WASNT AS 
GOOD AS WHEN WE 


ustD WVTASE, so 
WE PUT /TIN AGAIN 
alll 











REG, U S, PAT. OFF. 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of the J. R. Short 
Milling Company to designate its natural 
enzyme ingredient for whitening 
and conditioning the dough. 
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Established 1877 


“ZESTO FLOUR” 


INSURES New AND MUCH MORE Delicious 
LOAF OF WHITE BREAD 








Here Are the “Official” Questions and -Answers 
about Cflour &nrichment: 


How is enriched flour made? What does enriched flour look like? 


“(1) By special methods of milling wheat, which save the “The kind made by adding vitamins and minerals looks 
recommended amounts of vitamins and minerals; (2) by and tastes like the white flour yes have been used to. 
adding to plain white flour the recommended amounts The kind made by special milling is slightly darker. 


of vitamins and minerals; (3) by combining these If you use enriched flour in recipes that call for plain 
methods, saving part and adding the rest.” white flour, do you have to change your recipe in 
: : : any way? 

Which type of enriched flour is preferred? “Use enriched flour to which vitamins and minerals 
“The kind that is made by special milling is to be pre- have been added in exactly the same way. Especially 
ferred, but may not be on the market as soon.” milled flour may require slight changes in recipes.” 





In its official report to the President, the National Nutritional Conference at 
Washington clearly indicated its preference for flours enriched by “the milling 


of grains so as to retain their full, natural nutrition values.’ x 





“7ESTO FLOUR” ¥ 


. » « « is Not white flour enriched with vitamins and minerals. It is 
especially milled flour very much richer in nutrients than plain 
flour and... 


TASTES MUCH BETTER IN THE LOAF 











“ZESTO FLOUR” may be baked with little variation from your standard formulas and methods 


SAMPLES AND STRAIGHTFORWARD PARTICULARS CHEERFULLY SENT TO ANY BAKER ON REQUEST 


THE Walnut (reek MILLING COMPANY, Great Bend, Kansas 
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C. MOHLER, Kansas’ secretary 
J of agriculture, is frequently 
* called upon to welcome conven- 
tion delegates and other groups of visi- 
tors to the Sunflower State. Sometimes 
he closes his remarks with a friendly 
gesture and this phrase: “You are as 
welcome as rain in Kansas.” 

As this is written Jake Mohler is not 
using this phrase. Rain in Kansas is 
about the most unwelcome experience the 
state can have. There has already been 
too much of it—too much while the wheat 
was growing and entirely too much since 
it began to ripen. Still, Kansas in some 
areas is harvesting a lot of wheat. 

All spring and summer federal high- 
way No. 81 from Belleville . through 
Concordia, Salina, McPherson, Wichita 
to Caldwell has formed a base line from 
which crop observations could be easily 
localized. It is still in this position. As 
most readers know, Kansas slopes from 
an elevation of approximately 4,000 feet 
on the western state line to 750 feet at 
Kansas City and 800 to 950 feet in the 
southeast. This gentle slope and the 
elevations above sea level apparently 
have a very definite bearing on this 
year’s crop position and yield. It also 
affects the rainfall, which this year in- 
creases from Highway 81 westward to 
the state line. This is the opposite of 
what past records show and a reversal of 
what years of experience have established 
in the minds of most men who study crop 
developments. 


HEAVY PRODUCING AREA 


The heavy producing area in Kansas 
this year begins from 50 to 75 miles west 
of Highway 81 at an altitude of about 
1,500 feet. It reaches its peak at 1,800 
to 1,900 feet, and continues with good 
but slightly diminishing yields to 2,300 
feet, where trouble and difficulties in- 
crease, lowering the quality and quantity 
produced. Excessive rainfall is the dom- 
inating factor. Stem rust in the west, 
with septoria nodorum, a disease of the 
joints, running a close second, are in- 
creasingly apparent after the 2,300-ft 
level is passed. East of Highway 81, 
Hessian fly in the southeastern quarter 
has caused greatest damage, with the 
joint disease second and stem rust third 
in lowering yields. However, stem rust, 
like the poor, seems to be with us at all 
levels, though in the heavy producing 
belt 60 to 100% of the heads escaped 
or beat the rust. Hessian fly seems to 
thrive in wet weather, but does not 
originate from this cause. Stem rust 
and the disease of the nodes are directly 
promoted by abundant rainfall. 

The core of high production runs 
across the state north and south along 
a line drawn through Smith Center (al- 
titude 1,810 feet), Stockton (1,820), 
Russell (1,820), Great Bend (1,840), 
Stafford (1,880), Pratt (1,880), and then 
south somewhat to the westward of Med- 
icine Lodge. Along this line in a general 
way yields are running from 20 to 35 bus 
and at Russell, which seems to be the 
very peak of high yields, two 50-bu 
yields, three 40-bu yields and a large 
number of 30- to 35-bu returns had been 
recorded by June 28. As the machines 
had only been able to operate (ground 
too soft) from 10 o’clock on the pre- 
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Ont-DAY DROUTHS 


By A. W. Erickson 


vious morning, these yields will no doubt 
be duplicated many times in other fields. 
The highest checking score I have re- 
corded to date in the state and on this 
crop runs from Russell south to the 
Barton County line—16 miles—with an 
average of 26.4 bus per acre. As I have 
not covered the northern edge of the 
state, because the wheat is still green in 
the northwestern corner, I cannot say if 
I will see heavier production, but aver- 
age yields of 25 bus are extremely high 
and seldom excelled in the same area two 
years in succession. We see such yield 
some place nearly every year, but like 
a big show they never stay “put.” Last 
year the big display was east of Highway 
81, this year it is far to the westward 
of this road. 
THE RUSSELL BONANZA 

Any one who wants to write a big 
crop story should immediately head for 
Russell, Kansas. There we have big 
scale operation with 16- to 20-ft com- 
bines on many fields. The wheat history 
is such that there is no acreage reduc- 
tion in evidence, and the gentle undulat- 
ing slopes of that area are covered with 
a “coat” of wheat so heavy that com- 
bine operators have to slow up their 
tractors to a creeping gait to thresh the 
grain and prevent the machinery from 
being overloaded. As the ground is 
boggy in many fields the use of tractors 
is rendered difficult. 

I wish I could close this statement and 
go no further. I wish I did not have 
to ride combines as large as the Russell 
machines, cutting. just as wide swaths 
and handling just as much straw but 
finding 8, 9 and 10 bus of 53- to 56-lb 
weather-bleached grain. The machines 
in the favored belt, which is by no 
means confined to the Russell area, are 
finding 60- to 63-lb wheat. 

When I ride where the elements and 
destructive forces have been at work the 
machines hum just as sweetly, the dust, 
the beards and the farmer is there and 
even the sun shines just as brightly, at 
times, but the conversation is different. 
Memory goes back a few days, perhaps 
three weeks, to the time when these 
fields also looked like 40 bus per acre. 
Hopes were as high in those days, and 
then came the rains. 

Day after day the rains fell, the soils 
became waterlogged, the wheat plants 
stood in water, rust developed, the joints 
shriveled and the roots died before the 
grains were filled. First the fields turned 
a muddy, gray green color then instead 
of ripening with a golden color they 
turned a sickly white. In a few days 
they dried up, and the farmer shelling 
out the long promising heads found the 
robber had taken his toll. 

It was during those rainy days that 
the term a “one-day drouth” was coined. 
When the sun came out a few days they 
jokingly called it a drouth, for the west- 
ern farmer will joke with disaster star- 
ing him in the face. It is that spirit 
which finally makes the Russell, Great 
Bend, Pawnee Rock, Pratt, Mullinville, 
Sawyer, Coldwater and Ashland yields 
possible. 


THE QUESTION MARK 


How much Kansas will produce is still 
a question mark. I have not seen enough 
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* “DIRECTIONAL” 


LINES AID SALES a 





“Directional” lines, inset in the linoleum floor in Baur’s Bakery & Confec- 
With 


carefully related color scheme in furnishings and fixtures and restful indirect 


tionery, Denver, Colo., govern customer traffic to the bakery section. 


lighting, this store is one of the most attractive in the West. 





of the western third of the state to 
make a firm statement. The heavy yield- 
ing belt has only cut into some of its 
fields, and parts of it have been drenched 
with 2- to 5-inch rains since the wheat 
ripened. There will be favored spots 
that will be fortunate in cutting acreage 
in good condition, there are also millions 
of acres that are still too wet to carry 
machines as this is written, but combines 
are going to work, and if the “three-day 
drouth” we have had continues for a 
week the heavy producing belt will pour 
out a real volume of wheat, the area 
adjacent to Highway 81 will be finish- 
ing a disappointing harvest of 8 to 15 
bus averages, and the western third will 
begin to reap some good wheat and many 
disappointments. 

The movement has been slowed up by 
rainfall, but there are other factors that 
are preventing a heavy flow of wheat to 
the terminals. We have never had a 
crop that received as much publicity as 
the one that is now being harvested. 
The crop’s remarkable appearance was 
of course responsible, but the govern- 
ment’s high estimates, perhaps encour- 
aged by a desire to put across the 
“quota vote,” also played a part. Rail- 
roads, country newspapers, metropoli- 
tan dailies, the trade journals and the 
milling and grain trade all joined in the 
chorus. 


BIG STORAGE PROVISION 


Many farmers have told me “they 
scared us stiff that there would be no 
place for this wheat.” The result was 
that the farmer made preparation to 
take care of his wheat as much as pos- 
sible. The government encouraged him 
in doing so with the loan program and 
paying him to store his own wheat. This 
brought about the erection of more farm 
storage than Kansas has ever erected 
in a like period of time. One miller told 
me he checked with the steel tank manu- 
facturers in Kansas City and found 
something like 12,000,000 bus of steel 
storage had been sold. 

This was only the steel end of it. 


How much permanent wood storage has 
been erected no one knows. In addi- 
tion, old houses of all descriptions, in- 
cluding barns and cow sheds, have been 
repaired and made serviceable as gran- 
aries. Wornout box cars have been pur- 
chased—they make excellent granaries. 
Country elevator operators increased 
their capacities, millions of bushels of 
concrete have been poured and they are 
still being poured. 

Had the crop materialized as expected 
all this space would have been filled to 
overflowing. It will be filled in the main 
belt (barring too much rain), but there 
will be storage to spare in other areas 
where the crop has fallen far below 
expectations. 

Already some country elevators have 
called western terminals and canceled 
some of their storage contracts. Enid, 
Okla., will have space to spare. Wichita, 
Wellington, Hutchinson and Salina will 
no doubt fill up, because the heavy belt 
is west of them, but I do not see how re- 
ceipts will pile up at Kansas City as 
they have in the past because the volume 
east of Highway 81 is small. If Kansas 
City does receive the usual volume, the 
rains have so delayed harvesting that it 
is very doubtful that it can reach a 
peak on the same dates as in the past. 

As this is written the weather looks 
settled at Oakley. I told a farmer so 
a few minutes ago and his answer was: 
“You don’t know our weather this year. 
It can rain without any provocation out 
of a clear sky in two hours’ time.” Un- 
til the Kansas crop is in the bin nothing 
is certain this year. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. TO 
BUILD MISSOURI STORAGE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Along with other 
improvements and additions to its newly 
acquired McDaniel Milling Co. property 
at Carthage, Mo., National Biscuit Co. 
will add 500,000 bus of wheat storage, 
with work on it to begin as soon as the 
contract is let. 
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Any Reasonably Capable Miller Can Make 
Pretty Good Flour Out of Almost Any 
Kind of Pretty Fair Wheat 








ISMERTA cannot be milled that way. 


~ 
ISMERTA standards require careful selection of 
the very finest wheat —without looking at the price. 
ISMERTA specifications demand not alone this ail 


particular type of wheat but also very particular 


milling. 


ISMERTA—keep it in mind—is not just so much 


protein and so much ash at such-and-such price. 





ISMERTA is a particular type flour insured to 
particular baking performance and absolute bak- 


ing results.. 


Sounds Like Big Sales Talk 


But “Ismerta’”’ Delivers the Proof. 








The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 


—y KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 





Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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Also for Economy 


“The ADMIRAL” 
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Another Great Kansas Year 


We are proud that this recognized quality leader 
has for forty years done its full share to make 
Kansas a synonym for goodness in flour. What 
we have earned we keep. The quality of 
“American Eagle” will never be lowered. 
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1-D-Lee FlourMills GQ. 


CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 
Salina ~~ Kansas 





Trade-Mark Registered 
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NUTRITION, WAGES IN 
MERCHANTS’ SPOTLIGHT 


Latest Feed Science Developments, Legisla- 

tive and Legal Problems, Hold Stage 

at Federation Convention 

N. Y.—Animal and 
poultry nutrition and recent develop- 
ments on legislation affecting the feed 
industry, with particular emphasis on 
the Wage-Hour law, held the attention 
of the membership of the Eastern Feder- 
ation of Feed Merchants at their recent 
annual convention here, June 20-21. 

Reaction of the members indicated 
that many are still uncertain as to their 
definite status under the wage and hour 
regulations, and it was inferred from a 
somewhat open discussion on the new 
rulings that many do not fully under- 
stand the law in its application to feed 
dealers. 

The recent bulletin on the law was in- 
terpreted by Louis E, Thompson, secre- 
tary of the federation, and O. V. Wal- 
lin, C.P.A., of Wolfe & Co., tied the 
subject into his address on feed store 
accounting. He urged dealers to ascer- 
tain their individual status, as the pen- 
alty for 
costly. 

Questions on feed and nutrition, an- 
swered by a panel of experts in a repe- 
tition of last year’s successful question 
and answer hour, were broadcast over the 
local station, WNBF. This feature 
proved to be one of the entertainment 
highlights of the two-day meeting. Spe- 
cialists on the panel were: Emory L. 
Cocke, Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, 
chairman of the session; Dr. W. Ray 
Ewing, National Oil Products Co., Har- 
rison, N. J; Dr. R. M. Bethke, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station; Pro- 
fessor E. S. Savage, Cornell University, 
and Dr. Charles Copeland Smith, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

“Checker,” a mechanical dog owned 
by Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo., prompted 
many hearty chuckles by his reaction 
to questions. 

The specialists answered a variety of 
questions on nutrition and feed ingredi- 
ents. Dr. Bethke and Professor Sav- 
age had previously appeared on the pro- 
gram. Dr. Bethke, discussing feed re- 
quirements and nutritional values, urged 
dealers to learn at least a few funda- 
mentals which underly their business, as 
“many farmers know more about feed- 
ing than dealers do.” 

He stated that “vitamins are here to 
stay,” and advised feed men to know 
more about vitamin feed requirements. 
He explained requirements of animals 
and birds and the relation of vitamin in- 
take to nutritional value of eggs and 
milk flavor, further touching upon mixed 
feeds, protein quality, and minerals and 
fiber in the diet. 

Experimental work on pasturage and 
improvement of hay were discussed by 
Professor Savage. He stated that on 
July 1 the college would start experi- 
ments on irrigation, and predicted that 
the practice would prove profitable to 
New York dairy farmers. 

Successful merchandising was _ dis- 
cussed by H. A. Bittenbender, director 
of nutritional service, the Borden Co., 
New York City, who stressed the neces- 
sity of building a definite program and 
following current trends so that changes 
may be made when they become neces- 
sary. Mr. Bittenbender urged the deal- 
ers to make their stores attractive, to 


BINGHAMTON, 


noncompliance might prove 
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play up news and “success” stories in 
the territory, to employ seasonal adver- 
tising activity, and to make a careful 
study of the sales potentialities of their 
fields. 

An analysis of the cost of truck. op- 
erations was presented by Allen Bush, 
Louis Bush & Sons, Lowville, N. Y., 
who had kept an accurate account of his 
company’s truck operating costs during 
the year for the information of the 
federation membership. 

Dr. Charles Copeland Smith, well- 
known radio personality and former col- 
umnist for the Chicago Daily News, 
stirred the banquet gathering with an 
inspirational address entitled “What 
Price Liberty?” 

William F. Berghold, editor, Rural 
New Yorker, speaker at the first lunch- 
eon session, described the outlook in 
the dairy industry as the best in years. 
He criticized the milk marketing order 
as complicated, top-heavy, less under- 
standable and definitely a “big dealer 
tool,” and advocated a more simplified 
program. 

Resolutions adopted at the convention 
petitioned for a simplification of the 
New York milk marketing order and the 
establishment of an experiment station 
at Cornell University for nutritional 
work applicable to feed mixers, also en- 
dorsing the Senate bill allowing dealers 
to supply the trade that the government 
was furnishing with soil conservation 
materials. The St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes Navigation and Power Project 
and government interference in private 
business were opposed by resolution. 

Displays at the convention featured 
the products of the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago; Consolidated Products Co., 
Danville, Ill; Plymouth Cordage Co., 
North Plymouth, Mass; and the James 
H. Gray Milling Co., Springville, N. Y. 

Austin W. Carpenter, I. L. Richer 
Co., Sherburne, N. Y., was elected pres- 
ident of the federation for the coming 
year, succeeding Albert J. Thompson, 
Wycombe, Pa. Other officers include: 
Frank C. Demarest, A. W. Demarest & 
Sons, Stamford, N. Y., first vice presi- 
dent; Louis F. Camp, Camp Milling Co., 
Walton, N. Y., second vice president, 
and Allen Bush, Louis Bush & Sons, 
Lowville, N. Y., executive committee. 
Louis E. Thompson, secretary-treasurer, 
was appointed for another year. 

Directors of the federation are: Wil- 
liam R. Conklin, Chester (N. Y.) Grange 
Store; Kenneth E. Eldred, Charles H. 
Eldred & Co., Inc., Bainbridge, N. Y; 
Harry R. Edsall, Consolidated Feed & 
Coal Co., Sussex, N. J; James H. Gray, 
James H. Gray Milling Co., Springville, 
N. Y; Charles Merriman, Potsdam (N. 
Y.) Feed & Coal Co; Benjamin D. Sim- 
mons, Decker & Simmons, Sussex, N. J., 
and Albert J. Thompson, Albert J. 
Thompson Co., Wycombe, Pa. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NICOTINIC ACID FEATURED 
ON LISTEN AMERICA SHOW 


New York, N. Y.—Nicotinic acid, 
federally required ingredient for en- 
riched flour and bread, provided the 
theme on June 27 for the third of a 
“Listen, America” series of 13 weekly 
NBC broadcasts sponsored by the Wom- 
en’s National Emergency Committee as 
a means of educating the public in better 
eating habits in the interests of national 
defense. 

The work of Dr. Joseph Goldberger, 





nutrition pioneer, was dramatized in a 
skit telling how he proved that faulty 
diet, rather than germ infection, was 
the cause of pellagra. Paul Muni, mo- 
tion picture actor, portrayed the scientist, 
whose experiments on Mississippi con- 
victs 25 years ago proved that diets 
lacking in the vitamin B complex were 
responsible for the prevalent deficiency 
disease. 

During a nutrition quiz session on the 
program, Dr. Thomas Douglas Spies, 
questioned by motion picture actor Vic- 
tor Mature, told of work he was direct- 
ing at the nutrition clinic at Hillman 
Hospital, Birmingham, Ala., in further- 
ance of knowledge of the B complex. 
Bread was described by Dr. Spies as 
“a great reservoir of food energy,” sup- 
plying a fourth of the body’s needs, and 
because of that fact, bread as a carrier 
of the B vitamins was described as par- 
ticularly effective in helping to rid the 
nation of deficiency diseases such as 
pellagra. 

Dr. Paul De Kruif, popular author on 
medical subjects, acted as master of 
ceremonies, and Margot, screen actress, 
played the leading role in a dramatiza- 
tion of how nicotinic acid injections can 
cure advanced cases of insanity induced 
by pellagra. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


STRIKING BAKERY DRIVERS 
TIE UP 24 BOSTON FIRMS 


About 1,200 striking bakery drivers 
tied up 24 firms in the Boston district 
at midnight, June 27. The bakers had 
offered increases from $1.50 to $2.50 
per week, but members of A. F. of L. 
Local 494 called the strike. 

General Charles H. Cole, chairman of 
the state board of arbitration, called for 
a meeting with negotiating committees 
from the union and the bakeries. Rob- 
ert E. Sullivan, secretary of the New 
England Bakers Association, is chairman 
of the operators’ negotiating committee. 

The drivers had been offered a weekly 
guarantee of $21.50 and 7% on all sales, 
over the $16 and 8% in the expiring con- 
tract, for wholesale salesmen. The com- 
mission for retail salesmen was raised 
from 21% to 22%. 





@ NEW PRESIDENT @ 











Shirley Stewart, Wigwam Bakery, Cas- 
par, was recently elected president of the 
Wyoming Bakers Association. 
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C.C.C. 1940 WHEAT 
AVAILABLE TO MILLS 


In Special Cases, Grain From Government 
Stocks Will Be Released Through 
Sale or Trade 

The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced on June 26 that pooled wheat 
from the 1940 crop—wheat acquired from 
farmers in settlement of loans—held by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. in mill stor- 
age in areas where small mills depend 
on local supplies for their needs may 
be purchased by such mills or exchanged 
for wheat in other locations. 

Department officials said that since the 
current market price is below the 1941 loan 
value and a new crop is moving into the 
market, no general sales program on 
pooled wheat is contemplated at this 
time. Only mills in need of the special 
types and qualities of wheat they custom- 
arily grind for their special preduct will 
be supplied under the limited sale or 
exchange program. 

Pooled wheat in mill storage will be 
offered for sale to the operators of small 
mills at the current market price but 
at not less than the loan value on the 
1941 crop of the applicable class, grade, 
quality and Jocation, plus storage charges 
accrued for the 1941-42 storage year. 

Pooled wheat in mill storage also may 
be exchanged with the operators of such 
mills for wheat of equal value taking 
into consideration quality, warehouse 
charges and billing, plus a premium of 3c 
bu on pool wheat exchanged. Wheat so 
exchanged may be stored at any favor- 
able location but must be in an approved 
warehouse. 
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MORGAN SHIP LINE TO QUIT 
AFTER LONG-TIME SERVICE 


The Morgan Line, which has handled 
many cargoes of flour and played an im- 
portant role as troop and supply carrier 
during the Spanish American War, will 
doubtless pass out of business within 
the next month. As the result of the 
Maritime Commission’s recent decision to 
requisition the company’s entire coast- 
wise fleet of 10 cargo ships, the 106-year 
run of the famous old line will be dis- 
continued. 

The service was established in 1835 
by the late Charles Morgan and ac- 
quired by the Southern Pacific Railroad 
in 1885. It grew from a few small 
freight and passenger steamers with one 
pier each at New York and New Or- 
leans, to 23 oil burning vessels, 5 harbor 
tugs, 71 steam lighters and barges, 5 
great piers on the Hudson River, exten- 
sive wharves at New Orleans and Gal- 
veston, and a_ $1,000,000 terminal at 
Houston. It was one of the important 
lines for the transportation of flour from 
Texas to New York and Boston. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
BUCKWHEAT PROSPECTS NOT KNOWN 
No accurate information is yet avail- 
able as to the prospects for the new 
buckwheat crop. The first government 
estimate as to acreage and condition will 
not be available until August, and open- 
ing prices on new crop grain are not 
usually made until September. Old crop 
buckwheat is practically exhausted, ac- 
cording to Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., 
Janesville, Wis., and nominal quotations 
have been sharply advanced. Only an 
occasional “clean out” car is offered, and 
brings top prices for the crop year. 
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PirrssurcH, Pa.—Since spaghetti is 
dried at low temperatures and thiamin 
is not sensitive to oxidation, the loss 
of vitamin value in the drying process 
should be quite small. That is what 
Helen B. 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 


Wigman, industrial fellow, 


in discussing an enrichment program told 
the thirty-eighth annual convention of 
the National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Association here June 23. 

Speakers at the convention considered 
the problems and prospects of enrich- 
ment of wheat products. 

“By giving the housewife an enriched 
macaroni and spaghetti,” she said, “she 
has a better starting material. Regard- 
less of the losses on cooking, if a food 
substance is enriched before cooking a 
more nutritious dish is placed on the 
table.” 

The two-day convention was one of 
the best attended in‘many years. Attend- 
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MACARONI, SPAGHETTI ENRICHMENT 
DISCUSSED AT MEETING 


sa iltlidions 
Thirty-eighth Annual Convention of National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Association at Pittsburgh Is Well Attended—Vitamin 
Addition Seen as Valuable to Housewife 


ance from the Cleveland-Pittsburgh sec- 
tor was especially large. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, director of research 
for the association, spoke to the conven- 
tion on “The Practical Side of the En- 
richment Program.” 

The morning session of June 24 was 
devoted to law enforcement. Clyde H. 
Campbell, chemist for the Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture, outlined the 
state food laws and their application. 
He said the department makes more 
than 10,000 purchases of specimens of 
foodstuffs during the year to test them 
for compliance with food laws. 

The membership committee reported 
three new firms in the association: IIli- 
nois Macaroni Co., Lockport, Ill; Essex 
Macaroni Co., Lawrence, Mass., and 
Constant Macaroni Products Co., Winni- 
peg. Robert B. Brown, for years an 
active figure in the national macaroni 
industry, was given an honorary mem- 
bership in the association. 





FREE STORAGE TIME CUT 
BY INTERCOASTAL LINES 


New York, N. Y.—lIntercoastal lines 
have announced the reduction of free 
storage time allowed on inward cargo 
at the Port of New York and the Port 
of Newark to five days, excluding Sat- 
urdays, Sundays and holidays after dis- 
charge of the vessel, before their freight 
becomes subject to demurrage charges. 

The current free time is 10 calendar 
days and the reduction is made to avert 
the development of congestion on piers 
and docks in the harbor. The move is 
in co-operation with the wishes of the 
Maritime Commission and is similar to 
the action taken by foreign trade lines 
early in May. 

While no change is being made in the 
basic charges per 100 lbs, minimum 
charges for each shipment, for specific 
periods, are being provided for, accord- 
ing to a statement by intercoastal opera- 
tors. The demurrage scale (subject to 
minimum charges as defined in Note A) 
is 2c per 100 lbs for the first five 
calendar days or fraction thereof; 5c 
per 100 lbs for second five days or frac- 
tion thereof; 10c per 100 lbs for each 
succeeding five calendar days or fraction 
thereof. 

Note A_ states that the minimum 
charges are 50c for the first five calendar 
days or fraction thereof; $1 over five 
days but not exceeding 10; $2 over 10 
calendar days. The changes will be 
effective on vessels which commence to 
discharge at New York Harbor or Port 
Newark on or after July 10, 1941. 
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ELEVATOR FIRM INCORPORATED 

The D. & B. Elevator Co., of Helena, 
Mont., proposing to do a grain storage 
business at Culbertson and to maintain 
offices at Glasgow, has been incorporated 
by W. H. and Myron G. Dunnell, of 
Minot, N. D; E. E. Bonebright, of Cul- 
bertson, and C. A. Dunnell, of Glas- 
gow, Mont. The firm was capitalized at 
$50,000, of which $8,000 was subscribed. 


MAJOR CHANGES IN 1942 
CROP INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Four major changes in the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corp.’s 1942 program, 
including a commodity note plan for 
payment of premiums, have been an- 
nounced by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Other changes provide that: Owners 
and operators who insure one farm in a 
county must insure all their farms in 
that county; an individual need make 
only one application regardless of how 
many farms he insures, and the insur- 
ance will be in force until noon of Oct. 
81, instead of Oct. 1. 

In the past the farmer had to make 
a separate premium payment for each 
farm insured or sign a separate assign- 
ment for each insured farm by which the 
corporation would deduct the amount of 
his premium from his AAA payment. 

This year the grower will sign a com- 
modity note when he applies for insur- 
ance. The note authorizes the corpora- 
tion to deduct the amount of the premium 
from any indemnity the farmer might 
receive, or from his AAA payment or 
his wheat loan, whichever is made first. 
These deductions would be in -the cash 
equivalent of the premium. Such notes 
will mature at about the time indemnities 
usually are payable in each state. 

The grower may pay his note on or 
before maturity in either wheat or the 
cash equivalent on the basis of the cur- 
rent market price of wheat the day he 
makes payment. If he pays it after ma- 
turity, the premium must be made in 
the cash equivalent on the basis of the 
market price of wheat on the day of 
maturity. Premium deductions from 
government payments will be on a cash 
equivalent basis. 

The commodity note, the general man- 
ager pointed out, will apply to all farms 
on which the farmer has an interest in 
the wheat crop. In former years many 
growers did not know how many farms 
they would operate when the time for 
insuring wheat crops ended. As. a result 


some growers were deprived of insur- 
ance. With the note plan the grower 
will automatically obtain insurance on 
all his farms in his county even though 
he decides to broaden his operations aft- 
er signing the note. 

Dates on which notes mature in 1942 
in different states are: 


July 5—Oklahoma. 

July 10—Arizona, Arkansas, Texas. 

July 15—Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri. 

July 22—Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Iowa. 

July 25—Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia, New Mexico. 

July 30—Kansas. 

Aug. 11—Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Michigan. 

Aug. 15—Nebraska. 

Aug. 18—Washington, Oregon. 

Aug. 20—California, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Nevada. 

Aug. 22—South Dakota, Wyoming. 

Aug. 29—North Dakota, Montana. 





@ CONSUMER LESSON @ 


(LITTLE LESSON IN FLOUR BUYING) 


In the Whole Wheat Berry 7 there is an 
important nutrient called Vitamin B, (thiamin) 


...and Iron (in food form) which the 
human body 4 needs. 


When the Wheat Berry is milled into 
white flour these nutrients are partly lost. 


So, for greater nutritional value, 
we are now adding to home-type 
KITCHEN CRAFT FLOUR 







VITAMIN B, «ciamin’ 
and [RON 


in amounts equal to the equivalent 
nutrients found in the wheat berry itself 


BR OS 


The enrichment story is here explained 
in primer fashion by Safeway Stores, 
large western grocery chain. This adver- 
tisement appeared recently as a full page 
in the Family Circle, a weekly published 
by Safeway to give away to its customers 
at every store. The emphasis here is 
upon the private brand that Safeway dis- 
tributes through its multitudinous out- 
lets. 





SALES PERSONNEL CHANGES 
ANNOUNCED BY LARABEE 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—Announcement has 
been made by Ellis D. English, general 
sales manager of Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., of three changes in sales personnel 
in the company. 

E. R. Andrews, formerly of Duluth, 
Minn., succeeds C. R. Bollinger in the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore territory. 
Mr. Bollinger recently joined Kansas 
Flour Mills Co. 

Harry Hungate, representative for 
the company at Pittsburgh, will succeed 
KE. A. Rowray in the Iowa territory. 
Mr. Rowray, who lives at Iowa City, re- 
signed to enter the brokerage business 
recently. 

H. A. Gregory, for many years sales- 
man in the local Kansas City territory 
for the Larabee company, has resigned. 

Earl McSpadden, who has covered 
southeastern Kansas for the Larabee 
company, moves into the office to become 
assistant to Fred H. Schindler, south- 
western sales manager. Lee Campbell, 
who has covered the territory adjacent 
to Kansas City, will now also assist Mr. 
McSpadden in the southeastern Kansas 
section, 
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RODNEY MILLING CO. 
BUYS 800-BBL PLANT 


Property of K. B. R. Milling Co., McPher- 
son, Kansas, Brings Rodney Capacity 
to More Than 5,000 Bbls 

The Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
has announced the purchase of the en- 
tire milling property, business and good 
will of the K. B. R. Milling Co., Mc- 
Pherson, Kansas, primarily consisting of 
an 800-bb] flour mill with 300,000 bus of 
storage, 100,000 bus of which was built 
a year ago, and several country stations. 

The mill is housed in one of the best 
built mill buildings in the Southwest. 
Long owned and operated by the pioneer 
firm of Colburn Brothers, it was pur- 
chased in 1937 by the K. B. R. Mill- 
ing Co., following the burnitig of its 
500-bbl mill at Marquette. The new 
owners spent an additional $40,000 in 
modernizing and improving the property. 

Following the death May last of Emil 
Teichgraeber, president of the company, 
his wife and sons offered the property 
for sale, leading ultimately to the pres- 
ent transaction. 

Louis S. Myers, Kansas City, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Rodney company, announced subsequent 
to the purchase that the McPherson 
property will be operated in connection 
with the principal company but with its 
local management continuing. Included 
in the personnel are George Teichgrae- 
ber, who has been sales manager of the 
company, and Howard C, Goss. 

In October, 1939, the Rodney company 
purchased the 1,000-bbl mill of the Linds- 
borg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
which it since has substantially improved 
with an increase in capacity to 1,200 
bbls. With this and the newest pur- 
chase the Rodney company now operates 
in excess of 5,000 bbls daily capacity at 
Kansas City and in Kansas, not counting 
other milling enterprises closely associ- 
ated with it. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN REGULATIONS EXPLAINED 
Totepo, Onto.—About 175 millers, 

country and terminal elevator operators 
and grain men attended a meeting at 
the Toledo Board of Trade on June 27 
to listen to an explanation and exposi- 
tion of the government regulations con- 
cerning the handling and movement of 
the 1941 wheat crop. Musser Leitnaker, 
supervisor of the Ohio agricultural con- 
servation department, Columbus, was the 
speaker. During the meeting it was 
brought out that the government loan 
value on wheat in’ Lucas County, in 
which Toledo is located, was $1.08 bu. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


N.B.C. PLANS TO BUILD 
BIG BAKERY IN CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, I1nu.—The National Biscuit 
Co. has purchased a large tract of land 
on Chicago’s far South Side to erect a 
mammoth baking plant, according to re- 
ports recently circulated. Reported 
plans call for the largest plant in the 
country with an investment in land, 
buildings and equipment of more than 
$5,000,000, 

Economies in the handling of raw ma- 
terials is given as a reason for locating 
the plant in Chicago to serve the central 
states and middle west. Two other large 
plants of the company are situated here, 
at 2540 West Polk Street and at 1018 
West Washington Boulevard. 
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IS KING 


A FLOUR OF CHARACTER 


“POLAR BEAR” is a flour of definite characteristics. 


It always has been so. Its bakers soon come to know 
its particular values. They come to like it better. They 
keep on buying it despite occasional temptation by 
price. For even in that they recognize the merit of 


long-time economy. 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 





























The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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Largest grain storage 
of any mill of its size 
in the country. 


THE HOUSE OF SHELLABARGER 


Sometimes a baker — not yet a 
Shellabarger customer — tells us 
he can buy cheaper.* 


Many times bakers — already 
Shellabarger customers—voluntar- 
ily tell us they cannot buy better” 


There is all the difference in the 
world. 


* The Shellabarger Set-Up 


1. WHEAT SELECTION 


A. Thirty country elevators assur- 
ing use of country-run wheat. 


B. Favorable transit position of 
Salina, permitting us to draw 


2. UNIFORMITY 


istics. 


wheat from the entire South- 


west. 


4. BAKING RESULTS 


A. 


Bakery Service Department, in 
charge of actual bakery engi- 
neer. 


. Completely modern analytical 


and baking laboratory. 


. Technical knowledge of what is 


required to give the best results. 


B. 3,500,000 bushels storage. 


3. MILLING 


A. Experimental mill pre-testing A. Efficiency of 2,500 barrels daily 
of wheat for baking character- capacity. 


B. Versatility of three units. 
Cc 


. Thoroughly modern equipment, 
maintained up to the minute. 


5. POLICY 
A. To mill flour to standards of 
uniform baking characteristics 
as well as analytical standards. 
B. Quality based on maximum pro- 
duction results at a fair price. 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Twenty-two Years Ago 





First Combines in Kansas 
Were Welcomed by Wives 
“Slaving” in Hot Kitchens 


The interplay of agriculture, industry 
and labor was developed at a golden 
wedding anniversary, at Cimarron, Kan- 
sas, a few days ago. 

Cimarron, in what was yesterday the 
Dust Bowl, was celebrating the happy 
event with Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Benton. 

Mr. Benton is a quiet, conservative, 
successful farmer. He had served his 
community on the board of education 
In the 
friendly persiflage with which such an 


and his county as commissioner. 


occasion is made joyous, and with a 
splendid harvest just ready for the com- 
bine, it was recalled that Mr. Benton was 
of the first three farmers in that 
county to buy a combine. That was 22 
years ago, in 1919. 

For a number of years the implement 


one 


companies had been selling these har- 
vester-threshers in the mountain states 
where the wheat stood, dead ripe in the 
fields for many days, without danger of 
wind or rain to make it lodge. O. S. 
Wespe was division manager for Inter- 
national Harvester Co., at Hutchinson. 
For some years he had been urging his 
company to offer this rather new imple- 
ment to the farmers on the high plains 
of western Kansas. The engineers and 
executives in Chicago were fearful that 
the machine was not suited to the Kan- 
sas harvest. 

However, the matter was discussed by 
progressive wheat growers and the local 
dealer at Cimarron lined up three farmer 
prospects who were willing to take the 
plunge. Together they ordered a car- 
load, the first three “combines” in that 
county. The price was $1,850 each, sight 
draft terms. 

An International official a few weeks 
ago laughingly said that the reason for 
the sight draft terms was because his 
company was so skeptical of the success- 
ful operation of these machines they 
felt since the farmers were really de- 
manding new implements they 
should take all the chances. Company 
officials didn’t want the farmer kicking 
back because the machine was not all 
that might be expected for $1,850. 

When it is recalled what a crude rig 
a harvester-thresher of 1919 was, it is 
not surprising that the companies should 


these 
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The 


implement was horse-drawn, six horses 


have been dubious of their product. 


if the fields were dry and everything fa- 
The 
working parts were geared to the bull 
wheel. 


vorable, eight if it was tough going. 


Though that was only 22 years ago, 
there are many people today who would 
hardly know what a bull wheel is. The 
weight of the machine rested largely on 
this huge central, lug-mounted wheel. 
As it turned, a sprocket about the axle 
with a chain set in motion all the work- 
ing parts. If there was a wet spot in 
the field (like an invisible buffalo wal- 
low) the big wheel skidded and the ma- 
chinery was slugged. Such were the 
beginnings of the revolutionary wheat 
harvesting farming implement which the 
farmers, in economy of speech, called 
a “combine,” and which produced the so- 
called world surplus of wheat. 

As the conversation at the party went 
on, the women began to tell of their 
hardships, in the days before the com- 
bine, in preparing meals for the harvest 
and threshing crews. Then it was dis- 
closed that the reason why the conser- 
vative Mr. Benton had bought one of 
these first three combines west of Dodge 
City was because the year before, after 
the threshing crew had indulged in a 
sumptuous Saturday dinner, although the 
threshing was unfinished and the wheat 
stacks were uncovered, they walked off 
the job allowing Mr. Benton to worry 
about his open ricks of grain. 

Their grievance was not at Benton, 
either; he was the innocent bystander. 
The crew was employed by the thresher- 
man. All that was too much for Mrs. 
Benton and she was the one who abetted 
her husband to abandon his conservatism 
and invest $1,850 in the clumsy contrap- 
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At 79 Years 











tion which, with all. its faults, could be 
operated by her husband and her sons 
with a minimum of outside transient 
help. 

All this is no reflection on the thou- 
sands of dependable harvest crews who 
year after year made-the harvest. But 
arduous labors in a hot kitchen, prepar- 
ing for hungry men, was a big factor 
in forcing the advent of the combine. 


Machine Age 


@ With Power Machinery, 
Farmer Has No Worry Over 
Labor Shortage, Says Official 


When it comes to worries over labor, 
the farmer only smiles as he reads of the 
worries of millers and bakers and na- 
tional defense industries. According to 
C. W. Corsaut, head of the Kansas State 
Employment Service at Wichita, Kan- 
sas, the farmers are getting by nicely 
at this time with power machinery and 
do not need to worry about labor, 

During World War I, farmers had 
their troubles with the I.W.W. and other 
groups. They paid high wages and com- 
plained that their laborers were too soft 
to handle the job. Mr. Corsaut said that 
he has received almost no requests for 
farm laborers during this harvest. Sev- 
eral months ago the question was taken 
up of releasing draftees from training 
camps during the harvest season. It is 
reported that some from Camp Robinson 
are now home on leave and are working 
in the Kansas harvest. But the number 
is not large. 

With combines and tractors the farm- 
ers are taking care of their own crops on 
a majority of the farms. In a few in- 
stances women have been riding the com- 
bines or tractors, 


Firm’s Demise Fails 
to Dim the Spirit of 
Veteran Grain Trader 

Cuicaco, ILtt.—The gloom that presses 
ever closer upon the once busy grain pits 
has not dimmed the spirit of one of the 
trade’s oldest characters. 

Robert E. McCarthy, 79, who recently 
saw the grain firm with which he was 
connected for 61 years—E. W. Bailey 
& Co.—quietly fade from the business, 
announced he is going back into the pits 
as a floor trader. He has held a mem- 
bership in the Chicago Board of Trade 
since 1903. 

Mr. McCarthy was treasurer of the 
Chicago grain commission house. Mar- 
ket volume, said its head, George C. 
Bailey, son of the founder, had become 
too lean. 

The Bailey firm ran into financial diffi- 
culties twice in its long history, once in 
1887 and again in 1893. Each time the 
creditors were paid off in full years later, 
with interest, according to Mr. McCar- 
thy. He said Bailey made a settlement 
for 3314¢ on the dollar in 1893, but paid 
in full with 6% interest 14 years after- 
ward. 


I walked by the brookside, 
I walked by the mill, 


I could not hear the brook flow; 
The moving wheel was still. 
Lorp Hoventon. 


WHAT OF OUR FAITH? 


(Ruth 1:6) 
We who take food for granted; 
Who say, as once was said: 
“God has visited His People 
By giving them bread:” 
We, so casually grateful 
For His bounty, how 
About our faith, were belts notched 
Against starvation now? 


How about our faith, were 

Our grain fields bombed, and no 
Golden corn to harvest; 
Stands of wheat to mow? 

What about our faith? God, 
Maybe it were best— 

Oh, humbly we beseech You— 
Not to put it to the test. 


EruHet Romic Futter. 
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THREATS 


i his letter addressed primarily to a dozen large 
chain bakers and subsequently broadcast to the 
baking industry, Leon Henderson, administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply, 
said: 

“Because of the critical importance of your 
industry, I am asking that your firm, together 
with other members of the baking industry, re- 
frain from advancing bread prices without prior 
consultation with this office. I ask also that there 
be no change in your volume discounts, cash dis- 
counts, credit practices, stale bread return allow- 
ances, or other trade or price practices, or altera- 
tion of bread formulas that would have the effect 
of increasing manufacturers’ prices.” 


The record of the past several weeks shows that 
the several agencies of government have: (1) under- 
taken, by use of government funds, to increase the 
cost of wheat flour, the chief ingredient of bread, by 
approximately twenty-five per cent; (2) announced 
the “freezing” at a high level of prices of the other two 
important ingredients; (3) exerted pressure virtually 
to compel the use of “enrichment” supplements at sub- 
stantial cost; (4) given all-out aid to agitators greatly 
to enhance labor costs; (5) announced the oncoming of 
a system of punitive taxation upon all industrial earn- 
ings. 

All of these add up to a substantial increase in the 
actual production cost of bread; so that to whatever 
extent a situation of “critical importance” in the price 
of bread has been effected, the responsibility for it rests 
almost wholly upon acts of government. The baker’s 
case is one of hard necessity. The government’s case 
is based upon employment of exceedingly questionable 
authority to “pressure” the baking industry because it 
considers the price of bakery products significant as “a 
symbol of the cost of living.” 

There is nothing “symbolic” about a difference of 
half a cent or a cent in the price of a loaf of bread. 
The whole force of the administration recently was 
brought to bear to prove this in the period when bread 
was subject to a direct excise of a third of a cent a 
loaf under the processing tax. Neither is there any- 
thing “critical” in the relationship of the price of bread 
to the national defense program. 

As in the case of the price fixing threats of the 
Henderson office in the matter of automobile and other 
prices, there is thin, if any, warrant of law for the 
“pressure” being exerted by the government agency. 
Even with the threatened new grant of power by Con- 
gress, it is doubtful if, so long as we have even the 
semblance of constitutional government, any authority 
exists anywhere to compel anyone to sell what he has 
at less than its cost to him, or even for less than he 
desires to ask. Yet, beyond this, the Henderson office 
instructs bakers not even to change their production 
and sales policies and practices without “consultation” 
with that office. This goes far past the most distant 
horizon of the destroyed and unlamented NRA. 

On page 16 appears a reproduction of a crudely 
multigraphed circular being distributed by the Division 
of Information of the AAA. This is sheer black- 
guarding of decent people engaged in conducting de- 
cent industry. We have not checked the proportion 
of the loaf cost “held out” by the baker, including, as 
it does, multiple ingredients other than wheat and a 
heavy burden of manufacturing and distribution ex- 
penses. But we have checked the miller’s toll as shown 
in the graph and find that, instead of being more than 
half the amount received by the wheat grower, it is— 
on basis of current wheat prices and grinding charges 
—approximately one-ninth of what the grower re- 
ceives for his harvest. 

The truth is that such a chart as this is as fairly 
informative as would be one showing the price relation- 
ship of a ton of iron ore on the Mesaba Range to the 
selling price of the hundred million hair springs for 
watches into which it might be made. However truth- 
ful the facts—and in this instance even that quality 
is missing—the showing would be inexcusably false and 
deceitful. Yet all of the blasts coming out of Wash- 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ington and the trend of the threats to industry issuing 
from the Henderson office are uniformly of this qual- 
ity and complexion. 

There is real merit in, probably real need for, the 
efforts of the administration to impede the upward 
price spiral which almost inevitably accompanies war 
or even preparation for war. But the method just 
now being employed to browbeat industry through 
frontal attacks on its selling prices while bushwhack- 
ing it by arbitrarily increasing its costs of materials 
and labor has no justification in law or morals. 
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THE OLD CRONE PREDICTS 

INAL approval by the Senate last week of the 

bill appropriating approximately one billion four 
hundred million dollars for the aid of agriculture 
established an all time high in class benefits at public 
expense. Not included in the sum mentioned are 
sundry items providing for loans and one thing and 
another and the continuing provision for use for agri- 
cultural aid of a part of duties collected on imports. 
No one, including the Department of the Treasury, 
knows how many more hundreds of millions have been 
or are slated to be employed to make all rural life 
more prosperous and happy. 

Should we some day be moved to set up shop and 
start out to build a clientele in the witch business, 
we would Yest the foundation of our predicting by 
guessing that a few years from now people will come 
to regard it as utterly incredible that this nation, 
confronted with the possibility of becoming engaged in 
a war to defend its very existence, should continue 
along the rosy path of giving away such vast sums to 
favored groups among its own citizens for mere polit- 
ical appeasement. “We just do not believe,” the next 
generation will say, “that this nation, or any nation, 
could have taken up with such a system of Robert 
Ripley economics.” And then they will look in the 
book and there will be the facts; and they will turn 
around and there will be the man with the tax and the 
process at law,—and then they will believe. 

When we read in the paper about this appropria- 
tion, what we wished above all else was that we could 
believe as the members of Congress believe, i.e., “What 
the hell difference does it make since we merely owe 
the money to ourselves and will not ever have to pay 
it back?” For if we could believe that we would 
not even have to add up the figures, but could just 
say, “Well, well, let’s call it a day and go home and 
get a good night’s rest in preparation for a hard day 
of appropriating tomorrow.” 

But our mind someway runs to interest having to 
be paid on the money, unless we just greenback it and 
let the tail go with the hide. And we figure that some 
time it will have to be paid back to somebody in terms 
of something possessing equal value,—parity, so to 
speak. We could, perhaps, avoid that by taking an- 
other swing at the price of gold,—which, by the way, 
is one of the things overlooked in the new set-up guar- 
anteeing “parity” prices for farm crops. The rest 
of us who are not farmers lost our parity in posses- 
sions when the value of the dollar went phooey and 
then lost our parity of interest earnings when benevo- 
lent government began to take over our savings to be 
reloaned to others at cut rates. Such part of what 
some of us fancifully regarded as security through 
thrift thus just went down the drain pipe. 

What we seem to see is that the thirty million 
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people who are beneficiaries of these billions are going 
to have to pay their proportion of the interest on what 
the government borrows to make the gifts possible, 
and sooner or later are going also to have to pay 
their full share of the principal. And in the same 
book of figures we find that the farmer who draws 
down unearned money and spends it on his farm, or 
gets a phoney “lend-lease” loan on his crop at a half 
more than he can sell it for, has got not only to pay 
interest on what he receives but also has got to pay 
the government interest on what it loses; so that, to 
get some spending money, he has mortgaged both his 
farm and his descendants’ future over the hills and 
far away. 

So that is what we are going to redd in the tea 
cup, Or in the crystal ball or whatever trick we 
decide to use when we set up our foretelling business. 
As like as not some tough guy will say that any nut 
knows all this without having to wear a red kimono 
and charge two bits. To which our simple, childlike 
answer will be that the great big smart men in the 
great big Congress do not know it. But you bet they, 
or their successors, will some time find it out. And 
when that time comes there will be no fatted calf 
killed to honor the prodigal masters, but there will 
be weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth, and 
perhaps some recalcitrants in faith continuing to insist 
that they do not yet see how it ever could have hap- 
pened to an ordinarily reasonable and sensible people. 
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IN ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 
N page 13 there is to be found a survey of the 
advertising appearing in this issue, together with 
data taken from our own books showing the number 
of years, by decades, in which each advertisement has 
appeared in these columns. 

While this statement is printed essentially as an 
advertisement of our own business, it seems to us to 
merit attention beyond that. To the extent that it 
testifies to the stability of this establishment in thus 
meriting the confidence for so long a time of members 
of the industries which it serves, it also bears testi- 
mony to the stability of those industries themselves. 

We doubt if any commercial publication in any 
field can equal this record of more than half its cur- 
rent business being derived from clients of more than 
thirty years’ standing—and of a quarter of its busi- 
ness dating from half a century ago. 

In like manner, we suspect that few industries can 
make a comparable showing of stability, of so many 
deep-rooted establishments advertising continuously in 
their own trade publication for a like number of years. 

Thus we print the statement with pride both on 
our own account and on account of these industries 
with which it is our good fortune to be connected. 
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HEAVEN SAKES 

W E were not present on the epochal occasion, but 

our reliable parachutist observer reports that 
at last week’s meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association at Chicago, Clara O. Nale, of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, suggested that 
one of the crying needs in the way of new equip- 
ment is a household mill with which each housewife can 
grind her own flour. 

She may have something there. But if the house- 
wife’s old man is a non-co-operating wheat grower 
she better look out and not do any custom grinding 
for her neighbors because the AAA will have the law 
on her like scat for fudging on the quota. Yet we 
can see possibilities. Take, for instance, the idea of 
hooking up the household mills down Maine way with 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Passamaquoddy dam and tidal power. 
Then, instead of having a lot of millers and bakers 
gouging people’s eyes out, Mom could just roust out 
Pop with news that “seems’f tide’s coming in and you 
better open up the hopper so’s we'll have flour for 
breakfast.” 

Silly idea. But no sillier than Miss Nale’s, and we 
do not even get paid for being a rural electrificationist, 
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m=AARNMOLD OF BLERLINS 


HORO-BREAD 


The Perfect ‘tour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


\ 





From the Crow’s Nest of Our Towering Elevator Is 
Visible a Picture of Wheat Harvest— Extending 
to the Horizon in Every Direction —Not 
Excelled Anywhere in the Wide World 


It is upon this secure foundation of unlimited supply of wheat that 
the business of Arnold of Sterling, Arnold’s ability to serve you, 
Arnold’s security of flour quality,—all rest. 


We have little to do with the great movement of this wheat to far 
markets and distant mills, of storage and mixing and reselling. 


We are here in the wheat, at the gates of the harvest, at the first stop 
of the virgin wheat on its way to supply the nation’s loaf. 


The next stop,—if you like,—can be your own bakery. 


Here is efficiency, here is economy, here is “perfect” country-milled 
flour. 


Our rule is—No Customer Ever Is Disappointed. 


“'THORO-BREAD” 


is one of the country’s finest flours. 


HANDLE UF oltalill 


THE ARNOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrets Daily 
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= , You Should Know that Alton Is - 
St) Le One of the Most Strategically 
Competitive Milling Points 
in the Country. 







Here at Alton, where all grain rates 
“break,” we can and do draw wheat from 
the whole Southwest, including high pro- 
teins from Texas Panhandle; and from 
the spring wheat Northwest, including 









Montana. 






In milling this wheat and serving com- 
petitive bakery flour markets, we are on 
equal, or better, basis with mills in the 
West, mills at great terminals, mills 
anywhere and everywhere. 

















FROM OUR 
GREAT MILL AT DALLAS And we have certain definite advantages 


(See below) of our own. 
We serve bakers East and South with 
superb strong and extra protein flours 
from the magnificent wheats of the 
Panhandle,—all-rail or rail-and-water. 








— Hard and Soft Winter and 

is Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
Texas High Protein Flours 
Cake and Pastry Flours 

Whole Wheat and Graham Flours 





a. 


DALLAS MILL - 2500 BARRELS DAILY 





ALTON MILL - 3000 BARRELS DAILY 


THE STANARD-TILTON MILLING Co. 


ALTON, ILLINOIS « DALLAS, TEXAS 
and ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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NO GLUT IN CANADIAN 
SUPPLY OF MILLFEED 


Domestic Market Absorbs Most of Increased 
Output Due to War Orders for 
Flour—Price Rising 
Toronto, Ont.—Some time ago there 
was fear in the United States feed trade 
that war orders for flour from Canadian 
mills would throw a lot of surplus Ca- 
nadian millfeed on the markets of New 
England and thereby disrupt the price 
structure. That danger did seem then to 
exist and some Canadian mills shared the 
fear of it but the actuality failed to ma- 

terialize, 

In the meantime war orders have in- 
creased greatly and are now taking all 
the flour this country can produce with 
a corresponding increase in output of 
millfeed, but, instead of being broken, 
prices are moving steadily upward. There 
is no present sign of satiation in the 
domestic market nor are mills finding 
any difficulty in selling all they can 
spare for export to Boston and other 
United States markets. Prices rose 50@ 
75¢ per ton in the week ending June 21. 

War orders for hog products from 
Canada have stepped up the feeding de- 
mand beyond anything farmers expected 
a few months ago. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RUSSIA NOW CONSIDERED 
POSSIBLE WHEAT MARKET 


Vancouver, B. C.—With Russia at 
grips with Germany, Vancouver grain 
men are speculating on the possibility 
of reopening wheat exports from Can- 
ada to Vladivostok through this port. 
The Nazi offensive has shut the gate on 
possible diversion of Pacific transported 
wheat to Germany via the Trans-Siberian 
railway, and the general feeling among 
grain men here is that in the event of 
Russia losing her enormous wheat fields 
in the Ukraine, there should be a sub- 
stantial demand for Canadian wheat to 
move via Vladivostok. 





No Canadian wheat has moved to 
Vladivostok since the start of the war, 
although some two years ago an attempt 
was made to ship 15,000 tons. The sale 
was banned on orders from Ottawa. 
Since then there have been a few scat- 
tered inquiries but Canadian exporters 
took no interest in the business. 

Vancouver elevators now hold over 
17,000,000 bus of wheat and the houses 
at the other three British Columbia 
grain ports are filled to capacity, most of 
which would be available for export. As 
practically no wheat is being exported 
through Vancouver to Great Britain 
owing to the ship shortage, and since 
sales to Japan and China have declined 
to the vanishing point, considerable 
wheat would be available here for Rus- 
sia should the traffic be approved and 
ships made available. 

Unless the Russians have tonnage 
available in the Pacific, which is doubted, 
it will be difficult if not impossible to 


get wheat across from here. Some Jap- 
anese ships might be available for this 
business. One Japanese steamship agent 
here indicated that space on his boats 
would be available around $25 to $30 
U. S. funds per ton. However, the 
question of Japan’s attitude to the new 
turn in world events will determine in 
a large measure whether Nippon tonnage 
would be sought for the Vladivostok 
business if and when it materializes. 
Discharge at Vladivostok would be the 
same as obtains at other far eastern 
ports, by hand methods, as no mechanical 
facilities are available for the discharge 
of bulk wheat and sacking would be too 
costly. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS’ GROUP TAKEN OVER 
BY MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 


Toron'ro, On'r.—The Independent Mas- 
ter Bakers Association of Ontario, at its 
recent annual convention, appointed 
Stevenson & Kellogg, Ltd., management 
engineers, to take over the management 





and secretaryship of the association. 

G. C. Morrison, of Morrison & La- 
monthe, Ottawa, who is chairman of the 
National Council of Canadian Bakers, 
gave a brief review of the work of the 
latter organization and stressed the need 
of some central body representative of 
the whole baking industry of Canada that 
would be the contact link between the 
federal government and the industry. 
This is the main objective of the Na- 
tional Council. 

The following officers were appointed: 
President, W. Bunting, Toronto; first 
vice president, G. Shewfelt, Kincardine; 
second vice president, G. E. Thompson, 
Belleville; third vice president, T. Sedg- 
wick, Toronto; secretary-treasurer, C. 
Carter, Bowmanville; delegate to Na- 
tional Council, R. Gay, Niagara Falls. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OATMEAL SHORTAGE IN BRITAIN 
Lonpvon, Ene.—The reduction in the 

output of oatmeal by the Scottish mills, 

who grind the bulk of the oatmeal sup- 
plies of Great Britain, is regarded with 
considerable concern by all users of oat- 





meal. The normal output of the Scot- 
tish oatmeal mills is around 2,800 tons 
weekly, but on good authority it is 
stated that current production has fallen 
as low as 1,800 tons per week—a drop 
of no less than 1,000’tons per week. Al- 
though no definite cause for this serious 
reduction is given it is believed to lie 
in the fact that farmers have been very 
slow in threshing their last season’s crop 
of oats. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT MOVES EAST 

Du.tutru, Minn.—Shipping of Canadian 
wheat held here in bond picked up 
sharply last week, a total of 777,000 bus 
being loaded and sent to the East. Total 
grain stocks were reduced 832,000 bus, 
increasing available storage space at the 
close of business June 30 to 6,300,000 
bus. 





MILLERS GIVE MONEY FOR 
RELIEF OF BOMB VICTIMS 


Toronto, Ontr.—At a meeting in 
Toronto, winter wheat millers of Ontario 
made up a contribution to the fund of 
the Lord Mayor of London for relief of 
those who have been crippled or had 
their homes destroyed by German bomb- 
ers. The amount so raised was $100. 
Most of these millers have been giving 
regularly in a private way to this fund 
for some time. They, like all others who 
have been reading the daily tales of death 
and destruction in London, are keenly 
interested in the Lord Mayor’s Fund. In 
the aggregate it has received large sums 
from Canada, most of the money being 
made up of relatively small gifts from 
private persons. 





* ANNEXING LAKEHEAD TERMINAL e 








Under construction in this picture is a 4,000,000-bu annex to lakehead ter- 


minal, Fort William, Ont.—one of several under construction to make up the ad- 


ditional space of over 50,000,000 bus which is planned to be constructed before 


the 1941 crop starts to move from the farms of Canada. This annex is being 


built by a member company of the North-West Line Elevators Association. 





War-Time Business Puts Canadian 
Flour Milling on 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian millers have 
lately become more price conscious than 
at any time in the last ten or more years. 
Better demand for flour to go abroad is 
the reason. Courage and morale are re- 
turning to this industry after a long 
stretch of dreary and profitless compe- 
tition for a volume of possible sales which 
did not represent half the normal ca- 
pacity. That lasted long enough to wipe 
out quite a few plants which could not 
profitably be operated. Now the reces- 
sion is arrested by another calamitous 


war with all the industrial activity which 
arises under war conditions. 

As a consequence there is less price- 
cutting in Canada today than has been 
known in a long time. It cannot be said 
that profits have come back to anything 
like their normal or legitimate level but 
at any rate selling below cost has be- 
come unnecessary even for the worst of 
those who practice that form of mer- 
chandizing folly when the temptation 
arises. Most Canadian millers believe 
their industry is facing a period of pro- 


Better Basis 


duction activity and earning power which 
will extend far into the future. World 
needs for flour may raise the volume of 
exports from this country to a new peak 
within the next few years. 

In the conditions of today an orderly 
system of price computation is advisable 
for every miller who wishes to get a fair 
share of any profits there may be with- 
out profiteering. It should be worth 
while to have in mind.a definite and rea- 
sonable objective of this kind backed by 
a firm resolve not to go beyond that 
point in working out price changes. 
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CHIEFLY CONCERNING 


Lonpon, Eno.—Flour importers, when 
asked whether there is anything new to 
report in regard to flour, invariably 
shrug their shoulders and say: 

“We are just doing what we are told 
and our business consists these days of 
distributing the flour allocated to us 
by the Port Area.” 

The “Port Area” (full name, Port 
Area Grain Committee) is the depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Food respon- 
sible for all matters relating to the allo- 
cation of imported flour in the various 
ports, and is mainly staffed by men 
with extensive experience of the flour 
import trade. The Port Area looms 
large in the life of all flour importers 
these days for not only are they depend- 
ent on it for the ‘allocations whereby 
to satisfy their customers but it also 
requires them to furnish a record of all 
flour sold, which involves a considerable 
amount of clerical work. 

As it happens that several of the flour 
importers in London and Liverpool have 
been deprived of their offices and their 
records—some twice over—through the 
enemy dropping his “visiting cards” from 
the sky, it can well be understood that 
they are working under difficulties. None- 
theless they are functioning the same as 
usual and with outward calmness, al- 
though perhaps at present the only 
“office” they have is a corner of the 
Corn Exchange Subscription Room or of 
a fellow importer’s office, their office 
equipment being only such as can be 
carried in an attache or suit case. 

Many, however, had prepared for the 
evil day by keeping duplicates of their 
transactions and correspondence at home 
or their wartime country quarters, thus 
easing the situation, but only those who 
actually have passed through the experi- 
ence know the strain it entails. 

The flour situation is not altogether 
featureless. It appears that the alloca- 
tions recently have consisted mostly of 
Canadian springs and a certain amount 
of Ontario winter wheat flours, and they 
are in good demand by bakers, in spite 
of the well-known fact that the port 
milled flour contains 60% of Manitoban 
wheat. The limited quantities of all- 
English straight run flour, which will 
grow less and less every week until the 
new homegrown wheat is_ harvested, 
contains a mixture of imported soft 
wheat. This type of flour is used by the 
biscuit manufacturers who are unable to 
obtain anywhere near the quantities they 
require. Also, the small allocations of 
Australian flour indicate that supplies 
of this class of flour are small. 


FIRST LEASE-LEND FLOUR 

One particularly interesting event was 
the recent arrival of the first cargo of 
foodstuffs from the United States under 
the Lease-Lend Act. It included 4,000,- 
000 eggs, 120,000 lbs of cheese and 1,000 
tons of flour. There are some who would 


like to know whether this flour is forti- 


FLOUR 


fied with vitamin B, in view of the gen- 
eral adoption of the enrichment scheme 
by the millers of the United States. It 
was stated in the British parliament re- 
cently that the plans for the enrichment 
of British milled flour were now com- 
plete and would be put into effect by 
the beginning of June, but they appar- 
ently still hang fire for there has been 
no blaze of trumpets announcing the 
fact. 

In any case, the consumption of flour 
in this country—whether it be enriched 
or not—is larger than the pre-war level, 
for Major Lloyd George, the parlia- 
mentary secretary to the Ministry of 
Food, stated in parliament the other day 
that the consumption of bread had risen 
by 20%. This, no doubt, is due to 
the cheapness of the loaf (l6c per 2 
Ibs) and the reduced supplies of other 
kinds of food. 

Bread is a great standby these days, 
especially as it is so palatable and can 
even be eaten dry with relish. This 
sometimes is necessary owing to the 
limited amount of “spread” allowed by 
the Ministry of Food, seeing that butter, 
margarine, cheese, jam and syrup are all 
rationed. This insufficiency of spread is 
a big problem to laborers and office em- 
ployees who carry their lunches. They 
have to depend largely on meat and fish 
It is reported from Scotland 
that for this reason there has been no 
apparent increase in the consumption of 
bread despite the high prices for fruit 
(of which very little is obtainable), vege- 
tables and meat, but in England and 
Wales people are certainly eating more 
bread than formerly. 


pastes. 


WHITE BREAD PREFERRED 


The national wholemeal loaf is growing 
in popularity, but the bulk of the public 
still prefer white bread. 

Lord Woolton, the Minister of Food, 
recently stated in the House of Lords 
that he hoped he would never have to 
ration bread. Anyway, he was sure of 
the supplies of bread and meat being 
maintained at the same level for the 
next 12 months, and that the imports 
of wheat would continue without increase 
in price at the port of shipment for the 
next 12 months. Britain had come 
through the winter with food supplies 
maintained at towns and ports, in spite 
of frequent enemy action, and the health 
of the nation was good. 

Food conditions in continental coun- 
tries present a striking contrast to the 
fortunate conditions prevailing in Great 
Britain. Very little news in this re- 
spect leaks through to this country but 
that little indicates the sore straits 
to which the people in enemy and occu- 
pied countries are reduced. In Greece 
the bread ration is only a quarter of a 
pound per day. In Finland the bread 
and cereal ration is about 7 oz per day. 
Finland’s peace terms with Russia 
obliged it to part with cereal growing 





territory producing about 100,000 tons 
yearly, and available cereals were re- 
duced by 180,000 tons in all. 

In Italy a decree has been issued pro- 
hibiting, after June 15, the use of wheat 
flour, rationed fats or milk for the 
manufacture of biscuits. 

Reports also indicate that there is an 
insufficiency of bread grain in most 
parts of Europe and the few neutral 
countries remaining are feeling the in- 
creasing utilization of tonnage for the 
war effort. Eire, especially, is affected 
by this, and it is understood that the 
shortage of flour is so acute in that 
country that for some weeks past bakers 
have ceased making white bread. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAKES AND BISCUITS STILL 
ON BRITISH BILL OF FARE 


Lonpon, Eno.—John R. MacLeod, the 
managing director of Bilsland Bros., 
Ltd., a leading bakery firm in Glasgow, 
Scotland, recently gave a lecture to the 
Glasgow Rotary Club on the subject of 
“Food Manufacturers of the War.” He 
referred to the sentiment entertained 
among some people that Britain was not 
taking the war seriously because of the 
continued consumption of cakes. He con- 
sidered there were some very sound rea- 
sons why there should be no prohibition 
on the manufacture of cakes so long as 
materials to make them were available. 
In his opinion an unrelieved diet of bread 
would be most monotonous and “a soul- 
sickening method” of absorbing wheat 
supplies, particularly as its inseparable 
companions, butter and jam, are strictly 
rationed. He also commended Scotland 
for being loyal to white bread in spite 
of the boosting of the national wholemeal 
loaf. 

The Minister of Food probably holds 
a different opinion in this respect. 

The skill of the bakers in turning out 
really delicious cakes in view of the 
materials at their disposal is remarkable. 
“Slab” cake, containing a very fair pro- 
portion of fruit, can still be obtained 
around 10d (20c) and Is (24c) lb. Sweet 
biscuits are, difficult to obtain 
purchaser is only allowed to buy half 
a pound at a time, either of sweet or 
standard (unsweetened) kinds. The re- 
duced supply of sweet biscuits is mostly 
reserved for the fighting and A.R.P. 
services. At the recent general meeting 
of the Associated Biscuit Manufactur- 
ers, Ltd., in London, the chairman, Eric 
Palmer, referred to trading difficulties 
during the last year, as follows: 

“I mentioned last year that biscuit 
manufacturers were allocated 50% of 
their sugar requirements for the home 
trade. This allocation still continues and 
other restrictions in supplies have also 
been made. This shortage of material 
has rendered trading in this country 
exceedingly difficult, not only to us as 
manufacturers, but also, I know, to the 
grocery trade and the public. I can 
only assure them that with the limited 
amount of raw materials in our hands 


and a 


we are doing our best to see that a fair 
and equitable distribution to all is main- 
tained. On the other hand, these quotas 
do not affect our supplies for govern- 
ment contracts which we hold and which 
have helped us to show a combined 
increase in the turnover of our subsid- 
iaries. With regard to oversea trade, 
the government recently issued an order 
prohibiting the exportation of biscuits 
to oversea markets with certain excep- 
tions, such as British Colonial Depend- 
encies. The effect of this order will 
mean a serious loss of turnover in the 
export trade and may, to some extent, 
affect the good will of our business in 
the markets concerned, but we intend to 
take all possible steps to safeguard our 
interests.” 

Recently, in parliament, Major Lloyd 
George, the parliamentary secretary to 
the Ministry of Food, was asked by a 
member whether he would give consider- 
ation to the provision of a special bis- 
cuit, for all who desired it, containing 
the minimum daily requirements of the 
most important vitamins and minerals, 
in view of the fact that the production 
of such an article on a large scale would 
be simple and cheap. Major Lloyd 
George indicated in reply that scientific 
experts could not see the wisdom or 
practicability of such a scheme. Con- 
siderable attention had been given to the 
suggestion, he said, which had been put 
forward some months ago, but investiga- 
tions had shown that biscuits were not 
the best form of food in which to put 
vitamins. 

_ ae RRA STR eA ATONE RR RHE 
CAFES ON WHEELS 


Lonpon, ENG.—It is reported in 
the 
official journal of the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers, Confection- 
ers and Caterers, that commercially 
operated mobile canteens or teashops 





National Association Review, 


have made their appearance in cer- 
tain of the war damaged streets of 
Motor 
with boilers and urns, cups, saucers 
and all the materials for making light 
refreshments, 


Liverpool. vans, complete 


have been quickly 
rigged out by the cafe proprietors 
who have been bombed from their 
premises. These improvised “shops” 
have taken up temporary stands as 
near as possible to their old perma- 
nent sites and in the vicinity of their 
regular customers, who have much 
appreciated the enterprise shown and 
the service in face of formidable dif- 
ficulties. As the interior of the vans 
is needed for stores, much of the 
equipment and 
placed on the roadways at the rear 


of the vehicles. 


stock-in-trade is 


Here steaming bev- 
erages are served by good humored 
waitresses and staff at prices some- 
what lower than the cafes before they 
were “blitzed.” 
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TOPPER 


“TOPPER FLOUR” deserves to be baked 
straight. “ 


It is fully capable of doing the whole baking 
job on its own. 





But if you have another favorite flour—spring or 
winter — TOPPER will go right along with it. 


If the other flour is tougher fibered TOPPER 
will blend and do its share. 





Or, if economy is important, TOPPER will 
carry a big load of a weaker flour and tote 


it right along. 


But any baker can save trouble and probably 
also money by just 


BAKING TOPPER STRAIGHT 


Plain or Enriched 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 2,000 Barrels KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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a. WE LOOK FORWARD 


To another Excellent Wheat Crop 


Insuring 


QUALITY - - UNIFORMITY. - - SERVICE 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 









_ f 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








VITAMIN 
other 


VIT-BITS. In 
column of the 


about 


every things we 


read and on almost every wave length of 


the things we hear there’s something 


about vitamins. Here are some notes 


from the cuff: 
Dr. Russell M. 
the committee on foods and nutrition of 


Wilder, chairman of 


the National Research Council, recently 
Institute of Food 
is reported as “defending 


addressed the Tech- 
nology. He 
himself against what he charged was 
‘rather ill-tempered criticism’ for linking 
vitamin deficiency to industrial unrest.” 
He cited chapter and verse from experi- 
ments conducted at the Mayo clinic on 
After 


a few weeks on insufficient thiamin they 


“11 volunteer female subjects.” 
few months 
“At the 
six months open rebellion could not be 


became irritable, and in a 


threatened to strike. end of 
prevented.” 


YY ¥ 


Rose M. Kiefer, secretary-manager of 
the National 
cers, addressing the 


Association of Retail Gro- 
thirteenth annual 
convention of that group in Annapolis, 
Md., is reported to have declared that 
it is folly for a woman to go to a drug 
store and buy a box of pills when she 
can get the same health article “in her 
Won- 
der if she just hasn't heard of enriched 


beef steak or in fresh vegetables.” 


bread? 
¥ Y¥ 

Frank Cogan and Stephens Rippey in 

Field 


shortenings may be about ready for the 


Food Reporter: “Hydrogenated 
vitamin fortification program that is be- 


ing whispered about. Indications are 
that the program will be tied into fall 
All of the big brands 


seem to be due to follow this move.” 


advertising plans. 


¥ ¥ 


News item from Riverside, Cal: “At- 
tempts to accelerate the growth of 
Valencia orange trees in orchards of the 
University of California Citrus Experi- 
ment Station, by adding vitamin B,, or 
water 

trial 


nicotinie acid, to the irrigation 
failed the 
period.” 


have during two-year 


Y ¥ 


“Listen America” radio broadcast, Dr. 
Parran speaking: “Because many people 
prefer white bread, milling methods were 
developed to remove the dark coating of 
the wheat, the very part that contained 
the vitamins and minerals [Sic]. In en- 
riched flour the more important elements, 
naturally present in wheat, have been 
restored to white flour or conserved in a 
darker flour by changing the milling 
“So, 
took the vitamins out with the milling 
process put them back with the 


We are almost hold- 


process.” Eddie Cantor: science 
and 
chemical process. 
ing our own, aren't we, doctor?” 


Milling, Liverpool, Eng: “In a letter 
we received a few days ago from Charles 
Steward, who has been touring North 
America on behalf of his firm, Thomas 
Robinson & Son, Ltd., he spoke of the 
universal interest that the people in the 
United States of America are taking in 
the vitamin question. To use his 
‘this 
gone mad over vitamins.’’ 


own 


graphic expression, country has 


’ 


¥Y ¥ 


John R. MacLeod, managing director 
of Bilsland Bros., Ltd., speaking to the 
flasgow Rotary Club: “Scotland as a 
whole is remaining loyal to white bread, 
in spite of the advice given by eminent 
that 


wheatmeal bread would lead to an 


scientists the wide adoption of 
im- 
provement in the health and efficiency 
of the race.” 
¥ ¥ 

This sort of surprised us, coming as 
it did from the Institute of 
Baking—a report of the recent Institute 
of Food 
“Statements that one 


American 
Technologists at Pittsburgh: 
third or more of 
are malnourished 
Dr. Tobey, 
pointed out that there was no reliable 


the American people 


were challenged by who 
evidence to justify the frequently al- 
that 45,000,000 


are undernourished. 


Americans 
A similar viewpoint 
was expressed by Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
editor of the Journal of the American 


leged claim 


Medical examina- 
million 


Medical Association. 
for the 
draft were reported as indicating that 


tions of about a men 
perhaps 15% of all examined may be 
suffering from disabilities connected di- 


rectly or indirectly with poor nutrition.” 
v ¥ 


Ontario Flour Millers Association Bul- 
letin: “We suppose we have been eating 
vitamins ever since we landed on this 
planet, but we have heard so much about 
them lately that we are now quite fed 
up with them. We told that 


good Canadian apple can contain two, 


are one 
three and four times as many vitamins 
You 
see, the one apple grew on the sunny 


as another good Canadian apple. 


side of the tree and the other lived on 
the shady side. So, with vitamins being 
so important nowadays, we suggest that 
the government bring in grading regula- 
tions, so that we will not have to pay so 
much for those apples which spent their 
growing days on the shady side of life. 
And, of course, if a cow lived a bit of a 
shady life, we shouldn't have to pay top 
prices for her milk.” 


¥ ¥ 


Another memo from Milling: “The 
public’s choice for white bread was made 
before the roller milling system was in- 
troduced into this country, and it has 


not wavered, except in so far as it has 


By Carroll K. Michener 








taken to the so-called ‘brown’ bread as 
Lord Wool- 
ton was wise enough to leave the public 


an agreeable change. 


to make its own choice, but the Minis- 
try of Food was still at liberty to do its 
best to direct public attention toward 
wheatmeal bread, as it has done, and in 
a manner lately to which no exception 
can be taken. The ministry will find, 
however, that it is difficult to dislodge a 
firmly established habit, even with the 
help of a chorus of food cranks.” 
¥ ¥ 

If there’s anything in any of these par- 
agraphs that appears to be derogatory 
to vitamins, it is some one else’s opinion, 
not ours. The characters quoted, how- 
ever, are real. By way of establishing 
general immunity for ourselves, we take 
this from the masthead of a lousy little 
scandal sheet called the Pink Reporter, 
published in Three Forks, Mont: “Views 
expressed in this paper are not neces- 
sarily those of the management, though 
all matter appears without our disap- 
proval.” 


. . And now for a word on those 
“Listen, America” broadcasts, under the 
sponsorship of the Women’s National 
Emergency Committee, a national de- 
fense agency (radio time donated by Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., all other expenses 
paid for by the milling and baking indus- 
tries). We have read the complete script 
used on the first one, heard over the air 
on June 13, and on June 27, with our feet 
up and in carpet slippers, we listened to 
the third. . . . Probably it is only natural 
we should get the impression that, under 
all the circumstances of which we have 
been so acutely aware in recent months, 
there is too little in the scripts about 
flour and bread. We are impressed with 
the fact that mention of bread among the 
health-and-strength foods is /ast, and men- 
tion of enriched bread is even sort of 
postscriptal, always after recommenda- 
tion of “whole wheat bread and whole 
grain cereals.” But—tush—tush — we 
mustn’t quarrel with little things like 
this.... We know nothing of radio 
broadcasting technique, since we listen 
only to prize fights, war news and sym- 
phony concerts (with an occasional Char- 
ley McCarthy spree). But it seemed to us 
that, barring some of the Alice-in-Won- 
derland dramatics, the muted love notes 
and the tremolo stops, it was a swell job 
of handling a most difficult subject. Bread, 
in truth, is getting a great break, un- 
precedented in all the long and noisy 
history of nutritional publicity. Milk, 
fruits and the leafy vegetables have long 
basked in the sun of scientific approval; 
now the daily loaf, even though only 
“finally,” as the broadcasters put it, is 
allowed in on this star-eyed company. 


EYE-CATCHING COLORS.—Thirty- 
one advertisers in the current issue of 
this journal use red ink to catch the eye. 
Two of them put ‘blue in their come- 
hither schemes. 

Maybe you would like to know why 
these strong primary colors are so much 
used by advertisers to get over their 
message. A printing ink company has 


gathered data from several hundred 
merchandisers of consumer goods, and 
discloses that red, with its high recogni- 
tion value, and blue, possessing universal 
appeal, rank almost equal in packaging 
preference. Yellow, the color of highest 


visibility in the spectrum, also finds 
widespread use, while green follows in 
fourth place. 

Advertising experts say that color is 
concerned primarily with high attention, 
ease of recognition and memory value. 
In packaging few tones are used outside 
Although 


odd shades, such as blue-greens, yellow- 


the four colors mentioned. 
greens, lavender and pink may be indi- 
vidually and intrinsically beautiful, they 
lack primitive and primary qualities, 
and thus fail either to compel the eye 
or impress themselves on the memory. 
Red and blue predominate on bread 
wrappers, though yellow is a 
third in importance. 


strong 
Red comes first 
on flour bags, with blue a close second. 

There are psychological factors in the 
use of colors, it seems. Sales increases 
between 33 and 410% were noted by a 
maker of proprietary products following 
the redesigning of packages for his en- 
tire line with no other change in promo- 
tion. Color combinations included green 
and black on white; red and warm gray 
on white; maroon and red on white; 
green and black on bluish gray; dark 
green and light green on ivory. 

“In each case the colors used were 
selected with regard to the function of 
the product—to soothe, to cool, to wash, 
to warm, etc; the appeal—to men, wom- 
en, or both; and the display value,” the 
manufacturer reported. 

This being the day of Kodachrome and 
Technicolor, there is a growing trend 
in advertising toward the use of full 
color plates, but red, the most powerful 
of the primary colors, supported by the 
essential black, remains the predominant 
eye-catcher. 

. . . Plenty of other things besides 
flour and bread are getting vitamin-con- 
scious, it seems. In the grocery ad be- 
fore us lemons proclaim vitamin B-C-G 
content and California Long White pota- 
toes vitamins B and C. This grocer’s 
bread just says “enriched!” and lets it go 


at that. 
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recipe book. 


Poagrenive bakers are featuring 


pastries today more than ever 
because of the margin of profit. 


The public is interested in 
quality pastries, but to make the 
best you cannot skimp on the 
materials you use. 

Heide Genuine Almond Paste 
makes the best pastries—and it 
has for over a half century. No 


wonder it is the standard. 


Write for a copy of the Heide 


You may have it 


with our compliments. 
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INCORPORATED 
ESTABLISHED OVER 70 YEARS 
Spring, Hudson and Vandam Streets, New York 
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* SCIENTIFIC TRAINING * 


A five-million dollar Institute con- 
ducted without profit offers instruction 
in Bread and Rolls (4 months) and 
Cakes and Pastries (4 months), 

Training on large and small batches 
is carried on in large bake shops, 
smaller experimental bake shops and in 
an experimental laboratory, 

New groups start the first of each 
month, 

Special study and shop work is given 
on variable control factors. Write for 
free catalog and description of courses, 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


Minneapolis, Minn, 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 

















' NUT 
A SUCCESSFUL po 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR 4 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and M 


DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


1170 BROADWAY - NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 












EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


HICAGO, ILL. 











“MILKTEX’’ Butter Flavor 


A pure, wholesome, non-rancid flavoring product 
in heavy emulsion form. Water soluble. Sweet in 
character. Its commercial value lies in its ability 
to build lasting bread and sweet goods business. 
Sold by Jobbers. Also supplied direct. Priced at 
$5.95 per gallon jar. 


FERBO FLAVOR INDUSTRY, Madison, N. J. 











* 
THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 





eimproved quality 

e table freshness 

e greater shop efficiency 
e inereased yield 





30 West Pershing Road 33 
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38 KANSAS CITY, MO. 











PUBLIC IS LEARNING 
ABOUT ENRICHMENT 


—— 


Radio, Newspapers, Magazines, Booklets, 
Conferences, Speeches—All Tell Story 
of Enriched Bread, Flour 
The story of enriched bread and flour 
and their importance in the nation’s diet 
Government officials and 
home 


is being told. 
agencies, nutritionists, 
economists, newspaper columnists, the 
American Institute of Baking Depart- 
ment of Nutrition, and others, all are 
using every possible publicity medium— 
radio, newspapers, magazines, booklets, 
conferences, speeches and contacts in the 
home—to carry this important message 
to the country’s consumers. 

National magazines, including Life, 
Collier’s, Reader’s Digest, Good House- 
keeping, Home Companion, 
Better Homes and Gardens and Fortune, 
have each published one or more articles 


doctors, 


Woman's 


regarding enriched bread and flour, writ- 
ten by government officials, nutritionists 
and others whose names command _ re- 
spect. A number of them plan to publish 
more information on this subject. Other 
magazines, no doubt, will follow suit. 

Food Facts and Consumers’ Guide, 
magazines with a readership extremely 
interested in foods and nutrition, have 
printed articles on the new baker-miller 
contribution. 

The MacFadden publications will car- 
ry, without charge, a one-page adver- 
tisement once a month in each magazine 
in support of the national nutrition pro- 
gram. This means that enriched bread 
and flour will obtain a tremendous 
amount of desirable publicity. 

The American Weekly, a 
newspaper supplement which goes into 
over 7,000,000 homes, on April 21 featur- 
ing an article praising enriched bread. 

Government agencies have distributed 
over 60,000 copies of the booklet “Nutri- 
tion—the Armor of Robust Health,” con- 
taining the speeches of Dr. Wilder and 
Dr. Sabrell at the baker-miller confer- 
ence on March 5, and an introduction 
by M. L. Wilson. These booklets were 
sent to government “field workers,” as 
well as others, so that they would have 
information for individual homes. 

Two million copies of Dr. Helen S. 
Mitchell’s booklet, “20 Questions on 
‘Enriched’ Flour and Bread,” which was 
introduced at a meeting of state nutri- 
tionists during the National Nutrition 
Conference, are being distributed by the 
Federal Security Agency, of which Dr. 
Mitchell is nutrition adviser. 

Many radio stations have used the ma- 
terial on enriched bread sent to them by 
Paul Cornell’s office and the American 
Institute of Baking. And, the NBC 
Red Network has provided 13 weeks’ 
free time which will be used to tell the 
nutrition story, including the value of 
enriched bread and flour in the diet. 

The nation’s doctors, who have seen the 
American Institute of Baking Depart- 
ment of Nutrition advertisements in the 
medical magazines, are impressed with 
the nutritional qualities of “enriched” 
bread. The booklet, “Enriched Bread— 
Facts for Physicians and Professional 
Workers,” which will be distributed at 
the annual American Medical Associa- 
tion meeting this June, will give doctors 
further authoritative information which 
they can pass on as they visit in the 
homes. This booklet, which 


Sunday 


nation’s 


bears the AMA “seal of acceptance,” will 
also be distributed to dentists, nurses, 
dietitians, home economists and _ social 
service workers. 
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DAIRYLEA 
Inspected Protected 
DRIED SKIM MILK 


© 
A Quality Product 
for 


Quality Bakers 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


11 W. 42nd St., New York City 

















THE McCormick company, inc. 


| 
121 S. NEGLEY AVENUE - PITTSBURGH, PA. | 
250 PARK AVENUE. - NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
{ 
' 
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ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS FOR 
SCIENTIFIC BAKERIES 











BAKERY 
MACHINES 
& OVENS 












Executive Offices: 
Chanin Bldg., N.Y.C. 
Home Offices: 
800"Mill St., Belleville, N. J. 
Chicago Sales Office: 
Frank J. Hale 415 N. Damen Ave., Chi, Ill. 


Pres New York Sales Office: 
45-54 37th St., L. 1.C.,N.Y. 


NATIONAL 
GRAIN YEAST 


CORPORATION 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. , Chelsea, Mich. 











Crown Milling Co. | 
Chamber of Commerce 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Brokerage Connections Wanted 








PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. | 


Topeka, Kansas 











INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - H 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES | 
31 North State St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Thiamin Content of 
Grains Shows Large 
V ariation in Tests 


(An abstract of a paper originally pub- 
lished in “Cereal Chemistry,” Vol. 18, No. 
1, Used by express permission of the pub- 
lishers.) 

Alfred S. Schultz, Lawrence Atkin and 
Charles N. 
Laboratories, Standard Brands, Inc., New 


Frey, of the Fleischmann 


York, have been among the most active 
investigators in connection with the assay 
of cereals and cereal products for vita- 
min B, content. In 1937 they described 
amethod for determining thiamin, and in 
1939 they presented a paper titled The 
Vitamin B, Content of Wheat, Flour and 
Bread at the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists, 
whic: paper was published in Cereal 
Chemistry in May of that year. 


_ 


n the work here reviewed, 31 sam- 
ples of wheat, 37 of barley, 23 of corn, 
21 of oats, 10 rye, 6 buckwheat and 3 of 
mille’ were assayed. Commenting on 
their findings and the significance of 
them. the authors began by emphasizing 
that of all the vitamins known to man, 
B, «ppears to be most closely related 
It is 
wel) known, of course, that the cereals 


to the carbohydrate metabolism. 


are the chief source of carbohydrates and 
that carbohydrates provide the major 
part of the calorie intake of the human 
diet. It is a generally accepted theory 
that the utilization of each gram of car- 
bohydrate requires a specific amount of 
vitamin B,. 


‘n assaying the various samples, the 


») thiamin (vitamin B,) was found and re- 


corded as gammas per gram of the 
product. Since a gamma (microgram) is 
a millionth part of a gram, the units of 
thiamin given as gammas per gram can 
as well be stated as parts per million. 

Data for the 31 wheat samples are 
tabulated, but the points of significance 
to the layman can be brought out briefly 
by a few observations. The lowest thia- 
min value was 4.2 gammas per gram 
(4.2 parts per million), in a wheat ob- 
tained from East Lansing, Mich. The 
highest, 7.3 gammas per gram, was yield- 
ed by a sample of Thatcher obtained from 
St. Paul, Minn. The average, it is point- 
ed out by the authors, is of doubtful sig- 
nificance, since the samples make a het- 
erogeneous group. It is given as 5.6 
gammas per gram. 

Frequently the thiamin content of 
grains, flour and other products is given 
in milligrams per pound. For practical 
purposes it may be considered that there 
are 454 grams (gms) to the pound. A 
gamma (a microgram) is a millionth of 
a gram and a milligram is 1/1,000th 
of a gram. Since gammas per gram is 
equivalent to parts per million, multiply- 
ing the gammas per gram by 454 gives the 
approximate number of 
(gammas) per pound. 


micrograms 
Dividing the an- 
swer by 1,000 gives the milligrams per 
pound, 

Thus: 4545.6 equals 2,542. Dividing 
this by 1,000, the milligrams per pound 
are found to be 2.542, nearly. 

To determine the International Units 
per pound, the gammas are divided by 
3, since a microgram (gamma) is equal 
to % I.U. Thus the I.U.s per gram 
shown for the average of the wheats 
tested is 5.6 divided by 3, or 1.87, nearly. 
The I.U.s per pound are found, of course, 
by dividing the number of micrograms in 
the pound by 3. Thus, 2,542 divided by 
3 equals 847 plus. 
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There was no definite correlation be- 
tween the thiamin and the variety of any 
of the wheats tested, but on the whole the 
hard wheats were higher than the soft 
wheats. The authors stated that insuffi- 
cient data had been gathered to permit 
the drawing of conclusions regarding the 
exact effect of climate, soil, etc., but they 
felt that the significant differences shown 
throughout the group of wheats tested in- 
dicate that these factors are not with- 
out effect. 

The thiamin content of the 37 samples 
of barley tested ranged 3.8 to 9.2 gammas 
per gram, with an average of 6.2. Of 


the 23 samples of corn, all the samples 
but one fell between 4.1 gammas and 
6.1 gammas. The average was 5.34, and 
there were no significant differences be- 
tween the white and yellow varieties. 

There was a wide range in the thiamin 
content of the 21 samples of oats tested, 
the highest being 1.3 and the lowest 4.8, 
with an average of 7.2 gammas per gram. 
The average for the rye samples was 
4.84. The samples of buckwheat aver- 
aged approximately 4.63, and the average 
for three millets was 7.23 gammas per 
gram. 
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JOHN JONES WINS N. Y. 
BAKERS’ GOLF TOURNAMENT 


New York, N. Y. 


heuser-Busch, Inc., won first prize at the 


John G. Jones, An- 


June golf tournament of the Bakers Club, 
held at the Scarsdale Golf Club, Harts- 
dale, N. Y., June 3. Other prizes were 
won by Roy R. Gockley, 
League Co-operative Association, Inc; 
Ellis C. Baum, Continental Baking Co; 
T. S. Vierow, Kotten Machine Co., Inc. 
M. Lee Marshall, Continental Baking Co., 
won the member’s blind bogey prize, and 


Dairymen’s 


EK. L.. Timberman won the guest prize. 
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Nutrition No Cure-All 


From the Address of Henry C. Sherman, 
Professor of Nutrition in Columbia 
University, Before the Recent Na- 
tional Nutrition Conference 


IR Frederick Hopkins, using the 
S power of under-statement, says that 

“Nurture can assist Nature” to a 
greater extent than science has hitherto 
thought. 


We may add that so far as we know or 
can judge, the same superior food supply 
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can add the benefit derivable through nu- 
trition to whatever constitutional endow- 
ment nature may have given any one 
of us. 

Nutrition can never be a cure-all. 

Handicaps may be inherited (or even 
acquired through bad habits) which are 
beyond being completely remedied by nu- 
trition alone. 

So even the best of nutrition could not 
be expected to make all people equally 
vigorous and efficient. 

But starting with each as is, what pro- 
portion of already healthy people could 


by nutritional means be improved in 
stamina and efficiency? Probably such 
a large majority that only an extraor- 
dinary egotist would believe himself an 
exception after open-minded study of the 
evidence. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PIONEER BAKER DEAD 

Nes.—Richard Eberhart, 
pioneer Wyoming baker and founder of 
the Home Bakery at Laramie, Wyo., 40 
years ago, died recently. 





LINCOLN, 


His son, Carl, 
is secretary-treasurer of the Wyoming 
State Bakers Association. 





HAT acomfort it is to see good flours 


trucked into your bakery... flours like 
Ceresota, Aristos and Heckers. Flours milled by 


Standard Milling Company give you a feeling of 


security and a peace of mind that comes from 


GENERAL OFFICES 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


MILLS 


* MINNEAPOLIS 
«KANSAS CITY 
«BUFFALO 


confidence in knowing you have bought the best. 


STAN DARD 


BAKERY FLOURS 


MILLING 
COMPANY 
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OMAHA FIRM PROMOTES 
BIG “V-DAY” CAMPAIGN 


Omar Baking Co, Uses Radio, Newspapers, 
Personal Contacts to Present Story of 
Its Enrichment Program 

Omauna, Nes.—The Omar Bakiny (Co. 
took advantage of “V-Day” to stage 
one of its major promotions of all time, 
using radio broadcasts, large space ads, 
truck and window signs and personal 
contacts to publicize the “American mo- 
bilization for health defense” and +t the 
same time to boost Omar products. Ra- 
dio advertising still is being used in 
the enriched bread campaign by the bak- 
ing company. 

In the cities where Omar op: rates 
door-to-door bakery service, picked driy- 
ers were sent from house to house, !eay- 
ing with each housewife a “V-Day ° let- 
ter; an Omar calendar of 80 bread reci- 
pes; a reprint of a full-page news \aper 
ad in color, giving the vital facts bout 
enriched Omar bread and “wha you 
should know about health defense’ and 
a six-color folder explaining the | king 
company’s “order-baked” services, «hich 
include a bread service, budget — rder 
service, and basket order service wi: ) the 
Omar driver-salesman calling on __ peci- 
fied days. Several days after thi ma- 
terial was left with the housewif:. the 
Omar man made a return call, an! the 
promotion resulted in thousands 0: new 
customers as well as helping to mal.« the 
public “enriched bread conscious,” i: was 
reported. 

The letter which was distributed was 
addressed to “Dear Madam,” and 3 .ked, 
“May I have your opinion, please: It 
then went on to say that May 27 would 
be “V-Day,” marking the national mubili- 
zation for health defense. 

“Our government hopes to impress 
upon every individual the important fact 
that many otherwise perfectly planned 
meals may be sadly lacking in essential 
vitamins,” the letter stated. “With food 
costs going higher, this condition is not 
likely to improve without the co-opera- 
tion of every housewife and mother 

“One of the most logical ways to sup- 
ply the vitamins that must be _ replen- 
ished every day is through bread scrved 
at every meal,” it continued. “With this 
in mind, Omar was first to volunteer for 
health defense. After months of ‘est- 
ing, Omar Enriched 800 Bread has een 
proven to meet government standaris in 
vitamins and minerals—and_ thous:nds 
claim that Super Baked Enriched 800 
now tastes and toasts better than ever. 

“Will you tell me what you thin! of 
this Omar policy of co-operating witli the 
government? In return for your opin- 
ion, I am leaving our calendar,” the 
letter concluded, signed, “Your Q:nar 
Man.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





LINCOLN BAKER DEAD 
Lincotn, Nes.—Olaf Olson, 56, who 
operated bakeries in Lincoln for ne: rly 
18 years prior to employment with the 
Wendelin Baking Co., of Lincoln, 12 
years ago, died recently at a local |os- 
pital. He was born at Kristiansund, 
Norway, and came directly to Lincoln 

from his birthplace 30 years ago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





P. & G. DECLARES DIVIDEND 
Procter & Gamble has declared 
extra dividend of 50c on common stock, 
bringing total payments in the fis: l 
year ending June 30, to $3, the sare 
amount as in the preceding year. 
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Last year’s Christmas window demonstrates the striking effect obtained from fluorescent lighting and seasonal displays 


4 I QHERE is an old saying that one 

picture is worth a thousand words. 

It might well be said that one ac- 
tual object is worth a thousand pictures. 
That is the way W. A. Zickgraff and 
son, Paul, operators of the Bake-Rite 
Bakery, Peoria, IIL, feel about it. For 
that reason they use window displays of 
baked goods almost exclusively to attract 
new customers. 

The location of the Bake-Rite Bakery 
at 215 Main Street is such that this type 
of merchandising has a great appeal. 
Situated at the edge of the fresh prod- 
uce market section of the city, the bakery 
is passed by thousands of persons every 
day on their way to the markets. 

The shop produces a general line of 
baked goods, including bread and buns 
in variety, cookies, cakes, pies and dough- 
nuts. With such a large variety of 
products, the concern is able to make 
some effective displays. These displays 
are not only varied each day but some- 
times several times a day. The displays 
include not only the general lines, but 
some kind of a special display nearly 
every day, 

These special displays have five major 
types: specials for national holidays, spe- 
cials for other days of national or local 
significance, Monday coupon — specials, 
week-day specials and specials for indi- 
vidual occasions. 

National holidays observed with spe- 
cial displays are New Year's, Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas. The usual center for 
the special New Year's display is pretz- 
els; for Thanksgiving, pumpkin pies; and 
for Christmas, fruit cakes and fancy 
cookies. All these items are shown in 
mass displays. 

Other days of national or local sig- 
nificance include such occasions as Val- 
entine’s Day, Mother's Day, Retail Bak- 
ers’ Week, Father's Day, Back-to-School 
Week, Vacation Week and the day be- 
fore Christmas. 

About the first week in September a 
Back-to-School display is staged. This 
consists of various kinds of breads, 
cookies and other items suitable’ for 
school lunches, after-school snacks, ete. 
At the beginning of the vacation season, 
a special display is carried each day for 
a week. This year the play theme will 
be carried out by play figures with 
printed placards bearing the announce- 
ment, “Let us do your baking while you 
play.” The day before Christmas is the 
big stollen day and the windows carry 
a mass display of these cakes. 

The Bake-Rite creates its own specials 


for every day in the week not already 
taken up by some other type of special. 
The week is ushered in by a Monday 


the window is thoroughly cleaned and a 
night display is put in. This night dis- 


play, which ustially consists of tempting 





Last year’s Mother’s Day window featured a mass display of cakes with a 


huge silhouette as a background. 


special advertised in the Sunday news- 
paper as a “coupon” special. The item 
is offered at a special price upon presen- 
tation of the coupon at the store. 

Special displays have some advantages 
over displays of general lines. They at- 
tract more attention. Mass Cisplays of 
all one thing attract attention by their 
size and by their character. When pass- 
ers-by stop to look at them, their atten- 
tion is held to one thing rather than 
being dissipated over several. 

Still another advantage is that a spe- 
cial display impresses passers-by with 
the fact that this is a real bakery. It 
can be no little, unimportant concern 
when it can show items in large masses. 

“Naturally, we cannot use special dis- 
plays exclusively,” says Paul Zickgraff. 
“We have to show our general line also. 
We do this in connection with our every- 
day specials, but not with the more im- 
portant displays such as those of national 
holidays and of other days of special 
significance. We have no stereotyped 
method of showing our general line. We 
sometimes change our windows two or 
three times a day. Our object is to have 
our window at all times looking fresh, 
new, and inviting.” 

“At five o'clock everything is removed, 


items selected from our general lines, is 
kept lighted until 10 o'clock. 
“We installed fluorescent lighting two 
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WINDOW 
DISPLAYS 


THAT SELL 


‘By Harry L. SPOONER 


’ 


explains Mr. Zickgraff. “This 
type of lighting pays dividends becau- 


years ago, 


it brings out the colors and luster 
baked goods. We keep the lights on «|! 
day, supplementing the natural light and 
making an entirely different appearance 
of baked goods than when natural lig’ t 
is used alone.” 

The display window is the one forn 
of advertising that costs no more wheth :r 
it works eight hours a day or double thit. 
It gives its greatest returns when it is 
worked to the limit. Bake-Rite consi |- 
ers its window displays so important 
that it charges the window with 25% >f 
the rent. 

“We have an electric sign which we 
often use in connection with our win- 
dow displays,” says Mr. Zickgraff. “.\s 
a usual thing we change it weekly. Ho 
ever, during special seasons, such «s 
Lent and Christmas, we do not chanve 
it for two or three weeks. 

“While we undoubtedly receive sor 
business from both our occasional new 
paper advertising and from our electr 
sign, they do not begin to compare wi 
our window displays in producing sale 
To the latter we owe, more than to any 
thing else, our success in operating 
retail bakery.” 

The Bake-Rite was founded in 1920 by 
W. A. Zickgraff. Six years later, when 
his son, Paul, completed public schoo), 
he entered a baker’s school and learne:! 
the baking business from the ground uj 
He is foreman of the bakeshop ani 
works right along with the other three 
bakers employed. He has been presiden! 
of both the local and the Illinois stat 
retail bakers’ associations and is wel! 
known over the state as one of the mos 
progressive members of the associatior 





Two years ago the Bake-Rite window had the conventional type of lighting. 


Now fluorescent lighting is used. 
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ECKHART’S RYE 
FLOUR 





MANNA WHITE PATENT - - - PURE MEDIUM 
PURE DARK - - RYE MEAL 


And Intermediate Grades 








. DAILY CAPACITY 800 BBLS * 





Our location enables us to mill only the choicest grain. We are 


not dependent on rye grown in only one section of the country, 


but can draw from any section producing the finest quality rye. 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
. A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
“Diamond D” «: jiticduae taporstors cov Igleheart Brothers, Incorporated 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 











Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated Write for Prices By the Car or by the Barrel 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING Millers of pure soft winter wheat since 1856 for the family and baker trade. 
A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Desi nine ond En initiate ter Mills tins Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 
gn b~ | Feed Mills NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK TOLEDO, OHIO 





















e PASTED GUSSETS 


0) (0 6. ~PAPER BAGS- 
98° JAITE MULTI-AWALL 


WILL DELIVER 98 LBS. YOUR FLOUR TO BAKERS 


WITH . . . NO FREIGHT ON BAGS RETURNED TO MILL. 
NO BAG CLEANING FOR RE-USE. 
JAITE MULTI-WALL BAGS LESS EXPENSE IN HANDLING BAGS. 








phy lay -ali BRAND NEW BAG EACH LOADING, Transaction Completed with Billing. 
Requirements. We Solicit Your Inquiry for Prices and Samples. 


THE JAITE COMPANY 


ST. HELENS, OREGON JAITE, OHIO SAN FRANCISCO and WILMINGTON, CAL. 
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FORVOLUME SALES 
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UMEROUS practical advertising 
N suggestions that will materially 
assist you in building a larger, more 
profitable Enriched bread sales vol- 
ume are described and illustrated 
in this complete portfolio, produced 
for your benefit by Anheuser-Busch. 


Within its 24 pages—page size: 12% 
x 19% inches—you will find sug- 
gested designs and wording for 
counter cards, window stickers, store 
pennants, truck cards and consumer 
leaflets, as well as newspaper adver- 
tisements and radio announcements. 
Ask the Anheuser-Busch yeast sales- 
man to show you the portfolio. He 
will be glad to render assistance in 
every way possible. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BAKED GOODS PUBLICIZED WITH TEA 


* *K 


Tea Bureau Sponsors Allied Trade Promotions 


HE men who sell America its food 
[iss beverages have learned in re- 

cent years that consumers very 
rarely buy one item of food without get- 
ting something else that goes with it. 

And the possibilities for increased 
sales of bakery products and iced tea are 
better than ever this year, according to 
Benjamin Wood, managing director of 
the Tea Bureau. It all depends, he says, 
on how actively the bakers and retailers 
of baked goods feature iced tea and the 
food items that are naturally consumed 
with it. 

The Tea Bureau has been the en- 
thusiastic conductor of allied trade pro- 
motions. During 1940, the bureau spon- 
sored six of these major promotions 
which were based on the proposition that 
tea is hardly consumed by itself and is 
therefore ideal for promotion of related 
item foods that go with it. 

Of these various allied item promo- 
tions, two of which have already been 
curried out for 1941, the most successful 
was that featuring hot tea and cake, 
which was launched on March 16, Spear- 
head of this drive was a full page 
imerican Weekly advertisement of the 











PEPS YOU UP! 









Cont OF Pep Up 
With Delicious foed Tea 
Americas Quin Defense Against 
Hot Weather Let-Dowa! 


The Pertest Meal Time Braver 











The current allied trade promotion 
program of the Tea Bureau features iced 
tea and cookies. The advertisement 
shown here appeared in a national maga- 
zine on June 29. 








same date, which resulted in the distri- 
bution of 300,000 reprints and other dis- 
play material by 227 participating or- 
ganizations. 

Before a meeting of the American Bak- 
ers Association in Chicago in October, 
1940, Mr. Wood pointed out that as 
tea consumption increases and imports 
rise, the baking industry also prospers. 

“Past experiments by the Tea Bureau 
in joint tea and bakery promotions,” he 
said, “have convinced us that an inten- 
Sive effort along these lines this year 
should produce excellent results. In the 
next 12 months more than 20,000,000,000 
cups of tea are going to be consumed in 
the homes, restaurants, factories, schools 


and colleges of America. We know this 
because Americans today are drinking 
more tea than they have in the past 17 
years. We know also that tea is the nat- 
ural ally of food and particularly of 
bakery products. Since the consumption 
of tea and the imports of tea in this 
country are in excellent health, we can see 
no better reason for a joint effort by 
the tea and baking industries.” 

As an example of the national charac- 
ter of these promotions, Mr. Wood said 
that participants in the March 16 hot 
tea and cake drive included corporate, 
voluntary and independent grocers, drug 
chains, bakeries, restaurants and _ tea 
companies and packers from coast to 
coast. More than 160,000 display pieces 
were accounted for by 12 baking con- 
cerns. Four of these distributed approxi- 
mately 140,000. They were: Drake Bak- 
eries, 60,000; Continental Bakeries, 35,- 
000; Purity Bakers, 30,000, and Columbia 
Baking Co., 15,000. 

Other baking companies taking part 
included: Jersey Farm Baking Co., Chi- 
cago; Charles Schneider Baking Co., 
Washington, D. C; Williams Bakery, Inc., 
Scranton, Pa; Gladness Bakeries, Minne- 
apolis, Minn; Freihofer Baking Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa; Ohio Bakers Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio; Kingston Cake Co. 
and the Blue Ribbon Baking Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The current Tea Bureau promotion of 
tea and bakery products features iced tea 
and cookies. This drive was launched 
on June 29 by a four-color full-page ad- 
vertisement in the American Weekly. 
Reprints of this advertisement, following 
the pattern of previous campaigns, will 
be made available to all members of the 
trade. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





QUALITY BAKERS’ APPOINTMENTS 

New York, N. Y.—Leo M. Ismert, 
who has been associated with the milling 
and baking industry for many years, 
has been appointed director of purchas- 
ing for the Quality Bakers of America. 
For several years Mr. Ismert has been 
in charge of the purchase of flour, short- 
ening, milk and similar ingredients for 
the organization, and now will direct all 
purchasing activities aside from the 
heavy mechanical and automotive equip- 
ment. 

Fred L. Moore, C. E., has been ap- 
pointed director of engineering for Qual- 
ity Bakers, and in addition to this work, 
will also handle the purchase of the 
mechanical equipment, etc. Mr. Moore 
has been in the heavy industrial engi- 
neering field’ for about 25 years, for 
many years associated with the late C. 
B. Comstock in the planning and con- 
struction of numerous large packing 
houses and wholesale bakeries through- 
out the country. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STERLING BREAD ENRICHED 

LovisvitteE, Ky.—The Donaldson Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., which features a house-to- 
house wagon or truck trade of bread and 
sweet goods, or an entire line of bakery 
products, including cakes, etc., is featur- 
ing its new Sterling enriched bread, pro- 
duced with vitamin B,, nicotinic acid and 
iron, according to proposed government 
standards. 


Dobry’s modern mill stands at the gateway of one of the 
finest wheat crops Oklahoma has ever had. Its position 
allows it to select the best wheat in the state. 


Debry’s Beast 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


Best of the West 


BAKERS SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 


As word of the outstanding quality 
of DOBRY’S BEST and BEST OF 
THE WEST gets around, our flour- 


selling job gets easier. 


In over 40 years of conscientious 
flour milling, our superintendent has 
learned some important things about 


making GOOD flour. ..... 


To work with, he has equipment 


as modern as tomorrow, and the 
best wheat on the market. 


Even he should be amazed at the 
results he gets. But he isn’t—be- 


cause he KNOWS every run will be 
uniformly GOOD. 


> 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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LA GRANGE 
MILLS winnesora 


LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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Duluth Universal 
Duluth Reliable 








Pride of Duluth 
Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 




















GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 








For the baker who cares 


CHEROKEE 


..... exceptional flours 


SHORT PATENT 
BAKER’S PATENT 
STRAIGHT GRADE 


made only from 
selected hard 


spring wheat 


CAPITAL FLouR MILLS. tne. 


MILLS: ST. PAUL 











California Bakers Plan 


“Condensed Bread” 
for Hogs 


Because hog raisers represent the 
largest outlet for stale bread though, 
because of its bulk, bread does not offer 
as great a weight-gaining value as many 
other feeds, California bakers are cur- 
rently studying ways and means of mak- 
ing stale bread a better buy for hog 
raisers. 

Methods of condensing stale bread for 
sale to ranchers are now being investi- 
gated in co-operation with the animal 
husbandry division of the University of 
California at Davis. One solution of 
the problem suggested is the use of a 
machine which would rip the wrappers 
from stale bread, condense it with heavy 
weights and then bale it in convenient 
units. Equipment used for condensing 
and baling kelp for animal feeds may be 
adapted for this purpose. 
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Ad on Vitamins 


Realizing that most people are un- 
familiar with the new knowledge of the 
importance of vitamins to health, Ar- 
thur C. West, outstanding food mer- 
chant of Commerce, Texas, recently 
headed his weekly circular with the fol- 
lowing message, along with a_ sketch 
of an athlete holding up a_ 1,000-lb 
weight: 

A NEW GIFT FOR EVERYONE 

Do you feel blue? Are you depressed ? 
Are you nervous? Do you lack vigor, vim 
and vitality? Is your memory bad? Do 
you have headaches? Then maybe you 
need more vitamin By. Read all about it 
on this page and on the other side of this 
sheet. 

Now a new approach to happiness ap- 
pears for all of us. The scientists have 
given us new health and energy in the form 
of vitamins in definite usable commercial 
quantities. 

Many people still laugh about vitamins 
and class them with the old-time tonics, 
patent medicines and ‘food fads’’ and ‘“‘ad- 
vertising stunts’ . . . but there is now 
enough information available to prove that 
this is the wrong attitude. 

The trouble is that most of us just don't 
know what vitamins will do for us. This 
store recognizes its very real responsibility 
to the public to explain this great. new 
scientific gift in understandable language! 

The entire back page of this circular is 
devoted to the explanation of vitamins B, 
and Bs, nicotinic acid, and iron. Please tell 
us if you would like us to give more data 
on vitamins, 

Here's to your health! 

Your home-town grocer, 
A. C. WEST. 

On the reverse side of this circular, 
under the title of “How to Be a Super- 
man or Superwoman!” *Mr. West listed 
and explained the various vitamin-rich 
foods available at his store.—Progressive 
Crocer, 





ENRICHMENT TALK 

WOULDN’T WAIT 
The turmoil of a broken refrigerat- 
ing unit, repair men, and a messy 
kitchen should be enough to make 
any dietitian dizzy. Not so with Mrs. 
Lillian Williams of the Norwood In- 
firmary, Birmingham, Ala. In the 
midst of this melee, Mrs. Williams 
wanted to learn about enriched flour. 
Although See Rice from the Wheat 
Flour Institute saw the predicament 
and suggested calling later, they con- 
ferred immediately over the kitchen 
table. Mrs. Williams said: “The 
information you have is just as im- 


portant as refrigeration.” 
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Dakota and Montana hard spring 
wheat plus our own full laboratory 
control and modern air condi- 
tioned mill assures bakers of uni- 
form and dependable quality. 


Manufactured by 


Rapid River Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Quality we Highest Quality 
Hard 

Spring Wheat 
Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


Hard 
Spring Wheat 
Flour 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS © 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporatio : 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 














THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 

Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 
Massillon, Ohio 











New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








LABORATORY SERVICE| 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 


and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo. 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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QUICK ACTION QUESTIONS ~ 





Question—In a cake or cooky formula 
which does not state the amount of salt 
to use, how much salt should we figure 
on using?—G. B., Michigan. 

Answer.—Checking numerous formulas 
has shown that about 1 oz of salt should 
he used for every 10 lbs dough. 

¥v ¥ 

Question—-When making fondant, at 
what degree of Fahrenheit should the 
sugar and water be cooked ?—H. S., Wis- 
consin. 

Answer.—Usually sugar and water are 
cooked to about 242° F. This will vary 
somewhat depending upon the season and 
climate. If the humidity is low, it is 
sometimes cooked to 240° F. 

¥ ¥ 

Question—In making invert sugar, we 
understand that sugar (sucrose) — is 
changed into levulose and dextrose. Can 
you tell us the sweetening value of these 
products?—O. C., Minnesota. 

Answer.—The sweetening value of lev- 
uiose is figured at about 172% and that 
of dextrose about 75%. This is based 
on cane or beet sugar as 100% sweet. 


¥Y Y¥ 


Question—In our bread doughs, we 
are using 15 lbs sweetened condensed 
skim milk. We wish to change to milk 
solids (not over 142% fat). What 
changes do we have to make in our 
formula?—J. T., Nebraska. 

Answer—lIn order to get about the 
same quantity of milk solids into the 
dough, you would have to use 4% Ibs 
milk solids (not over 142% fat), 6 Ibs 
sugar and 4% Ibs water. 

v ¥ 

Question—What is the purpose of 
using from 20 to 25% cake flour in sweet 
doughs?—C. J., Kansas. 

Answer.—Cake flour is used in sweet 
doughs in order to produce a more ten- 
der eating product. However, if too 
large an amount of cake flour is used, 
volume will be decreased. 

v ¥ 

Question—How can we prevent the 
formation of blisters on the bottom of 
our custard pies?—J. E., New Jersey. 

Answer—This blistering can be pre- 
vented by using pie pans perforated with 
holes about 4% inch in diameter. These 
holes allow the air between the bottom 
of the pan and the dough to escape. 

v ¥ 

Question.—The icing on our cinnamon 

rolls melts when they are wrapped. How 


can we prevent this?—N. C., Tennessee. 





Answer.—The use of some drying agent 
such as gelatin or milk solids will help. 
There are a number of stabilizing ma- 
terials on the market which you can ob- 
tain from your supply house. They are 
used with considerable success by a 
number of bakers. Be sure to follow 
the directions given by the manufactur- 
ers of these stabilizers. 

¥ ¥ 

Question—How long should custard 
pies be baked?—L. K., Ohio. 

Answer.—This would depend upon the 
Size and thickness of the pies. They 
Should be baked until they puff slightly 
and the filling has set, or we might say 
has reached a_ jelly-like consistency. 
They should be baked in deep pie plates 


in order to give the crust an opportunity 
to bake thoroughly. If the pies are thin, 
the filling is set before the crust is baked. 
Overbaking causes the filling to break 
down. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—Our baker tells me that our 
new bread pans should be conditioned 
for baking by placing them in a_ hot 
oven until they have turned a blue color. 
Is this the proper thing to do?—C. B., 
Nebraska. 

Answer.—Bread pans are usually bro- 
ken in by using this procedure. How- 
ever, care must be taken that the oven 
is not too hot. The tin coating on the 
pans will melt at a temperature of 
about 450° F. Therefore, to be on the 
safe side, the oven temperature should 
not be over 410° F. 


¥Y ¥ 


Question.—The tops of our pullman 
bread cave in somewhat during the cool- 
ing of the loaves. How can we overcome 
this?—E. R., North Dakota. 

Answer.—You will find that by plac- 
ing the pullman bread upside down on 
the racks as soon as it comes out of the 
oven, your trouble will be over. 


¥Y ¥ 


Question.—About how much flour does 
the average I-lb loaf of white bread 
contain ?—J. F., Wisconsin. 

Answer.—A 1-lb loaf of white bread 
made from the average formula contains 
about 1014, oz of flour. 

¥ ¥ 

Question—The water we use is quite 
soft. It is our understanding that we 
can put something in our bread doughs 
that will help to produce a better loaf 
of bread.—S. T., Connecticut. 

Answer—The addition of some min- 
eral yeast food to your doughs will help 
produce a better loaf of bread, when 
soft water is used. About 4, to %4% 
based on the weight of the flour is gen- 
erally recommended. 

¥ ¥ 

Q@uestion—Our short paste cookies 
spread too much. This is the formula 
we use: 1 lb granulated sugar, 2 lbs but- 
ter, 4 oz soda, 3 lbs flour and 5 eggs. 
What can we do to prevent this spread- 
ing?—H. T., Mississippi. 

Answer.—You should use powdered 
sugar instead of granulated sugar. Also 
eliminate the soda. The use of a strong- 
er flour will also decrease the spread. 


¥ ¥ 


Question—When making raisin pound 
cake, the raisins settle to the bottom. 
What is the cause for this?—T. V., Min- 
nesota. 

Answer.—The following are some pos- 
sible causes for the raisins sinking to 
the bottom of the cakes: (1) too much 
leavening used; (2) not enough eggs in 
the batter; (3) dough is too soft; (4) 
batter creamed too much; (5) oven tem- 
perature too low; (6) flour too weak; 
(7) the use of a cream of tartar substi- 
tute when cream of tartar is specified in 
the formula. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—The crust on our hard rolls 
is quite soft and not brittle the way it 
should be. What can we do to produce 
a brittle crust?—R. D., Pennsylvania. 

Answer.—lf you are not using any egg 
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“There is 
No Substitute 
for Quality” 


There is nothing uncertain about 


BAY STATE Flours 


milled from guaranteed hard spring 
wheat. They are flours that will 
produce a class of bakery goods 


not of average—but of 


EXCELLENT QUALITY 





Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 












orvere, 









many favorable comments. 
please the most exacting. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO., 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis. 


Leading Porents 
VANITY FAIR 


TELEPHONE »Laboratory Controlled 


MARITIME } 




















































Vanity Fair 


‘UALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the outstand- 
ing flours made in Minnesota. 
fect flour, laboratory controlled. Many 
of our old customers and some of our 
new connections have written us vol- 
untarily that they have never had so 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw York City 








Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U. S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 
Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 








GROWN MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


MILLERS OF HIGH GRADE BAKERS, 
FAMILY and EXPORT FLOURS 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasco.”” All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
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FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy $12.50 


For sale by all its branches and THz NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 











whites in your formula, you will find that 
if you replace 10 or 15% of the water 
with egg whites, an improvement will 
be noticed. If we had your formula and 
procedure we could offer other sugges- 
tions that might help you. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—Our coconut macaroons dry 
out quite fast. What can we put in 
our formula that will improve the keep- 
ing quality?—R. O’B., Illinois. 

Answer.—By replacing part of the 
sugar in the formula with invert syrup 
or honey, you will find that the maca- 
roons will stay moist over a longer period 
of time. Both of these ingredients are 
hygroscopic. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—How can we produce a bet- 
ter grain in our bread without twisting? 
—B. H., Minnesota. 

Answer.—To produce a better grain, 
you might try cross panning the loaves. 
This is done by molding the loaves slight- 
ly longer than the pan and then cutting 
them into about five pieces. These pieces 
are then placed in the pans with the cuts 
toward the sides of the pan. The pieces 
will join together during proofing. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—Is there any objection to 
using malt in cake mixes?—J. R., Min- 
nesota. 

Answer.—In dark cakes malt may be 
used to advantage, as it aids in produc- 
ing a nice color to the crust. It adds 
to the flavor as it blends excellently with 
chocolate, spices and fruits. As it con- 
tains about 65% malt sugar, the keeping 
quality of the products is improved. 
Malt is hygroscopic. In light cakes 
only small amounts should be used as it 
will produce a slightly darker crumb 
color. In white cakes, about 5% malt 
may be used, replacing sugar. This 
malt should be whipped up slightly be- 
fore using. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—What is meant by lactose? 
How much lactose is there in skim milk 
powder?—E. T., Michigan. 

Answer.—The natural sugar found in 
milk is known as lactose. Skim milk 
powder contains approximately 50% lac- 
tose. Its sweetening power is usually fig- 
ured at about 16. Cane or beet sugar is 
figured as 100% sweet. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—What is meant by the term 
“patent” flour?—F. N., Minnesota. 

Answer.—Nearly all white flour today 
is made by a process patented about 
1870. This process removed the bran 
particles from the flour by the use of a 
blast of air. Flour made by this process 
is quite often called “patent” flour. 


¥ ¥ 


Question.—How many vitamin B, units 
should a loaf of white bread contain to 
bring it up to the level of whole wheat 
bread?—O. T., Texas. 

Answer.—It seems to be the general 
opinion that the baked loaf should have 
450 units of vitamin B,. 

¥ ¥ 

Question.—When making cheese pies, 
we are troubled with quite a bit of 
shrinkage and cracking of the cheese 
filling. What could cause this condition? 
—A. N., Wisconsin. 

Answer—tThis condition is probably 
due to using the wrong type of cottage 
cheese. It is necessary to use a so- 
called “baker’s cottage cheese.” This 
type of cheese is quite dry and very 
smooth. 
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EXTRA HOUR 


Me . DOUGH STABILITY 


_ "1, WISDOM 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 
Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 




















Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Farco Mitt Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureav 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill 
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ARKANSAS 

The Hot Spot Bakery, Jonesboro, is 
being moved into new quarters, accord- 
ing to Howard Stuck, owner. 

Royal Baking Co., Helena, suffered 
loss estimated at $2,500 recently when 
fire broke out in the boiler room of the 
plant. 

Hilton Herrod, manager of Union 
Baking Co., Jonesboro, for six years, 
has resigned to return to a former posi- 
tion held with Illinois Central Railroad, 
Paducah, Ky. 


ALABAMA 


B. R. Riddle has installed completely 
modern double-oven equipment in the 
bakery of his store in Talladega. 


CALIFORNIA 

Ernest Barbieri, of San Francisco, 
recently purchased the Newman (Cal.) 
Bakery from Jack Bozzini. Mr. Bar- 
bieri has been in San Francisco for the 
past year and during the five years 
previous conducted a bakery in Martinez. 

Kolb’s Bakery Co., Los Angeles, re- 
cently leased Pilfold’s Bakery in Lomita 
fron George Pilfold. R. T. Morgan, 
division manager for Kolb’s, is in charge 
of all stores in this area. Mrs. Dorothy 
Morse has been appointed manager of 
the Lomita shop. 

James Podesta and Edwin Garret 
have taken over the Petrusich Bakery 
at Jackson. Pete Petrusich was the 
former owner. 

Lawrence Dye opened Dye’s Home 
Bakery in Burney recently. All modern 
equipment was purchased from the Fall 
River Mills Bakery, formerly run by 
Mr. and Mrs, Franklin. 

The wholesale route business of the 
Sally Ann Bakery, Pomona, has been 
purchased by the Barbara Ann Baking 
Co., Los Angeles. All Sally Ann brands 
will be continued and augmented by 
Barbara Ann specialty varieties. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Sanders, formerly 
of San Francisco, recently opened a new 
pastry shop in Vallejo. Mr. Sanders 
has been actively engaged in the retail 
baking business since 1929. 

L. V. Waymire recently purchased the 
Larkspur Bakery, Larkspur-Corte Ma- 
dera, from Mr. and Mrs. Don Keesmaat. 

Mrs. James P. Jensen recently re- 
Opened the Nadeau Bakery, 1918 Nadeau 
Street, Los Angeles. Mr. Jensen is 
foreman of the Eagle Bakery. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy Roley recently 
opened a new bakery and retail shop on 
North Chester, Oildale. An addition 
has been built and new equipment in- 
stalled. 

The Quality Bakery, Novato, reopened 
recently after having been closed for 
several weeks. It will do business under 
the ownership of Meyers & Schilling. 


COLORADO 

Mrs. Krueger and Miss Flora Daugh- 
erty have closed their Quality Bakery in 
Idaho Springs. Mrs. Krueger will con- 
tinue the business in Denver. 

George C. Berrier recently took charge 
of the Akron (Colo.) Bakery. LaDene 
Vance was forced to discontinue opera- 
tion of the shop due to physical inability. 

The brick oven of the Fruita (Colo.) 
Home Bakery recently caved in. Mr. 


Hegwer, owner, reported the accident 
was caused by high temperatures and 
vibration. 

R. Bloomquist recently opened the 
Mary Lincoln Pastry Shop in Engle- 
wood. The new shop will feature French 
and Danish pastries. 

The Marie Bakery recently opened for 
business at Louisville. Ed Drack and 
Pat Hallahan, both of Denver, are op- 
erating the business. 

Leonard Eppick, owner of the Town 
Bakery, Oak Creek, recently purchased 
the building occupied by the bakery from 
May E. Palmer. Mr. Eppick is at pres- 
ent serving as a cook in the army, but 
expects to return to his business when 
he leaves the service. 

Work has begun on a building in 
Julesburg which will house the Campbell 
Bakery. Mr. and Mrs. Campbell expect 
to begin operation of the bakery in the 
fall. 

CONNECTICUT 

The Spenkoch Bakery, Windsor Locks, 
recently was sold to Attilio Barberi, 
Stafford Springs. 


FLORIDA 


W. B. Hesse has opened a new bak- 
ery in Sanford, on First Street. Mr. 
Hesse and his wife have been in the 
baking business for 20 years, operating 
bakeries in Miami Beach, Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fort Pierce and Daytona Beach. 
He recently sold the bakery at Daytona 
Beach to move to Sanford. 

GEORGIA 

Mrs. J. L. Ashurst, Jr., and Mrs. 
John George have opened a bakery in 
the rear of the Piggly-Wiggly Store, 
Eatonton. Most of the baking will be 
done on order. 

Joseph R. Johnston, of Joseph R. 
Johnston Co., bakery machinery and 
equipment, Atlanta, is increasing the floor 
space of his warehouse, shop and offices 
on Spring Street, by 8,000 sq ft. 

Work has begun on the new Swan 
Bakery building in Glenville. The struc- 
ture will be of brick with pressed brick 
front, the first story being constructed 
with the intention of adding a story 
later. The second will furnish living 
quarters for Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Baze- 
more, Jr., owners. The bakery, formerly 
housed in a concrete building on East 
Barnard Street, was damaged by fire 
recently. 

IDAHO 


J. E. Read recently opened Read’s 
Bakery in Jerome. He has operated a 
bakery in Filer for the past 15 years. 


ILLINOIS 

Mrs. Elida Ellison recently opened 
the Rockview (Ill.) Bakery and Deli- 
catessen at 2106 Broadway. She was 
formerly the pastry cook at the Elke 
Club. 

IOWA 

Sramek’s Bakery has been opened at 
318 Third Street S.E., Cedar Rapids. 

O. D. Cook recently opened a dough- 
nut and pastry shop at Ottumwa. 

Hoffman’s Bakery recently opened at 
Fort Madison. 


Mrs. Jesse Spencer recently retired 
from the bakery business at Iowa Falls. 
Robert White and William Waldron 
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Always Ace High 








The FLOUR with 
The Vim and Pep left in 


Tennant ¢& Hoyt Co. 


LAKE CITY, MINN. 


























J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Srvertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALsoO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 
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DEPENDABILITY 


A solid, year in and year out flour 
from central Kansas’ choicest high 
protein wheat that confidently in- 


vites your approval. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality CHillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 1,500 Bbls. Daily 








ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Jonres-HETrTreLSATER Construction Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas Crty, Missouri 








have purchased the Champlin Bakery at 
Waukon. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The Helen Cross Bakery Kitchen 
opened recently in Newtonville. Helen 
Cross is in personal charge of sales and 
Mr. Cross will manage the baking pro- 
duction. He is a graduate of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. 

Harry Fishman and Jack Sternman, 
of New York, N. Y., recently pur- 
chased the Daum Baking Co., wholesal- 
ers, Springfield. Sam Shamus and Abe 
Rudnick were the former operators. 


MICHIGAN 

Oswald’s Bakery, Ishpeming, recently 
reopened following repair of damage 
done by fire. 

MINNESOTA 

Lester Schroeder has sold his bakery 
in New Ulm to William Rausch and 
Melvil Inhofer, who recently took pos- 
session of the business. 

Frank Stein recently opened a bakery 
and ice cream shop in Wayzata in a 
remodeled building. 

Plans are being made to establish a 
community bakery at Spring Grove. 

Clifford H. Anderson has purchased 
Christensen’s Bakery at Columbia 
Heights. 

Miss Venus Riesland and Mrs. Esther 
Wiedner have taken over the manage- 
ment of the City Bakery in Milaca. They 
purchased the business from Mrs. Ella 
Morneau. 

The New Bakery at Alexandria will 
move to the former Penney Building. 
Wayne Rayppy is the owner. 

Fire recently damaged the Warren 
(Minn.) Bakery building. 

G. E. Nielson and H. J. Hansen have 
purchased the Betty Orne’s Bake Shop 
in Faribault. 

A permit was recently granted to 
Christ Alfstad for construction of a 
$3,000 addition to the Central Bakery 
in Montevideo. 

Extensive improvements have been 
made at the Allyn Bakery in Red Wing. 

Ed Gruss has sold his interest in the 
Sanitary Bakery at Faribault to Nick 
Losleben, who will now operate the bak- 
ery with Leo J. Hansen. 

The Pan-O-Gold Bakery at Pipestone, 
owned by H. R. Alton, has recently been 
remodeled. 

Fire caused $10,000 damage to the 
Independent Grocers Baking Co., 810 
Third Avenue N.E., Minneapolis, re- 
cently. 

Mrs. J. Becker and son, Paul, re- 
cently opened the Becker Bakery in the 
Rebehn Building, Deer Creek. 

Earl Schmidt recently purchased Mrs. 
Gray’s Bakery in Cass Lake. 

A. J. Olson recently sold the Roseau 
(Minn.) City Bakery to Arnold Konl, 
of Wahpeton, N. D. 

The Fourth Street Pastry Shop re- 
cently opened in the Conat Building in 
Bemidji. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Borchardt, Wel- 
come, recently opened a new bakery ~cafe 
in Ceylon. 

Joseph Dusek, Faribault, recently 
opened a retail bakery goods store in 
Kenyon. Mrs. Ceceilia Rustad is the 
manager. 


MISSOURI 


A. Haupt, formerly connected with the 
Jefferson Hotel baking department, has 
taken over the Blaeser’s Bake Shop, 
Spring and Wyoming streets, St. Louis. 

The Carrell brothers have opened the 
American Doughnut Co., to do a whole- 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 
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Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Designs on this page were originated 
and engraved by 
HOLLAND 
ENGRAVING CO. 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI __| 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 

— 
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Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, Mo. 
Our 92nd year 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat way a 
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sale business at 915 St. Louis Avenue, 


St. Louis. The Carrells were connected 
with the former Southern Doughnut Co. 
in the same city. 

The Blue Ribbon Bakery, at 6810 W. 
Florissant Avenue, St. Louis, is reported 
to have been closed. 

Lester Heintz acquired the Elmer 
Klingler Bakery at 3321 S. Grand Bou- 
jlevard, St. Louis, taking possession Junc 
9, He has been connected with several 
retail bakeries in St. Louis for the past 
few years. 

Frank Gentile recently purchased the 
Arnold Sonderegger Bakery at 1501 Mar- 
ket Boulevard, St. Louis. 

Charles Hardy opened a new retail 
bakery in the first week of June at 8820 
St. Charles Rock Road, St. Johns. 

John Lazar has opened the Flor Del 
Hills Bakery, 7024 W. Florissant Av- 
enuc, St. Louis. He is operating a 
branch store at 5538 Wabada Avenue in 
the same city. 

The Mallory Bakery recently opened 
at Cameron. Mr. Mallory recently an- 
nounced completion of a remodeling 
project in the bakery’s building. 

Joseph Potzman has bought the Pav- 
lich Bakery at 1866 S. Thirteenth Street, 
St. Louis. 

MONTANA 

A new brick and tile store building 
will be leased by the local bakery at 
Baker. Minnie Niccuni is owner of the 
building. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

The Casino Market & Bakery, Hamp- 
den Beach, has installed a new two-deck 
oil-fired model oven. 

NEW JERSEY 

Joseph Forster, Inc., has opened a 
new pastry shop in Hoboken. 

Otto’s Bakery, retail, has been opened 
by Otto Bunke at 436 Market Street, 
Paterson. 

M. Mantofel & Son, Inc., has been 
granted a charter of incorporation to 
operate a bakery in Newark. 

Housewives’ Bakery, Inc., capitalized 
at $50,000, has been granted a charter 
of incorporation to operate a bakery in 
Bergenfield. Emma G. Kopp is regis- 
tered agent. 

D. C. Goldie has opened a new retail 
bakery on Grant Street, Paterson. 


NEW MEXICO 
The Taos (N. M.) Bakery recently 
moved into a remodeled building. 


NEW YORK 

Fire caused $5,000 damage to the 
Batavia (N. Y.) Sanitary Bakery re- 
cently. The blaze destroyed a section 
housing baking equipment. 

Hanscom Shops, Inc., has leased a 
store in the northwest corner, Fifteenth 
Street and Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. 

Karl Woerrle, formerly doing business 
a8 Duval Bakery, 688 Columbus Avenue, 
New York City, has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy in federal court, 
southern district, listing liabilities $5,230, 
ho assets. 

Dependable Bakeries, Inc., capitalized 
at $10,000, has been granted a charter of 
incorporation to operate a bakery in 
Woodbridge. 

A new retail bakery has been opened at 
71-08 35th Avenue, Jackson Heights, by 
John Benkert, president of the New 
York State Bakers Association. 

_ The new plant and salesroom of Ral- 
bovsky’s Bakery, Inc., Gloversville, re- 
cently was opened for business. A fire 
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on Nov. 28, 1940, damaged the bakeshop 
and salesroom and the entire front part 
of the building has been rebuilt and 
modernized. 

Yellen Bros. Baking Co., Ine., capi- 
talized at $20,000, has been granted a 
charter of incorporation to operate a 
bakery in New York City. 

A new eight-pan revolving tray oven 
has been installed in the Hanscom Bak- 
eries plant at Long Island City. 

A new oven has been installed in the 
Quality Bake Shop at Mechanicsville. 

New equipment installed in the Colo- 


nial Bakery, 270 Riverdale Avenue, 


Yonkers, includes a new cake mixer, re- 
tarded dough refrigerator, showcases and 
fluorescent lighting. 

Warner Bakeshop, Inc., 227 East 165th 
Street, New York, has been petitioned 
into bankruptcy in federal court, south- 


ern district, by three creditors, with 
claims totaling $900. 
Pelbay Bakery, Inc., 221 W. 230th 


Street, Bronx, has dissolved, according 
to papers filed in Albany. 

Wilbern Bake Shop, Inc., Bronx, has 
been dissolved. 

Elias Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct business in the Bronx, 
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with Elias and Tillie Berger, 260 Cypress 
Avenue, Bronx, among the directors. 

New Deal Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct a business in pastries, 
cakes, pies, etc., in Kings County. Di- 
rectors are: John C. Leonforte, Morris 
Newman and Joseph A. Biggioa, 291 
Broadway, New York City. 

Celia Wiener, Inc., 4581/, South Broad- 
way, Yonkers, N. Y., has been formed 
for the express purpose of acquiring real 
property at 4604 South Broadway, 
Yonkers, N. Y., and not specifically for 
the purpose of “conducting a bakery busi- 
ness,” as was previously announced in 
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There is more to 
buying cake flour 
than price. .. . 


Cheap cake flour 
Often is the 
most expensive. . . . 


Flour represents 
354% of cake costs. 


The little saved 
on cheap cake flour 
is lost many times 
over in 
low absorption, 
smaller volume, 
more cripples and 
poorer quality. ... 


So take a second 
look at KISMET. 
You'll find a 
superior cake flour 
that costs less 
in the long run. 
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MILLING CO. 


NOBLESVILLE - 
MAKERS OF KISMET CAKE FLOUR 


INDIANA 












¢ Millers of Fine Flour for Over Half a Century ¢ 
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Millers of Hard and Soft 
Wheat Flour 





Daily Capacity 
2,100 Barrels 











Location...Ideal Capacity... Ample 
Quality ... Unexcelled 


THESE SPELL THE SERVICE THaT BRINGS 
THE REPEATING ORDERS FROM Our SATIS- 
FIED BAKERY CUSTOMERS. 


J. F.IMBS MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














You’re Never 


“BEHIND the 8-BALL” 


—when You Use 





CAKE FLOURS. . 


BAKER’S 
VELVET 


a 
SEAL OF 
PURITY 


© 
ROYAL 
STAR 


e 
FLAKY 
CRUST 
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Bakers are constantly demonstrat- 
ing that cakes made with Henkel’s 
Cake Flours stay fresh longer. For 
over 85 years, Henkel’s Cake 
Flours have provided guaranteed 
uniformity, perfect texture, and 
better keeping quality. Begin now 
to cut down stales and build up 
sales with the cake flours that will 
never let you down! There’s a 
type to meet your specific require- 
ments. 


Keep Cakes FRESH at least a day longer! 


“MADE GOOD” 
SINCE 1855S, by 


DETROIT 
MICHIGAN 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 











this journal. This firm has been con- 
ducting a bakery business for a number 
of years under the style of Wiener’s 
Bakery. 

Service Bake Shop, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct business in New 
York, with a capital stock of $10,000, 
with $100 par value. Directors are: Ed- 
ward Madonick, 117 E. 177th Street; 
Milton Isaacson and Oscar Flicker, 563 
E. Tremont Avenue, Bronx. 

Redline Bakery Corp., Kings County, 
has been dissolved, according to papers 
filed with the secretary of state in Al: 
bany. 

Involuntary bankruptcy of the Solfay 
Baking Co., Inc., 8338 Gunhill Road, 
Bronx, has been listed, giving creditors as 
Manhattan Egg Co., Inc., $250, and J. 
Pechman & Co., Inc., $300. <A _ receiver- 
ship was established. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

The Kanapolis (N. C.) Bakery re- 
cently installed a new universal slicer. 

C. R. Long, Kinston, will open a new 
bakery in that city in the near future 
and will specialize in wholesale bread, 
cakes and rolls. Associated with him in 
this enterprise will be Walter Hood, who 
has also been in the baking business for 
many years. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The Lawler Bakery, Carrington, is dis- 
continuing business. 

Cox’s Bakery, of Enderlin, has opened 
the Lisbon (N. D.) Bake Shop, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Meidell Grotte in charge. 


OHIO 

The Maehlman Bakery, an old estab- 
lished bakery at Celina, was sold to 
Erwin Mauss by the former owners, O. 
J. and Charles Maehlman. 

The Mayflower Corp. will build a 
doughnut bakery and restaurant at Ver- 
nonville. The structure will be of Early 
American architecture. The lease, with 
cost of construction and equipment, in- 
volves approximately $300,000. 

William Comer, of Vinton, recently 
opened a bakery at Pomeroy in the 
building formerly used by Guth & Whit- 
lock. 

The Blue Bird Pie Co. will erect a 
$150,000 bakery on Caldwell Drive, Hart- 
well. The plant will have a capacity of 
50,000 pies daily. George Steltman has 
been named Cincinnati manager. 

The New England Bakery, engaged in 
business at Fostoria for the past 35 
years, has gone out of business. The 
owner was Mrs. Fred W. Brandeberry. 

Extensive improvements are being 
made to Norbeck’s Bakery on North 
Main Street, Delphos, including a new 
front, showcases, lighting and changes 
within the shop. 

An explosion, presumably caused by a 
collection of unburned natural gas in an 
oven, recently shattered the front dis- 
play windows of Long’s Bakery, Findlay. 


OKLAHOMA 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl Baker recently 
opened the Binger (Okla.) Bakery. Mr. 
Baker operated the bakery several years 
ago under a lease. 

The Purity Bakery recently opened in 
Lawton, owned and operated by G. W. 
Hollerbach. Mr. Hollerbach formerly 
owned the Home Bakery and has been 
in the bakery business since 1917. 

The Darling Baking Co, Elk City, 
recently installed complete high speed 
equipment. 

Fred Smedley and Ray Clark have 
bought the Perfection Bakery, Oklahoma 
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cs WOLF’S 
fae iE MIUM 
FLOUR 
As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 



































This Heart Means 


Taste in Your Bread 


HOLwhite Flour, with 
the wheat germ scien- 
tifically incorporated, 
gives bread extra fila- 
vor — richer, wheatier 
—and increases sales. 


Besides taste — the 
wheat germ in HOL- 
white Flour also im- 
parts improved baking 
qualities. Ask for 
proof. 


ese? 
BAUR FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS Cov. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 








EmMIL TEICHGRAEBER, President 


The K. B. R. MILLING C0. 


Country Milled 
TURKEY WHEAT FLOUR 
Strong for Bakers 
Balanced for All Purposes 
MoPHERSON, KANSAS 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS Dally 
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City, formerly operated by Henry Wal- 
bert. The name has been changed to 
Modern Maid. 

The Bake-Rite Bakery, El Reno, is 
to occupy the remodeled Schafer Build- 
ing upon completion of modernization 
plans. 

Raymond Loghry is the new manager 
of the Pryor (Okla.) Bakery. 
formerly foreman of the Nicholas Bakery 
at Hominy. 
cently taken over by George Minner, 
baker, and Jack Kinnamon, assistant. 

The Martha Ann Bakery, Enid, re- 
cently moved into a new $16,000 brick 
building at 421 West Maine. 


He was 


The Pryor bakery was re- 


OREGON 


The Monmouth (Oregon) Bakery was 
sold recently to Mr. and Mrs. Clarke 
Forge, of Bend. Mr. and Mrs. Ray John- 
ston, former owners, had operated the 
business for the past five years. 

Beck’s Bakery, Klamath Falls, recent- 
ly opened for business in its newly con- 
structed home at 2220 South Sixth Street. 
Michael Beck is the proprietor. Schoen’s 
Bakery, now known as Polly Ann Bak- 
ery, has moved into the quarters for- 
merly occupied by Beck’s. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

\ new 40-tray revolving tray oven has 
been installed in Henry’s Bakery at 
Shippensburg. 

Charles Dossenbach has opened a new 
bakery at 600 Alter Street, Hazleton, 
under the name of Soya Health Food 
Bakery, specializing in soybean flour 
products. 

Springer’s, Inc., 2224 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, has been granted a 
charter of incorporation to operate a 
retail bakery. Incorporators are Ed- 
ward Loeb, Paul B. McCorkle and Wil- 
liam Ehrenberg. 

Haller’s Eagle Bakery, Altoona, has 
installed a new rotary cake oven. 

Manos Baking Co., Pittsburgh, has in- 
stalled a new 80-pan revolving tray oven. 

R. A. Hunter, formerly with Morning 
Star Bakeries, Philipsburg, has purchased 
the wholesale and house-to-house baking 
business of Getz & Dickson, 1251 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Tyrone, and has taken 
over the management. 

Rhea’s Bakery, Inc., Pittskurgh, will 
remodel and occupy the eastern corner 
of the North Side Market House. A 
remodeling program of $12,000 is 
planned. 

Springer’s, Inc., of Philadelphia, has 
been granted a charter to operate a 
wholesale and retail baking business. The 
incorporators are Edward Loeb, Paul 
B. McCorkle and William Ehrenberg, all 
of Philadelphia. A retail store will be 
established at 2224 North Broad Street. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Dutch Maid Bakery, owned by 
Archie Monroe and Orin Engebretson, 
has been opened in the Snyder Building 
on Main Street, Britton. 

William Ogilvy has purchased the Fed- 
tral Bake Shop at Watertown. 


TENNESSEE 


Mrs. Ozment’s Bakery, Murfreesboro, 
tecently opened in that city, and is com- 
pletely equipped with new machinery. 
Mrs. J. Ozment is owner. 

The Goodman Bakery, located at 1004 
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16th Avenue South, Nashville, has in- 
stalled a new rotary oven. 

Goodman’s Bakery, Nashville, recently 
purchased a new reel oven. 

TEXAS 

One of the first bakers in Texas to 
announce enriched bread was Roy Clark’s 
Bakery, Commerce. Clark is enthusiastic 
over the program and believes it will 
lead to a greater consumption of bakery 
bread. 

The Purity Bakery, Denton, has pur- 
chased a bun-slicing machine. 

The Childs Bros. Piggly Wiggly or- 


ganization was reported as planning to 
move a bakery from Tyler to Jackson- 
ville. 

The Barnhill Bakery, Odessa, has been 
purchased by R. B. Leonard. 

WASHINGTON 

Mr. and Mrs. E. A. McBreen have 
completed the removal of their candy 
and bakery store from the Rust Build- 
ing to the Trade Mart, South Tacoma. 
The McBreens operated for 26 years on 
downtown 11th Street. 

James A. Morrison and sons, Carl 
and Charles, recently opened the new 
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Home Town Bakery, Camas. They were 
formerly bakers at the College Heights 
Bakery, Caldwell, Idaho. 

Housewives who visited the new Danish 
Bakery and Delicatessen at 7919 West 
Green Lake Way, Seattle, on its open- 
ing day recently were treated to coffee 
and sample pastries. 

Smith’s Twin City Bakery, Washougal, 
recently moved into larger quarters in 
the 1.0.0.F. Building. A larger oil- 
burning oven was installed when the 
move was made. 

The City Bakery, Deer Park, recently 
installed new equipment which made the 
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Your Flour!... 


A Modern Mill and Trained Personnel Directed by One 
of the Best Equipped Laboratories in the Industry. 
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Numser 1—Shows a Sharples Super-Centrifuge for mechan- 
ically determining the absorption in hard wheat flour; and a 
MacMichael Viscosimeter to accurately gauge the strength 
and quality of gluten in soft wheat flours and enable us to 
assure you of uniform flour performance. 


Numeser 2—Shows an electric moisture tester which allows 
us to determine instantaneously the amount of moisture in 
all wheat, instead of depending on the old method of boiling 
out in oil. 


Numser 3—Shows Swanson Recording Dough Tester which 
accurately determines and shows graphically strength, elas- 
ticity and stability of gluten in flour. 


Numser 4—Shows Buhler Experimental Mill which allows 
us to mill small samples of wheat to patent and clear flours, 
to determine characteristics of different types of wheat and 


the quality of their gluten before buying wheat for grinding 
on the regular mill. 


Numser 5—Shows protein digestion bank for determining 
amount of protein; also muffle oven for determining ash 
content of wheat and flour. 


Numeser 6—Shows electric moisture tester for closer and 
faster check on mill operations; also analytical balance 
weighing to within 1-10,000 gram. 


Numser 7—Shows experimental bakery with electric bread 
oven in the background with mixer and proof box on the 
right; and electric doughnut frying machine in the left 
background. 


Numser 8—Shows fiber and fat determination apparatus in 
the left background and protein distillation apparatus on 
the right. 


Safeguarding Performance in Your Bakery 


FEDERAL MILL 














LOCKPORT, N. ¥. 


INCORPORATED 
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‘Its Better Flour 
| for Baker 
4 Grocer, Jobber” 











Inexpensive quality insurance against 
baking mishaps. 
pendable under all conditions. 


Strong, uniform, de- 


All flours enriched for customers 
who prefer it. 


W.A.Chain, Manager, 


SECURITY FLOUR. MILLS CO, 


OPERATING 
SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


COMBINED S™> WHEAT STORAGE 
DAILY CAPACITY 500,000 BUSHELS 
‘S 1700 BARRELS ‘oc 
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FINE UNIFORM GRANULATION 








For... 
CAKE BAKERS 


Who cannot gamble on 
Cake baking results 





Boonville Mills Co. 


BOONVILLE, MISSOURI 








Capacity 700 Barrels 


“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Riverside Code 





FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy $12.50 


For sale by all its branches and THz NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 








shop all-electric. Ira Atkeson, owner, 
announced plans for further equipment 
improvement in the future. 

Ed Merkle, owner of the Merkle Bak- 
ery, Spokane, has completely remodeled 
his bakery and installed new machinery. 
making it one of the most up-to-date 
bakeries in the Northwest. 

John Van Hemert, proprietor of the 
Elma (Wash.) Bakery, added the newest 
type ice cream containers to his equip- 
ment recently. 

Mrs, Lillian Watson, owner of Wat- 
son’s Bakery, Snohomish, died recently 
as a result of a stroke. 

Damage from fire, smoke and water 
was suffered by Teuke’s Bakery, Selah, 
during a recent blaze. 

An addition is being built to the Castle 
Bakery, Castle Rock. The new con- 
struction will serve as a storeroom and 
oven room. Installation of a new elec- 
tric oven is planned by Fred Huson, pro- 
prietor. 

The Sumner (Wash.) Bakery has im- 
proved its salesroom by rearranging dis- 
play units and increasing stock cases. 

Anderson’s Bakery recently opened at 
147 North 85th, Seattle, the former loca- 
tion of the North End Bakery. The 
new shop is owned and operated by 
Christian Anderson and will specialize 
in Danish and French pastry. 

The M & M Bakery recently held an 
open house celebration at Toppenish. 
William McDonald and Max Massong 
are the owners, having taken over the 
plant formerly occupied by Lloyd’s Bak- 
ery. Both men have been in the bakery 
business at Yakima for more than 15 
years. 

E. M. Erickson has purchased an in- 
terest in the Anderson Bakery, Pullman, 
from Ben Lutz, present owner and man- 
ager. Mr. Erickson was formerly with 
Spengler’s Bakery. 

The Hostess Cake Bakery plant at 434 
Aurora Avenue, Seattle, was recently 
expanded in a $200,000 remodeling pro- 
gram. A _ two-story concrete addition 
was the main feature of the construc- 
tion. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

The Cake Box, Inc., of Huntington, 
was granted a West Virginia charter 
with a capital of $1,000. Incorporators 
are Charles R. Long, Frederick Long 
and Kemper Lallance, all of Huntington. 


WISCONSIN 
The Kar’ Bevery Pert-> 4as com- 
pleted a me . and expansion 


program which included installation of 
a new reel-type bake oven, new show- 
cases and a rearranged window display. 
An “open house” was held by Mrs. Emilie 
Karlen and Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Deinin- 
ger, proprietors, to introduce the im- 
provements. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kurt O. Kaiser observed 
their 25th wedding anniversary May 18. 
The Kaisers operate a bakery at 2113 
West Greenfield Avenue, Milwaukee. Mr. 
Kaiser is president of the Milwaukee 
Master Bakers Association and a mem- 
ber of the board of governors of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Associati:n. 

A new bakery division has been in- 
stalled in the two J. Bensman Co. food 
stores, Sheboygan, under a _ storewide 
modernization program carried out by 
both the Michigan Avenue Food Market 
and the Twentieth Street Food Market. 
In the doughnut department customers 
can see the doughnuts being made in a 
sanitary, glass-lined booth. All new 
shelving and counters have been installed 
at both stores, enabling customers to see 
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White Crest 


Tue Best Sorr Wueat 


FLOUR 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 
Quality Flours 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





a VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 /™ 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
SPRINGFIELD e MINNESOTA 








Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers 


Patents and Trade-Marks Procured in tle 
United States and Foreign Countries. 
Established 1861 Pure Food Practice 





726 Woodward Bldg. Washington, D.C. 








PROMPT “*. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mills At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y- 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


MILLING PRODUCTION 
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The 


Bensman Co. is this year observing 24 


the various foods at a glance. 


years of business in this city. 

Defective wiring or spontaneous com- 
pustion at the Quality Bakery, 1117 Ore- 
gon Street, Oshkosh, is believed to have 
been responsible for a fire which dam- 
aged the storeroom and attic recently. 

Mrs. C. A. Bergmann has opened a 
bakery at 427 West Howard Avenue, 
Milwaukee. 

The Independence (Wis.) Home Bak- 
ery has moved to a new location in the 
P. M. Lambert building. 

The Wilms Bakery, Milwaukee, has 
moved to 1220 South 16th Street, from 
its former location in the Jahr Building. 

The Dependon Bakery at Two Rivers 
has been acquired by Joseph Vert, who 
had been associated with the bakery as 
an employee for 12 years. 

Walter Grebe has opened the Cottage 
Bake Shop in Cudahy. ‘ 
featured the formal opening of the new 


An “open house’ 


shop. 

Vann’s Model Bakery has opened a 
new shop at 906 Velp Avenue, Green 
Bay. The original shop at 921 Shawano 
Avenue is being continued. 

The Clinton (Wis.)* Bakery, owned 
and operated by H. E. Johnson, was 
recently sold to Wallace Chaney, of 
Milwaukee. 

The Muhs Bakery Co., Sheboygan, 
Fre! Muhs, president, recently filed a 
petition in bankruptcy. Liabilities were 
listed at $31,240 and assets at $41,374.35. 

Walters Home Bakery recently opened 
at 3106 South Kinnickinnic Avenue, Mil- 
waukee. 

The new Hermanson Bakery recently 
opened for business at Williams Bay. 

Mrs. Ray Henderson recently took over 
the Home Bake Shop at Viroqua. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


How to Pack and Ship 
Gift Boxes 


Bulletin No. 84, released by the re- 
search and merchandising department of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica, tells how to pack and ship such 
bakery products as birthday cakes, anni- 
versary cakes, goodie boxes and cookies, 
to people away from home, shut-ins, men 
in military service and friends in other 
cities. 

“Many people who would like to send 
special cakes and other bakery products 
as gifts are not aware that they can be 
shipped safely—and others who are in 
a quandary about choosing a gift to send 
will welcome the suggestion,” the bulletin 
states. A number of ideas for show- 
cards are offered in the bulletin, such 
as “Send your soldier boy a happy birth- 
day cake—we’ll bake it and ship it for 
you.” 

Complete details and step-by-step il- 
lustrations for making a shipping con- 
tainer for cakes and other products that 
require special care in handling, are 
included in the bulletin, as well as in- 
structions for putting a cellophane win- 
dow in the top (so that the product will 
be visible at all times to employees of 
the shipping company), how to place a 
decorated cake into the box, how to in- 
Sure easy removal of the cake from the 
box by the recipient, and how to ship the 
completed package. Aside frorn instruc- 
tions for making a shipping container 
from sheets of corrugated cardboard, 
Suggestions and illustrations are offered 








for making these containers from car- 
tons in which ingredients have been re- 
ceived, and from ready-made cartons as 
sold by paper houses. 

This bulletin has been released to mem- 
bers of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. Other retail bakery proprie- 
tors interested can secure a copy by 
writing to the A.R.B.A. Research and 
Merchandising Department, 1135 Fuller- 
ton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
THEODORE G. WIECH IS PRESIDENT 

Theodore G. Wiech has been re-elected 
president of the Merchant Bakers Co- 
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operative Association of Paterson, N. J. 
Other officers elected are: vice president, 
Stephen Gutleber; treasurer, George 
Williams; secretary, Anton Mulley; busi- 
ness manager, James Burns. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DOUBLING ON DOUGHNUTS 

Paisapes Park, N. J.—As a prelim- 
inary to the third annual world’s cham- 
pionship doughnut dunking contest, which 
will be held this month at Palisades 
Amusement Park, a novel dunking tour- 
ney for twins was held here recently. 
Five sets of identical twins participated 
as teams, and though the judges had an 
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awful time telling them apart, the Bev- 
erly twins, Gene and Don, were adjudged 
victors. As a result they will compete 
against doughnut dunkers from all parts 
of the country. 
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DISTRIBUTORS ON OUTING 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Asso- 
ciation of Flour and Bakers Supply Dis- 
tributors held its June meeting at the 
Leo Jaudes River House, Valléy Park, 
Mo. Members turned out in full strength. 
The afternoon was occupied in games and 
swimming. 





Bakers in EVERY STATE 
Praise this SAME Good Flour- 








In their own words, bak- 
ers in different states tell 


flour is doing for them: 





you what SILK FLOSS 














NEW YORK 


My bread made with SILK FLOSS has better 
Returns are much less. 


keeping qualities. 


TEXAS 
With SILK FLOSS, hitches i 
schedule are negligible. 


ILLINOIS 


Carload after carload, I’ve never known such 


uniformity. 









PENNSYLVANIA 
SILK FLOSS Flour lets me spend more time 
in the selling end of my business. 


INDIANA 


n my production 


We have used many flours in our 26 years of 
baking, but from now on it will be SILK 


FLOSS exclusively. 


KANSAS 


All things considered, including price, SILK 


FLOSS is the best producer. 


When bakers working ip six widely separated places join in 
the praises of the same flour, it is likely to delight you too. 

SILK FLOSS is a fine Bakers flour, especially processed to 
assure proper fermentation tolerance, and is a flour we are proud 
to bear the trade name of our company. 

For better bread sales and easier going in the baking de- 
partment, try SILK FLOSS soon. 


Try these uniform, tested 


SILK FLOSS FLOURS, too: 


SILK FLOSS High Sugar-Ratio Cake Flour 


SILK FLOSS Cake Donut Flour—Ready Mixed 
SILK FLOSS Whole Wheat Flour 


THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


WICHITA, 
KANSAS 


Milling Good Flours Since 1894 


4,500 barrels daily 


capacity 


3,500,000 bushels elevator capacity 


Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 


Manufacturing Hard Winter and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
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BETTER TASTING 
BETTER EATING 
MORE NUTRITIOUS 


WHITE BREAD 


use 


ENERJO 
FLOUR 


WITH THE HEART OF THE WHEAT Lert IN 


for 





WABASHA ROLLER 
MILL COMPANY 


WABASHA, MINNESOTA U.S.A. 





Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


oo 7. 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. - 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 


i 




















Wisconsin Rye Flour 


or Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttato, N. y. 
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The Small Baker in Canada 


Epitor’s Note.—A member of the 
breadstuffs industry of Canada, who by 
virtue of his experience and his official 
connection speaks with intimate knowl- 
edge of his subject both from the point 
of view of the baker and from that of 
the miller, has taken the trouble to write 
for readers of this journal a detailed con- 
sideration of the perilous situation in 
which the small baker of Canada finds 
himself as a result of trade practices, 
wages, taxation and the many other pres- 
sures under which he is doing business 
with increasing difficulty. At the writ- 
er’s request, which is made for reasons 
that doubtless will seem obvious, his 
identity is not here disclosed. 


¥yv¥ 


HE processing tax affects all bak- 

I ers, large and small. This can be 

seen from baking company state- 
ments. The small baker suffers first, 
largely because of lack of reserves to 
carry him over or through such a period. 
So, apart from one or two exceptions to 
be noted later, what I have to say ap- 
plies to the whole industry. 

The main difficulty with the processing 
tax was that it was put on at a time 
when the price of bread was, in Ontario 
at least, decidedly out of line. Our 
prices were in line with 50c wheat and 
really a cent below what they should 
have been when this tax was imposed. 

The reason for this was low chain 
store prices and a determination on the 
part of the Consolidated Bakeries, with 
a low price contract for flour, to hold 
prices at a low level in line with the 
chains. Thus, the processing tax caught 
the industry in a bad position. 

It is unnecessary to review the course 
of events regarding this—the setting of 
prices, the transfer of this tax back and 
forth and eventually being saddled on 
the bakers. 

Ordinarily the tax should not have hurt 
the industry any more than a 15c in- 
crease in wheat prices. Even then, if we 
could have brought prices up in line, 
there would have been no_ hardships. 
However, the manner in which it was 
done—the limiting of bread prices, then 
releasing the control but publicly warning 
us to be careful about increasing prices— 
tended to stall prices where they were at 
the low wheat level. Subsequently, flour 
increased in price, other materials in- 
creased, sugar taxes increased, also paper 
costs. Now labor costs are increasing, 
which is becoming the most important 
factor. With no appreciable increase in 
the selling price, is it any wonder that 
the whole industry is being driven to the 
wall? 

Now then, you ask, “Why do not the 
bakers raise their prices in line?” Here 
we have to admit that chain stores or in 
reality, in Ontario, the A. & P. chain is 
controlling the baking business. They 
will not raise their prices. Throughout 
Ontario their prices are 2 for 15c, except 
in the Hamilton and Niagara districts, 
where they are 3 for 20c. They claim 
or pretend to claim fear of Ottawa 
authorities. The Wartime Prices Board 
will crack down on them if they cannot 
justify the increase; McGregor, of the 
Combines Act, if they make any commit- 
ments or agreement to raise prices, will 
prosecute them. They have been inter- 
viewed, coaxed, badgered and threatened 
and they will not come up or agree to 


follow up any increase from the baking 
trade. 

In all this they are aided and abetted 
at Ottawa by the Wartime Prices Board, 
which in reality and rather openly says, 
“We should worry about the bakers; the 
chain stores will keep them in line and, 
if bakers want to improve their position, 
let them eliminate some of their expensive 
service, reduce their delivery costs, etc.” 
This, therefore, is the situation today 
and, generally speaking, as it has existed 
for the last six to eight months. 

Everything possible seems to have been 
done to get the government to take a 
hand. The industry has asked for an ad- 
ministrator, control of prices, ete., ut 
with no avail. Even the chairman of 
the Industry Board at Ottawa has un- 
officially approached the chain stores, but 
without success, and we have about given 
up hope of any relief from that source. 

Now, coming back to the small baker, 
we find him in the same boat with us, 
but in an even worse situation. In acdi- 
tion to lack of resources he is up against 
two situations. In the first place he has 
to sell his bread at the lower level and 
thus has very little, if any, 10c bread on 
which to even up, and in the second, his 
percentage of cakes, sweet goods and spe- 
cialties is small and he has to depend 
largely on bread for his profit. 

THE LABOR FACTOR 

Another condition that is affecting the 
smaller independent bakers outside of the 
large centers is labor. They cannot get 
away with the low wages they have been 
paying, as the munition centers are at- 
tracting them from all over the province. 
I hired yesterday a married man who had 
worked for a baker in Mount Forest for 
12 years at $13.50 per week. We started 
him at $20. The son or the daughter 
who works for a mere hand-out at the 
end of the week is not so willing today 
to stay under the family roof and help 
out. Mr. Ackert, the secretary of the 
association, says that from here to Wind- 
sor he was continually asked where they 
could hire a good baker. This labor con- 
dition is facing all bakers but it is less 
of a problem with the larger, more 
mechanized units than with the sinall 
baker. 

There are, of course, other factors 
affecting the small bakers. These involve 
the whole question of competition from 
large bakeries spreading out. This trend 
over the past 20 years, tied up as it is 
with the whole transportation prolb!em, 
consolidations of manufacture and chain 
stores, etc., applies to all industry and 
has certainly seriously affected the small- 
er baker. This is a tremendously in- 
volved problem and is a subject by itself. 

I have always maintained that the 
bread business is essentially local «nd, 
where you find a baker in a small cevter 
who knows his business, keeps his })'ant 
up to date and attractive, is aggressive 
and up to date in his selling methods ind 
is himself taking his part in the com- 
munity as a progressive citizen, the »ut- 
side baker is going to get very ican 
pickings. I could name a few in the 
province. For example, I would not 
think of trying to put a depot or a route 
in Ingersoll against Mr. Zurbrigge, JT» 
who has modernized his store front on 
the main street, re-equipped his plant, 
which is really part of the store, with 4 
fine white enameled oven and other equip- 
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Capacity Now 1,950 Bblis Daily 





ATKINSON MILLING CO, 


MINNBAPOL 
MINNESOTA 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN +t COLORADO 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century - 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








SK F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
XGLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comets | in all nad to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONTER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 











R 
DS 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiurme Co., Inman, Kan. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 





a 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator ““A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 

















ment, and who is himself a very highly 
respected, smart young citizen of the 
town. He operates the store and has 
four or five routes operating from be- 
hind the store and shop and does a real 
fine, profitable business. Then you pass 
on to some other town and the citizens 
really welcome your products and the 
You will find bak- 
eries in these that are little better than 


competition is easy. 


“dumps.” 

Thus, I think that the local baker is 
not taking advantage of his opportunity 
in most cases, has gone to seed, or rather 
folded up instead of facing his problem. 
Economic conditions over a period of 
time I presume has really driven the 
small baker into this position, but there 
are a few who are standing up to it and 
succeeding. 


MILLERS’ RESPONSIBILITY 


I feel that, if the mills over the past 
years had done something to assist not 
only financially but also in_ technical 
knowledge, merchandising methods, etc., 
some of the independent bakers instead 
of grabbing up all the larger plants and 
putting them into centralized groups and 
these in turn hungry for output spread- 
ing out into every nook and corner, ham- 
let and roadside of the province, the situ- 
ation would be entirely different. A frac- 
tion of the money they have wasted in the 
big chain business, spent constructively in 
the manner indicated, I believe would 
Give me 
any town over 2,500, not at present dom- 


have repaid them handsomely. 


inated by an efficient local haker, and 
with, say, $15,000 equipment, a combina- 
tion store and bakery in a modern, at- 
tractive manner, in a central location, 
beside an A. & P. store or Loblaws’ if 
you like, equipped so that the local peo- 
ple take a pride in it, can see into it and 
inspect it, with say two wagons and 
two or three trucks operating out of it 
covering a radius of 10 miles or less— 
against such a set-up the outside baker 
would not have a chance. Understand, 
of course, that this unit would have cap- 
able management and is owned locally 
and not part of any chain or group. 

A great percentage of the smaller bak- 
eries in the province are not fit to be 
called such. Their structural and sani- 
tary standards, their attractiveness, etc., 
are far below that of the gas stations. 
Some are still in the cellar where they 
have been baking for 50 years. With the 
advent of chain stores and chain bakeries 
covering the whole countryside, instead 
of defending themselves by modernizing 
and keeping up to date in their own town 
and territory, they have put on trucks 
and widened their territory and as a 
result the whole business is now in an 
economic mess. 

I always had doubts about the cen- 
tralized idea in the baking industry and 
always promoted the idea of decentrali- 
zation. I always promoted the idea of 
running the branches of a chain bakery 
separately, building them up around a 
local personality and personnel. These 
doubts have now become convictions and 
I have an idea that the large milling 
companies now have doubts as to the 
wisdom of their policies over the past 
25 years. I think the milling trade is 
largely to blame for the conditions they 
are deprecating today in the smaller in- 
dependent units of the industry. 

This theme could be elaborated but I 
think I have stated sufficient to at least 
indicate my point. 

What I have written in haphazard 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Here is a flour with the sunshine in it, 











—particularly the sunshine of this 
great Kansas wheat crop as it comes 


to harvest. 


There is also the sunshine of brighter 
loaves, brighter business and brighter 


profits for those who bake it. 


A Cheerful Name 


“SUNNY KANSAS” 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA . - 





WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 


KANSAS institute 




















Che it} 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















| MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. | 


GENERAL OFFICES - GREAT FALLS. MONT 


Daily Capacity BRANDS 
Mills in Montana - SAPPHIRE - ht 


4400 Barrels per day 


Mill in Cleveland GOLD CROSS 


1,500 Barrels per day JUDITH - MONTCO 
Grain Storage DAKOTANA 


+,.650,000 Bushels 











COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING CO. 


General Offices 


Minneapolis Kansas City 
Minnesota . Missouri 








FLOUR § routed via the 
and Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. 
FEED goes forward to destination promptly 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, ERNEST IRBER, N. W. Agent, 
709 Public Service Building, 316 Corn Exchange, 
Springfield, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. 








WANT ADS 


IN THE 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BRING YOU 


better results—more results 
quicker results 











manner will serve to outline the condition 
of the trade today, the particularly bad 
position in which the snialler bakers are 
outside of the large centers, also some of 
the underlying causes. The situation is 
really serious. Many of the smaller ones 
are closing up—small one oven bakers 
that have been in small towns for years. 
I could name several. Others are having 
a difficult time and are gradually getting 
worse and hoping daily for a break in 
prices. Capital is used up, trucks, wag- 
ons, pans, etc., need replacing. Flour 
payments lag and, therefore, the miller 
is starting to worry. 


THE REMEDY——HIGHER PRICES 


The immediate remedy for the present 
situation is, of course, higher prices. 
Rather, I should say that the only thing 
to alleviate the present situation is high- 
er prices. In view of our past experi- 
ence in getting the government to take 
a hand and our inability to get any com- 
mitment from the chain stores to raise 
their prices, there is nothing left to do 
but increase our prices in the hope that 
the chains will follow. In this regard one 
large baking corporation, the Consoli- 
dated, controls the situation. If it 
would consent to ignore the A. & P., the 
price of bread would go up to a minimum 
of 9c throughout the western part of 
the province from Toronto to Windsor 
and north to Georgian Bay. 

I must admit that taking a long view 
of the situation I do not see any solu- 
tion of the problems of the industry, 
particularly the smaller independent bak- 
er. Restriction of the sate or distribu- 
tion of bread to reasonable limits or dis- 
stance from point of manufacture would 
go far to solving the problem but this is, 
of course, out of the question. 

Licensing the sale of bread by munici- 
palities as in the milk business would be 
difficult to handle and, if municipalities 
had these powers, it would be abused as 
in the province of Quebec. 

The above and other remedies have 
been suggested by the independent bak- 
ers, but I doubt if anything can or will 
be done. 

I believe, however, there are certain 
things that should be done which would 
over a period of time produce results. 
I think that the problems of the baker, 
through the national council of the in- 
dustry at Ottawa, should be consistently 
studied and presented to the federal au- 
thorities. This has been done for the 
past few months with little result so far. 
They may have at least prevented dis- 
criminatory legislation and taxation but 
the results are not very apparent thus 
far. But we should persist in this work 
which has been so neglected in the past. 
I am not so sure that a clear, definite 
policy has yet been crystallized from 
diverse opinions represented in this coun- 
cil. I do believe the milling industry 
could help, by its influence, attitude and 
friendly co-operation, in getting the in- 
dustry united on a common policy. 


DRIFT TOWARD SWEET GOODS 


I sometimes wonder if the Wartime 
Price Board and the leaders in the in- 
dustry realize the present drift. The 
present policy is gradually forcing us 
out of the bread business into the spe- 
cialty business. Forty-seven per cent of 
our turnover in the month of March was 
sweet goods and cake. Last year it 
was 43.5%. Last week our sweet goods 
business was 43% over last year, cake 
business 20%, but our bread business 
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North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








a . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








OND ON ON ON 
FULTON OP TIET 








*“*RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


AEE. 
@{NIAGARA 
DusT COLLECTORS ey 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


> 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAGA, WIS. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Ce. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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was 7% below last year. The cake and 
sweet goods is going up all the time 
and I believe will increase even to 60% 
and our bread baking units become sec- 
ondary in importance. 

The significance of this from a national 
point of view is that the policy of holding 
the price of bread down is forcing us 
to sell other lines that contain high per- 
centages of sugar, raisins, spices, nuts, 
dates, currants, cherries and all wrapped 
in expensive packages, wax paper, boxes, 
cellophane and other lines. Much of this 
comes from outside Canada, some outside 
the Empire, all requiring Canadian cur- 
rency and precious Canadian bottoms for 
transporting it here. In the meantime, 
wheat is piled up and creating a serious 
national problem. Out of the dollar 
value of bread sold last year 26c was the 
cost of the flour. Out of the dollar value 
of sweet goods sold 12c was the flour 
cost. Out of the dollar value of cake 
sold 214¢ was the flour cost. You can 
see the significance of these figures from 
the point of view of the milling industry 
and all concerned with the growing, 
manufacture and distribution of wheat 
products. How it is affecting the small 
baker has already been noted. 

This is, of course, a distinct trend over 
the past 20 years. Bread is now no 
longer the staff of life any more than 
corn flakes, grape nuts, chocolate bars 
or Coca-Cola. The authorities at Ottawa 
think they are saving the nation by keep- 
ing the price of bread down, whereas the 
low margin citizen is gradually turning 
up his nose at bread. Families on relief 
took from 9 to 12 loaves per week on 
compulsion because the city would only 
give them bread tickets. Now, when the 
family are working, they tell us they want 
something better than bread. 

It is very difficult to change trends in 
the habits of people, particularly the eat- 
ing habits, but I do think that the indus- 
try has missed or is missing a golden op- 
portunity to at least check the trend 
away from bread by not co-operating on 
this vitamin question. This is also a 
question by itself but I believe that all 
interests concerned—the baking industry, 
the milling industry, the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of Pen- 
sions and Health—should study this prob- 
lem together with a view to agreeing on 
some definite plan which, introduced to 
the Canadian people in a constructive 
public relations campaign, would go far 
toward reinstating bread to its proper 
place in the dietary of the nation. I 
need not comment on the economic sig- 
nificance to the country as a whole. The 
effect upon the health of the nation is 
now admitted by the leading medical au- 
thorities. The importance of it to the 
industries concerned is obvious. 


NEW BAKERY ACT NEEDED 


To my mind, one of the greatest prob- 
lems is the general status of the industry. 
What is needed more than anything else 
right now is a new bakery act which, of 
course, comes under provincial jurisdic- 
tion. The industry needs higher struc- 
tural standards, closer inspection, more 
up-to-date sanitary requirements and 
Some sort of licensing system with more 
strict enforcement of such requirements. 
With this also should be included new 
Weight laws allowing a smaller unit of 
bread which would increase consump- 
tion. 

Now, you might justifiably ask, “What 
Concern is this of the milling business?” 
Ordinarily the industry should be able 
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to look after its own affairs, but I main- 
tain that what we call the independent 
portion has become so weakened through 
conditions and from competition with the 
large mill-connected groups that they are 
unable to help themselves. I further be- 
lieve that the welfare of the two indus- 
tries is so interdependent that the mill- 
ing industry might well interest itself in 
the problems of the independent bakers. 
To put it frankly they have created, 
aided, supported and financed the large 
groups to expand and put the small bak- 
They were further 
able to relieve themselves of the process- 


er out of business. 


THEIR 


ing tax and transfer it to the baking 
industry. The amusing part is that they 
should now wonder what has happened to 


the independent baker. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WEST PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
OPPOSE CONTROL MEASURE 
PirrssurcH, Pa.—The Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania have voted to oppose the bill pend- 
ing in the Pennsylvania legislature pro- 
viding for a board of control for the 
baking industry. The general sentiment 
was expressed that the backers of the 


Cd 


OINCE 


matter. 


You must have working characteristics that 
make for efficient handling in the bakery, you 
must have a fine texture, a nutty, crunchy 
crust, and a distinctive flavor, and you must 
have an appetizing appearance ... and good 


loaf production to the sack. 


Hubbard Flours are made from the choicest 


Bread baking today is not a simple 
You must bake a loaf that is eye- 
pleasing and taste-tempting. This requires a 
flour head and shoulders above the average. 





grains of the Northwest’s hard spring-wheat 
crop... famous for better bread production. 
They have the quality that makes for the 
smoothest bakery operation plus higher nutri- 


tive values. 


The flavor is richer, the crust is 


browner, and the texture smoother in breads 


made from these flours. 


Call in a Hubbard man and let him go over 
your problems with you. He can advise you.and 


show you the way to the bigger profits in bread 
baking. Write the mill if you wish; your 


answer will come quickly. 


For bakers who want their flours to come to 


their plants already enriched, we offer for 
shipment at once any HUBBARD FLOURS— 
ENRICHED. 











Hubbar 


EASTERN BRANCH; 
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proposed law were labor union officials. 
It is generally believed, because the bill 
was introduced so late in the session, 
that its chances for passage are handi- 
capped by the proposed early adjourn- 
ment of the lawmakers. This may send 
the bill over to the 1942 session, which 
meets next January. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
INTERSTATE BAKERIES DIVIDEND 
Cuicaco, Iru.—The board of directors 

of Interstate Bakeries Corp. has declared 

a dividend of 621,c share on the out- 

standing preferred stock, payable July 1 

to stockholders of record June 21. 






























Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINN. 
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A BRITISH VIEW 
OF ENRICHMENT 


From “The Miller,” London 


MILLERS 


Are Among the Country’s Most 
Reliable Borrowers 


No bank can better testify to this fact than 
the FIRST in ST. LOUIS. 


For many years a sizable percentage of 
the business of this bank has been done 
with millers and members of the grain 
trade. 


We have provided officers who are spe- 
cialists in milling and grain needs and 
problems. 


Many people in these great industries are 
using the services of this bank. 


Ww 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


























KENT is a pioneer in progressive packaging. 


But their artistry in printing, original ideas and 
special designs never overbalance that basic idea 


of QUALITY. 


You can’t afford a loss of flour or feed because 
of faulty containers. 


Kent Bags are always Dependable. 
x * 








Factories Conveniently Located 


~ OFFICES 
New York Buffalo Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Wichita Oklahoma City Williamstown, Mass. 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY //IC. 


OR many years we have been so 

accustomed to the many and varied 

aspects of impoverishment that 
some relief is long overdue, and it is 
thought that some positive state of en- 
richment should not be beyond the capa- 
bility of the peoples hitherto afflicted. 
It is a notorious fact that the wealthiest 
nations the world has ever seen have 
been for long periods smitten severely 
with the blight of unemployment and its 
inevitable dole queues. - Associated with 
such pathetic conditions and indicated by 
them are existent pathological conditions 
closely allied, though often unrecognized 
and now known to be the effects of mal- 
nutrition. The ordinary healthy individ- 
ual is an active animal, he must of sheer 
necessity give rein to his exuberant vital- 
ity; and when such activity is expressed 
along appropriate business channels, the 
results are or should be beneficial to all 
concerned. On the other hand, the ordi- 
nary improperly nourished or malnour- 
ished individual is only concerned with 
maximum inactivity. The progressive 
stages in the deterioration due to under- 
nourishment or malnutrition have been 
referred to by us, we think, on a pre- 
vious occasion, but no harm will come of 
repeating the formula which derives from 
the Wisdom of the East. 


“wow 


Tis better to walk than to run; 
’tis better to stand than to walk; 
*tis better to lie than to stand; ’tis 
better to sleep than to wake; ’tis bet- 
ter to die than to live.” 


Unemployment and its implications 
have long been a customary feature of 
our advanced industrialism, and we as 
a nation of shopkeepers have been much 
too busy to pay any serious regard to 
what we have considered to be a normal 
aspect of any highly industrialized state. 
We are now beginning to realize that a 
highly industrialized state should see to 
it that every member is suitably em- 
ployed, adequately nourished and cared 
for. 

The first move in such an attractive 
program is to see to it that the people 
are fully nourished. That is the direc- 
tion in which the American people are 
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moving with ever increasing enthusiasm, 
fully persuaded that a brighter future 
can very assuredly be secured provided 
the people’s health and activity can be 
definitely served by the provision of food 
containing all the essential elements, in- 
cluding minerals and vitamins. 

What is being attempted is to prevent 
disease, and to prevent disease condi- 
tions, which we have brought down on 
our own heads through improper food 
practices and which should be, and can 
be, corrected by making suitable changes 
in our food habits. 

Nutritional deficiency is a serious !at- 
ter at any time, but especially so in 
time of war. Sir John Orr and his 
colleague state in their little publication 
entitled “Feeding the People in War 
Time,” that people suffering from even 
a minor degree of deficiency in vitamin 
B, in their diet have no stomach for a 
fight, and we somehow suspect that the 
pitiable manner in which the continental 
countries displayed undue anxiety to ap- 
pease aggression instead of resisting it 
may have been due largely to the !eth- 
argy engendered through 
ficiency. 


dietary de- 
The moral is plain; to be fore- 
warned is to be forearmed, and such a 
contingency must not be risked under 
any circumstances whatever, in so far as 
we are concerned. In general it may be 
quite fairly argued that impoverished 
social conditions arise from inadequately 
nourished citizens. Energy is then at a 
low ebb; it is easier to do nothing. En- 
richment of the dietary is long overdue. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Higher Allowances of 
Vitamins 


(Continued from page 21.) 





flour and bread which have been im- 
proved according to recommendations of 
the committee. It is the expectation of 
the committee that nutrition workers in 
various parts of the country will trans- 
late these allowances into appropriate 
quantities of foodstuffs available in their 
localities. Such allowances expressed in 
terms of everyday foods can then be 


widely used in practical nutrition work.” 


CHART OF RECOMMENDED DAILY ALLOWANCES FOR SPECIFIC NUTRIENTS* 
Committee on Foods and Nutrition, National Research Council 









Ascorbic Nico- 
Cal- Thiamin acid Ribo- tinic 
Protein cium Iron At (B,)t (C)t flavin acid D 
Man (154 Ilbs)— Calories gms gms mgs I. U. mgs mgs mgs mgs I. U. 
Moderately active 3,000 70 0.8 12 5,000 1.8 75 2.7 8 
Very active ......... 4,500 2.3 3.3 23 §.. 
BOGOMtATY ccc ciscves 2,500 1.5 2.2 15 
Woman (123 lbs)— 
Moderately active 2,500 60 0.8 12 5,000 1.5 70 2.2 15 
Very active 3,000 1.8 2.7 18 §.. 
Sedentary ......+-.. 2,100 1.2 1.8 12 
Pregnancy (latter half) 2,500 85 1.5 15 6,000 1.8 100 2.5 18 400-800 
Lactation ...ccccrsscsce 3,000 100 2.0 8,000 2.3 150 3.0 23 400-800 
Children up to 12 years— 
Under 1 yearf ...... **100 **3—4 1.0 6 1,500 0.4 30 0.6 4 400-800 
2, , wererrrerre 1,200 40 1.0 f 2,000 0.6 35 0.9 6 
4-6 -FOREETE cc zscaees 1,600 50 1.0 8 2,500 0. 50 1.2 8 § 
TO YVOOQTE occescecece 2,000 60 1.0 10 3,500 1.0 60 1.5 10 
10-12 years ......0+. 2,500 70 1.2 12 4,500 1.2 75 1.8 12 
Children over 12 years— 
Girls—13-15 years ..... 2,800 80 1.3 15 5,000 1.4 80 2.0 14 §.. 
16-20 years 2,400 75 1.0 15 5,000 1.2 80 1.8 12 
Boys—13-15 years 3,200 85 1.4 15 5,000 1.6 90 2.4 16 §. 
16-20 years ...c-.e0- 3,800 100 1.4 15 6,000 2.0 100 3.0 20 
*These are tentative allowances toward which to aim in planning practical die‘aries- 


These allowances can be met by a good diet of natural foods; this will also provide other 


minerals and vitamins, the requirements for 


which are less well known. f1 mg th amin 


equals 333 international units; 1 mg ascorbic acid equals 20 international units (1 inierna- 


tional unit equals 1 U.S.P. unit). 


vided as vitamin A, greater if chiefly as the pro-vitamin carotene. 


increase from month to month. 


tRequirements may be less than these amounts if Pro 


{Needs of infants 


The amounts given are for approximately 6 to 18 months. 
The amounts of protein and calcium needed are less if from breast milk. 
undoubtedly necessary for older children and adults. 


§Vitamin D }§ 
When not available from sunshine, 


it should be provided probably up to the minimal amounts recommended for infants. 
**Allowances are based on the middle age for each group (as 2-5, 8, etc.), and for mod- 


erate activity. ttPer kilogram. 
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OUTLOOK FOR BAKING 
WARRANTS OPTIMISM 


This Is Opinion of Managers Attending 
Conference of W. E. Long Co. 
Associates in Chicago 


Cuicaco, I11.—In the face of war 


emergencies and conditions brought 
about by the defense program, bakery 
owners and attending the 
twenty-sixth annual meeting of W. E. 
Long Co. Associates at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel June 23-25, 


fidently expressed optimism as to pros- 


managers 


here, con- 


pects for the industry’s continued prog- 
ress. 

The seriousness of present conditions 
was thoroughly canvassed during the 
three-day conference, and every factor 
of bakery operation and management was 
analyzed and factually studied. Two in- 
ternationally noted economists analyzed 
prospects for inflationary trends and 
drew a picture of dollar value under 
economic conditions that obtain during 
and after international war efforts. Sir 
Charles Morgan-Webb, English econo- 
mist, and Dr. Melchior Palyi, former 
banking expert of Austria and Germany 
and now an American economic expert, 
pointed out how inflation must be held 
in check by great surpluses of produc- 
tion on one hand, and a more orderly 
system of managed economy on the other. 

W. E. Moeller encouraged the group 
of bakery managers in maintaining a 
better than average volume of business 
and operating efficiency, with volume 
still rising beyond an all-time high, 
while operating costs were being kept in 
line in spite of rising material costs and 
wages. 

Lloyd R. Wolfe cited national statis- 
tical data which indicated that the im- 
mediate future promises much for the 
independent baker in terms of national 
income, family purchasing power, and 
the consumer reaction to advertising 
and price. 

Problems involved in producing and 
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AT THE W. E. LONG CO.’S ANNUAL CONFERENCE IN CHICAGO 


marketing enriched bread were discussed 
in the light of experience gained by 
more than 100 bakers under varied condi- 
tions of marketing. Dr. W. H. Sebrell, 
National Institute of Health, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, 
department of biochemistry, University 
of Wisconsin, discussed the progress of 
research and the best known facts about 
the vitamins in their role of promoting 
national health. 

The medium of radio was discussed in 
terms of baker’s use as one of the suc- 
cessful methods of advertising and pro- 
motion. This, and other vital subjects 
on marketing, such as effective control 
of stale bread, were part of the open 
forum under Walter D. Warrick’s lead- 
ership. New services and new methods 
in production, distribution, and promo- 
tion of bakery products, were presented. 

The annual banquet and entertainment 
on June 23 in the ballroom of the hotel 
was attended by some 300 bakers, their 
wives and families, as the guests of Mr. 
Long. The ladies attended a luncheon, 
bridge, tea and lawn party on June 24, 
with Mrs. W. E. Long as their hostess. 

Major Norman Allen Imrie concluded 
the conference with a patriotic address. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARGENTINE WHEAT MARKET 
STRONGER WITH FLAXSEED 


Buenos Aires, ArGeENtINA.—(By Spe- 
cial Cable)—The wheat market has dis- 
played strength lately. The government 
and local mills own the bulk of the wheat 
supply, making it easy for speculators 
to advance futures a few cents per 
bushel in sympathy with flaxseed, which 
gained about 10c bu during the week. 
On June 30 the flax market lost nearly 
6c which induced some profit taking in 
wheat futures and a relapse. 

Flax advanced on the theory that Ar- 
gentine government will boost the mini- 
mum price 25c bu when the United 
States reduces the tariff that amount— 
considered a certainty here. This week 
it was rumored that the government 





might not raise the minimum on_ flax- 
seed—now 697%c, U. S. money, per bushel 
—but instead would impose an export 
duty of 25c on seed shipped to the 
United States. This rumor caused a 
break in flaxseed prices, wheat following. 

The United Kingdom, Spain and 
Switzerland have been taking most of 
Argentina’s wheat aside from _ that 
shipped to neighboring countries. The 
government calculates remaining export- 
able supplies at 121,000,000 bus, down 
10,000,000 from a month ago. Probably 
5,000,000 will be shipped to Spain on old 
sales, after which Spain is expected to 
become a buyer again. 

Losses in quality and bushels are ex- 
pected in stored wheat as storage is 
insufficient and temporary storage has 
been constructed, some of which is not 
weather proof. 
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PUBLIC HEARINGS HELD 
FOR TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Public hearings 
for the proposed reciprocal trade agree- 
ments between the United States, Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay were held before 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion recently. 

The outcome of the discussions will 
not be released for some time. 
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MOVE TO LARGER QUARTERS 
Wis. — The American 
Warehouse Co., local jobbers for millers 
and other producers of foodstuffs, has 
moved from 116 South Second Street to 
larger quarters at West Clybourn and 
North Fifth streets, in quarters formerly 
occupied by the Palmolive soap company. 
In its new location the company has 
available 100,000 sq ft of space in its 
six-story building, compared with 40,000 
at its former location. A feature of the 
new set-up is the undercover loading 
platform and the private railroad siding, 
also undercover. Services of the com- 
pany extend throughout Wisconsin. 


MILWAUKEE, 
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FEED RESERVES URGED 
FOR POULTRY RAISERS 


Program Designed to Forestall Speculative 
Price Advances, Relieve Stress on Trans- 
portation, Milling Facilities 
Amuerst, Mass.—Raymond T. Park- 
hurst, head of the department of poul- 
try husbandry at Massachusetts State 
College, has recommended that poultry- 
men be encouraged by July 15 to ac- 
cumulate and maintain thereafter dur- 
ing the emergency reserves equivalent to 
a four-week supply of mashes and an 

eight-week supply of whole grains. 

Poultrymen who depend upon local 
feed stores should discuss their plans 
with the managers and place orders for 
enough feed ahead to assist in keeping 
local warehouses full to capacity at all 
times, Mr. Parkhurst advised. 

Care must be taken to plan safe stor- 
age of supplies and to assure the older 
feed being used up first, he said. 

The program is designed to forestall 
speculative price advances, to relieve 
the stress on transportation and milling 
facilities and to prevent shortages of 
feed on farms which might be ruinous. 
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CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 
BUYS ST. LOUIS ELEVATOR 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The Central Elevator, 
a 750,000-bu house, has been purchased 
from the former Fox Grain Co., St. 
Louis, by the Continental Grain Co., it 
was recently announced by Julius Mayer, 
vice president of the Continental Grain 
Co. Purchase price was not disclosed. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LINSEED FIRM MOVES 

The Northwest Linseed Co., Minne- 
apolis, is moving its plant from 1700 
Franklin Avenue S.E. to 3700 and Fifth 
Street N.E., at Columbia Heights, and 
will again be operating about Aug. 1. 
The new plant is that formerly operated 
as the Minneapolis grinding plant of the 
Ralston-Purina Co. 
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Cc. Eugene Mounts 


. . State cavalry commander .. . 


C. Eugene Mounts, flour and feed brok- 
er of Baltimore, Md., has been appointed 
commanding officer of a state guard cav- 
alry troop now being recruited at Balti- 
more. The troop will occupy the armory 
at Pikesville, the former headquarters of 
the 110th field artillery. The stables at the 
armory have been untenanted since the 
artillery regiment was motorized, and 
Captain Mounts writes that he has the 
finest quarters anyone could wish for, 40 
large box stalls, indoor range, polo field 
for drilling, indoor track for drilling dur- 
ing inclement weather, and exceptionally 


erhanal & 


MILLERS IN MANHATTAN 


William M. Steinke, vice president, 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
has been a visitor at the New York 
offices of the mill where David Wilson 
is manager of the durum department and 
J. A. Repetti manager of the spring 
wheat department. J. S. Davis, sales 
manager for the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, has made his recent head- 
quarters with Cliff H. Morris & Co., 
Inc., New York representatives for the 
mill. 


GROTON GRADUATION 


Minos Fletcher, Jr., manager of the 
Colonial Milling Co., Nashville, and Mrs. 
Fletcher, have returned from Groton, 
Mass., where they attended the gradua- 
tion of their son, Minos III, from Groton. 


PISCATORIAL SPORT 

Cohen Williams, Jr., of Cohen E. Wil- 
liams & Sons, flour and feed broker; 
H. H. Piper, of the Hermitage Feed 
Mills, and Russell Brothers, of Brothers 
Stores, all of Nashville, are spending 
some time on the coast at Mobile, Ala., 
doing a little fishing. 


STEEN STILL TRAVELS 

Herman Steen, peripatetic vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federation, 
attended a conference with state officials 
of Ohio at Columbus on June 24. The 
following day he was in St. Louis, and 
on June 26 flew by sleeper plane to Port- 
land, Oregon, for a meeting of west coast 
millers. He returned to Chicago the 


Paul Christensen 
. heads elevator superintendents 


large officers quarters and N. C. O. 
quarters. Captain Mounts is the com- 
mander of the Shrine mounted patrol at 
Baltimore. 


Paul Christensen, of Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., Minneapolis, was elected 
president of the Society of Grain Eleva- 
tor Superintendents at its convention in 
Minneapolis June 9-11. 


L. L. Conrad, manager of the Minne- 
apolis office of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
who spoke before a meeting of District 
4, Association of Operative Millers, in 


night of June 27, again traveling by 
plane. At the Columbus conference,. Mr. 
Steen was accompanied by Floyd Keep- 
ers and Herbert Campbell, legal counsel 
for the federation. 


GRAIN MAN AGAIN 

Charles Colby, until recently absentee 
president of the Hutchinson Board of 
Trade, has left his Kingman oil and 
gasoline business to return to the trad- 
ing floor. He has reopened an office and 
will continue in business if the flow of 
free wheat is sufficient. 


LUNCHEON GUESTS 

Hutchinson Board of Trade members 
enjoyed a lunch as guests of two tour- 
ing Uhlmann Grain Co. officials, Jack 
Benjamin, vice president and secretary, 
from Chicago, and R. H. “Pat” Uhl- 
mann, Kansas City, who were touring the 
interior points inspecting new wheat. 


FARM HOLIDAY 


Fay B. Parsons, Minneapolis feed 
broker, is vacationing on his farm near 
Taylors Falls, Minn. 


ON ISLE ROYALE 


George Barnum, of the Barnum Grain 
Co., Duluth, and family are spending the 
month of July at their summer cottage, 
Isle Royale, Lake Superior. 


NEW START NEEDED 

“If all of us would forget all we ever 
learned about the markets and started 
from scratch we’d probably be better 
off,” P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of 


L. L. Conrad 
. . . Soldier, businessman . . 


Minneapolis recently, is a colonel in the 
infantry reserve of the United States 
Army. “Larry” did quite a bit of soldier- 
ing in 1917-18, when he was stationed in 
England as Provost Marshall. Office boy 
in his home town of New Orleans was 
his first step in the business world. He 
joined Bemis Bro. as a salesman at Win- 
nipeg, later went to Calgary, and finally 
returned to the United States, joining 
the Minneapolis branch as sales manager. 


Dr. Elmer Verne McCollum, who was 
chairman of the section on research and 
national nutrition problems during the re- 


the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, told Tur NorrHwesTerN 
Muter’s Hutchinson correspondent last 
week. “We are prone to gauge situa- 
tions by the past and there is no pattern 
for conditions today. The government 
has a wheat monopoly and that’s that.” 


WITH ATLANTA TRADE 

George E. McGough, Montgomery, 
Ala., representative for the William Kel- 
ly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, vis- 
ited with the Atlanta trade last week. 


SALES CONFERENCE 

H. C. Lautensack, New York, first 
vice president of Washburn Crosby Co., 
eastern division of General Mills, Inc., 
and Ralph S. Herman, vice president, 
and Charles R. Kolb, both of Buffalo, 
were in Boston to attend a meeting of 
the Boston and Providence sales organi- 
zations held June 25. 


NEW ORLEANS VISITOR 

Fred K. Harris, of the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita, visited . the 
trade in the New Orleans territory dur- 
ing the last week of June while on a 
trip south from Baton Rouge, where 
Consolidated’s southern headquarters is 
located. 


WORD FROM FRANCE 


The many milling friends of Octave 
Tripette, president of the Tripette & 
Renaud Fils Mfg. Co., of Paris, France, 
will be glad to hear that indirect word 
received within the last few days says 
that Mr. Tripette and his family, and 


Dr. Elmer V. McCollum 
. pioneer in vitamins . 


cent National Nutrition Conference for 
Defense, is professor of biochemistry, at 
the school of hygiene and public health, 
of Johns Hopkins University. An out- 
standing research man in the field of hu 
man and animal nutrition, Dr. McCollum 
has been a pioneer vitamin specialist since 
1913, when, with Miss Marguerite Davis, 
he discovered vitamin A. Dr.McCollum 
has combined his research talents with the 
gift for translating scientific discoveries 
into terms intelligible and helpful to the 
layman. His book, “The American Home 
Diet,” is now in its ninth edition. 


also'the Renaud family, are well. Mr. 
Tripette, who has attended many con- 
ventions of the Association of Operative 
Millers, is well known to mill superin 
tendents in the United States and Can- 
ada. The message received stated that 
the company’s silk bolting cloth mill at 
Sailly-Saillisel in northern France hai 
been slightly damaged, but had been re- 
paired and was again running full time. 
The company had plenty of raw silk on 
hand, and was hoping that some change 
in the international picture would take 
place to enable it to again ship bolting 
cloth to its American customers. 


MILLER MARRIED 

Announcement has been made of the 
marriage May 4 of Miss Dorothy Grace 
Jones, Tulsa, Okla., and Hershel Burrus, 
Stillwater, Okla., the ceremony taking 
place in Stillwater. The groom is asso- 
ciated with the Stillwater Milling Co. 


WEDDING 

Thomas Hunter, who is associated with 
his father in the Antigo (Wis.) Flour & 
Feed Co., was married June 21 to Miss 
Lorraine Boettcher, also of Antigo. 


EN ROUTE HOME 

L. B. Denison, sales manager for the 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 
N. D., was in Minneapolis June 26, on 
his way back from a trip to Milwaukee. 


NUTRITIONISTS ARE BUSY 


Miss Pauline Girard, eastern demon- 
strator, Miss See Rice, southern demon- 


strator, and Miss Alma Swenson, Middle 
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West demonstrator for Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, combined a staff conference and 
the meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association in Chicago last week. 
Mrs. Clara G. Snyder, director, Foods 
and Nutrition department, Wheat Flour 
Institute, and national president of Home 
Economics Women in Business, presided 
at some of the home economics sessions. 


OPENS NEW BAKERY 

Charles R. Long, for 10 years manager 
of the New System Corp. bakery at 
Zanesville, Ohio, has opened a cake bak- 
ery in Huntington, W. Va., under the 
name of “The Cake Box.” 


SUCCESSFUL FISHING 

C. E. Vickery, Pittsburgh flour broker, 
and his son Robert, returned from a 
successful fishing trip on Chesapeake 
Bay. 


VETERAN BAKER RETIRES 

W. T. Kennedy, veteran bakery owner 
at Belleville, Pa., has retired after being 
active in the business for 31 years. His 
sons will continue the bakery. 


DULUTH GOLFERS 

Ely Salyards, president of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, won the blind bogey 
event in the annual golf tournament of 
the grain exchange’ last week. C. E. 
Fuller, Jr., scoring a 78, won the presi- 
dents’ cup. 


DEATH OF FATHER 

George E. Kelley, sales manager of the 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
went to Grafton, S. D., on June 30 be- 
cause of the death of his father, John M. 
Kelley. Funeral services were conducted 
at Grafton on July 2. 


ATTENDS ATWOOD FUNERAL 

Guy A. Thomas, chairman of the 
board of the Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, went to Peoria, IIL, 
on June 30 to attend the funeral of H. 
G. Atwood, president of Allied Mills, Inc. 


FAMILY REUNION 

A. L. Chandler, of St. Louis, account- 
ing consultant for milling and _ allied 
firms, ended a business trip into Iowa, 
Nebraska and Minnesota last week by 
going to Madison, Wis., to attend a re- 
union of the Bewick family, from which 
he is descended on his mother’s side. 


J. F. BOWMAN ILL 

J. F. Bowman, in earlier days asso- 
ciated with the Rex Mill (Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co.) in Kansas City and later for 
many years in the sales department of 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, is seriously ill at his home there. 
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Mr. Bowman long has been feeble with 
the weight of his more than 80 years. 
He was last week visited for several 
days by his son, W. H. Bowman, of 
Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
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HAYNES 8S. COLLINS 

Haynes S. Collins, 45, died June 25 at 
his home in Buena Vista, Ga., following 
a long illness. He was at one time con- 
nected with the American Bakeries Co., 
with headquarters in Atlanta, and at the 
time his health failed several years ago 
was representing Valier & Spies Milling 
Corp., St. Louis. He was a brother of 
Louis M. Collins, Collins Baking Co., 
Montgomery, Ala., past president of the 
Southern Bakers Association. Others 
surviving are his wife, a daughter, Lin- 
nie Haynes, and two other brothers. 


GUSTAVE C. LEHMAN 

Gustave C. Lehman, 66, assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, until his retire- 
ment two years ago, died recently in a 
Minneapolis hospital. He was associated 
with the milling company for more than 
30 years. He was born in Germany, but 
came to the United States when he was 
a child. Surviving are the widow, a son, 
his mother, three brothers and five sis- 
ters. 


SAMUEL J. AUNGST 

Samuel J. Aungst, of Aungst Bros., 
millers of Fayette and Archbold, Ohio, 
and formerly operating at Hudson and 
Lebanon, Ohio, died in Toledo hospital 
June 25, where he had been ill, at the 
age of 72 years. 


THOMAS A. HENNINGER 

Thomas A. Henninger, for 40 years en- 
gaged in the bakery business at Shamo- 
kin, Pa., died on June 13, aged 80 years. 
He was active in the business until his 
final illness. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
JOHN H. WILES DIES 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—John H. Wiles, one 
of the founders of the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co., died here June 22 at 80 years 
of age. He had been in failing health 
for several months. He had been vice 
president and treasurer of the company 
since it was founded in 1902. In 1883 
he was one of the founders of the W. A. 
Mount Co., Kansas City candy manufac- 
turers. Later this became the Mount 
Cracker & Candy Co., with Mr. Wiles 
as president. 








* NEW MEXICO 


OFFICIALDOM * 





At left is G. D. Stephens, the new first vice president of the New Mexico 
Bakers Association at the registration desk during the group’s recent annual 
convention. The others are P. H. Schroeder, new second vice president; Mrs. 
Schroeder; and J. G. Young, the new president. 
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- BLUE BIRD GETS NEW GARAGE e 














A new garage building recently completed at the Blue Bird Baking Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, gives facilities for maintenance on the 27 trucks operated out of 


the Dayton plant. Equipment for washing, greasing and repair service has been 


installed, and in front are pumps for supplying gasoline for the company trucks 
and the public. Space is provided for storage of 16 trucks in the area from the 
third door back to the end of the building. 





PERCY KENT CO. STAFF 
GETS THREE ADDITIONS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Three additions to 
the expanding force of the Percy Kent 
Bag Co., Kansas City, have been an- 
nounced here by Richard K. Peek, vice 
president and general manager. 

Herman Boll, formerly in charge of 
the New York office of the Chase Bag 
Co., is now assistant to Mr. Peek. Jesse 
L. Livermore, Jr., son of the late world- 
famed wheat and stock market operator, 
is doing sales promotional work for the 
company. William Smith, formerly of 
the G. B. R. Smith Milling Co., Sher- 
man, Texas, is now a salesman for the 
Percy Kent company working out of the 
home office. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





MILK COMBINATIONS PERMITTED 

According to word received from an 
official of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, it has been announced by Wil- 
liam A. Quinlan, general counsel of the 
American Bakers Association, the pro- 
posed standards for “milk,” “cream” 
and “milk and honey” bread, rolls or 
buns are intended to permit use of either 
one form of milk or a “combination” of 
milk products or butter. 

Concern had arisen over proposed pro- 
visions that “milk,” “cream” or “milk 
and honey” bread, rolls or buns must 
contain “an ingredient” selected from 
among the various forms of milk and 
milk products listed in the proposed 
basic bread standard,—and “no other in- 
gredient” from that list. It was feared 
that under a literal application of this 
provision, use of a combination of milk 
products, such as nonfat milk solids 
with butter, to produce the equivalent of 
the required milk or cream content might 
not be permissible. 

The words “an ingredient,” however, 
can also be interpreted to include com- 
binations of two or more forms of milk 
or one or more of them with butter, 
since the list to which these words refer 
mentions such combinations. The lat- 
ter interpretation is the one placed on 
the standards by the Food and Drug 
Administration, according to the ABA 
announcement. It was indicated by 
ABA’s counsel, however, that the nation- 
al association would seek further clarifi- 
cation of the working of the standards, 
to remove any possible doubt on this 
point. 


BAKERY DRIVERS’ UNION 
THREATENS WALKOUT JULY 2 


Newark, N. J.—Drivers on routes of 
13 large bakery concerns catering to 
homes, hotels and restaurants in northern 
New Jersey, Staten Island and parts of 
Long Island and Connecticut, voted in 
favor of a walkout July 2, following 
collapse of negotiations for a new con- 
tract. 

Two thirds of the membership of Local 
194, Bakery Drivers and Salesmen’s 
Union, A. F. of L., an organization com- 
prising some 2,200 drivers, voted in favor 
of the walkout. 

Deliveries of the following large bak- 
ery concerns will be tied up if the walk- 
out is staged: 

Ward Baking Co., National Bread Co., 
Fischer Baking Co., General Baking Co., 
Purity Baking Co., Continental Baking 
Co., Drake Baking Co., Jersey Bread 
Co., Pioneer Baking Co., Lazarra Baking 
Co., Bietmeyer Baking Co., American 
Cake Co. and the Java Baking Co. 

According to an announcement from 
the secretary-treasurer‘s office of the 
local, an increase in base pay from $24 
to $26 a week and 7% commission on 
sales is demanded by the union, while the 
companies offer a $26 base pay with no 
change in the present 6% commission. 

Hospitals and institutions would not 
be affected by the strike. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NO CAR SHORTAGE SEEN 

OxvaHoma Crry, Oxia.—Enid, Okla., 
grain buyers are being assisted by B. T. 
O’Neill, Houston, Texas, representing 
the American Association of Railroads, 
in expediting the shipment of grain out 
of that important terminal. Storage fa- 
cilities in Enid are still 40% filled with 
old wheat although there has been a 
continuous movement of 33,000,000 bus 
from southwestern storage points for 
some time. 

L. M. Betts, of Washington, D. C., 
manager of the car service division of the 
association, met recently with Enid grain 
dealers, and said that there were plenty 
of cars available for the shipment of 
grain provided they were loaded only 
when the grain’s destination was known 
and where there was a definite place to 
put it when it arrived. 

Mr. Betts said there will be absolute- 
ly no storage in railway cars even for 
a brief period of time. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Mills sold more flour last 
week than they did the previous week, but 
the amount of business as compared with 
inquiry was so small that the millers thought 
they had done scarcely anything. Volume 
amounted to 65% of capacity, compared 
with 45% the previous week and 80% a 
year ago. 

As the market moved higher and excite- 
ment about free wheat became hot, buyers 
showed great interest, but more often than 
not they cooled off to watch the big move- 
ment of wheat, first, and see what it would 
do to the market. The falling market June 
28 cooled them further, 

Big and small buyers alike are near the 
end of their supplies, so buying of some 
kind must take place soon. Of course, it 
is possible that hand-to-mouth buying of 
about the same volume as last week’s book- 
ings ceuld continue indefinitely, but most 
men in the trade think a big push will begin 
soon, 

One attitude which is holding back pur- 
chases is that the loan value, which on 
wheat is only about 50c bbl higher than cur- 
rent prices, may become the ceiling, and 
some buyers are gambling that values will 
never go that high. 

Export business good, largely because the 
current subsidy expires and no one knows 
what the level of the new one, if any, will 
be. Clears steady to somewhat softer, Run- 
ning time good, with some mills behind in 
their shipments. 

Quotations, June 2 
family flour $6.05@6.2 
$5.25@5.50, 95% 5@ 
5.20 fir 


8: established brands 
5, bakers short patent 
§ 5.25, straight $4.90@ 
$3.60@3.80, second clear 








t clear 





$3.40@3.55, low grade $3.10@3.35. 
Of the mills reporting, 4 reported domes- 
tic business active, 6 fair, 6 quiet, 3 slow 


and 9 dull, 

Oklahoma City: Sales showed some im- 
provement in domestic class and averaged 
42%, compared with previous week's 29%. 
No foreign sales; bookings divided evenly 
between bakers and family trade. Opera- 
tion continued at 65%. Prices fluctuating, 
advancing early part of week only to de- 
cline and close at a trifle below those of 
previous week. Quotations, June 28: hard 
wheat short patent $5.60@6.85, soft wheat 
short patent $5.60@6.85, standard patent 
$5.20@6.45, bakers extra fancy $5.35@5.45, 
bakers short patent $5.20@5.30, bakers 
standard $5.15@5.25. 

Omaha: Output 29,100 bbls, same as pre- 
vious week. Operating time steady, rang- 
ing from five to seven days. Trade was very 






irregular. Sales ranged from 35 to 260% 
of capacity, compared with 15@150% pre- 
vious week. Bulk of trade came from 
wholesale grocers, increasing family sup- 


Shipping directions on former sales 


plies. 
Prices followed 


ranged from fair to good, 
wheat market in general way. Quotations, 
June 28: fancy short patent $5.45@5.85, 
standard patent $5.20@5.35, bakers short 
patent $4.90@5.05, high protein clear $4.25 
@4.35, ordinary clear $4@4.25. 

Wichita: Prices strong, sales from 50 to 
100%, directions from 75 to 100%. 

Hutchinson: Slightly enlarged interest 
productive of little additional business. New 
contracts usually small and for near-by 
shipment. Buyers beginning to show worry 
over the market. Shipping directions light. 

Salina: Good inquiries, but did not result 
in many bookings. Prices advanced 35c bbl. 
Shipping directions show no improvement 
and only fair at best. 

Texas: Demand much better, sales with 
different mills running from 65 to 70% of 
capacity, to possibly 100%, but business still 
mainly restricted to home territory, and 
much of it family trade. Mills having 
established export trade in Latin America 
are enjoying a mild spurt in that business, 
stimulated by expected discontinuance of 
the subsidy June 30. Operations remain 
around 60% of capacity, same as for weeks 
past. Prices up 30@40c bbl. Quotations, 
June 27: family flour 48's, extra high pat- 
ent $6.40@6.75, high patent $5.90@6.25, 
standard bakers 98's $5.35@5.75; first clears, 
sacked $4.70@4.80, delivered Texas common 
points or Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Inquiry fairly general again, 
and although no large individual bookings 
reported, spring wheat mills rolled up a 
total of a little better than 125% of ca- 
pacity, against 62% a week earlier and 50% 
a year ago. 

A little family flour was sold, but total 
unimportant. Bulk of business came from 
bakers, orders ranging from one car to 5,000 
bbls. Even commitments of some of the 
largest companies are for comparatively 
small lots, Bakers, as a rule, are rather 
discouraged over outlook for business. La- 
bor and material costs have all advanced, 
yet they are supposed to maintain bread 
prices at their old levels. Some bakers say 
they cannot get production costs out of 
bread at present levels and that prices must 
be advanced. 

Clears scarce and strong in price, with 
most mills oversold. Shipping directions 
slim, and improvement would be welcomed. 

Quotations, July 1: established brands of 
family patent $6.45@6.75, spring first patent 
$5.65@5.85, standard patent $5.30@5.50, 


fancy clear $5.10@5.30, first clear $4.95@ 
5.05, second clear $3.75, whole wheat $5.15@ 
5.35, graham standard $4.65@4.90. 

Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, the following 
were in operation July 1: Atkinson, King 
Midas, Minneapolis (two mills), Northwest- 
ern Consolidated A, Pillsbury South A, Du- 
rum A, Graham and Phoenix, Russell-Miller, 
Washburn Crosby A, C, F, Rye and Whole 
Wheat. 

Interior Mills, Including Duluth: Fluctua- 
tions in wheat tended to create uncertainty 
among flour buyers. Bids received usually 
too far below millers’ ideas to result in 
sales, although interest shown indicated that 
there are still holes to fill, and that business 
will follow when trade is satisfied that mar- 
ket will not recede much below present 
level. Directions not in keeping with vol- 
ume of business on mill books, resulting 
in light production and high prices on mill- 
feed. Supplies of latter inadequate to meet 
current sharp demand. 

Duluth: Quotations, June 28: first patent 
$6.45, second patents $6.10, first clear $5.95, 
second clear $4.15. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: A fair volume of small lot busi- 
ness done; the trade seems reluctant to 
take on very much at these levels, thinking 
that there will be lower prices. On the 
whole, sales during the month, while not of 
exceptionally round lots, mounted up fairly 
well. Family sales still slow. Directions 
fair to better. Quotations, June 28: spring 
top patent $5.35@5.65, standard patent $5.10 
@5.40, first clear $4.70@5, second clear 
$3.30@3.60, family flour $7.30@7.55; hard 
winter short patent $5.20@5.40, 95% patent 
$5.10@5.35, straight $4.95@5.15, first clear 
$4.50@4.80; soft winter short patent $5@ 
5.40, 95% patent $4.80@5.15, straight $4.70 
@5, first clear $4.20@4.50. 

St. Louis: There is more interest in book- 
ing than for some time. Both bakers and 
family trade participating. Inquiry more 
frequent than of recent date. Very little 
prompt or quick commitments, majority be- 
ing for 120 days. Good demand for hard 
wheat clears, while soft variety slow to 
move. Prices maintaining the usual differ- 
ential. Jobbers report very little change in 
the situation of the past few weeks. Ship- 
ping instructions very light. Quotations, 
June 28: soft wheat short patent $5.35@ 
6.25, straight $4.65@5.05, first clear $3.85@ 
4.25, hard wheat short patent $4.65@5.35, 
95% $4.50@5, first clear $3.55@3.95; spring 
wheat top patent $4.85@5.35, standard $4.70 
@5.10, first clear $4.40@4.85. 

Toledo: Government controls of handling 
and movement of wheat cause buyers to 
wait for clearer indication of consequences. 
“Farmers are boiling mad” is the gist of 
many reports. Many buyers contracting for 
only what flour they need ‘for near-by re- 
quirements. Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 
26c rate points to New York, June 27, was 
$1.05, equivalent to 3c under Chicago Sep- 
tember. Quotations, June 27: soft winter 
wheat standard patent $5.25@5.30; locally 
made springs, high gluten $5.65, bakers pat- 
rx $5.50, hard winter wheat bakers patent 
5.30. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair, with buyers wait- 
ing for the market to settle before dealing. 
While the trend is definitely higher, prices 
continue to fluctuate. Distribution on en- 
riched flour for family use is practically 
100%, but the consensus from grocers seems 
to be that demand is not yet voiced, and 
home bakers will have to be educated to the 
merits of this product. Quotations, June 
30: spring short patent family $6.25@6.50, 
spring standard patent $5.75@6, spring first 
clear $5@5.25, hard winter short patent 
$5.75@6, hard winter 95% patent $5.25@5.50, 
hard winter first clear $4.50@4.75, soft win- 
ter short patent $5.25@5.50, soft winter 
95 patent $5@5.25, soft winter first clear 


% 

$4.25 
EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: While actual buying is disap- 
pointing and on the whole light, with hand- 
to-mouth policies prevailing, there is much 
greater interest shown by the trade in prob- 
able trends and inquiries are in much 
greater volume. The principal question af- 
fecting the trade is whether to buy now or 
wait a while, in view of the implications as 
to world conditions following the entry of 
Russia into the general war. Directions 
given much more freely. First spring clears 
very strong in price, with good demand. 
Prices advanced 10@15c bbl. Foreign trade 
continues light. 

Quotations, June 28: spring fancy patent 
$7.50@7.60 bbl, top bakery patents $5.75@ 
5.85, standard patents $5.70@5.80, spring 
straights $5.50@5.60, spring first clears $5.15 
@5.25, soft winter short patent $5.95@6.05, 
pastry $4.85@4.95. 

New York: Except for a spurt early in 
the week, business quiet. Buyers, appar- 
ently influenced by the action on the Russian 
front, covered their immediate and near-by 
needs, but after that all sales fell off to 
minimum proportions. The chief interest 
shown in springs, although Texas flours 
came in for moderate orders, with Kansas 
in limited demand. Cake flours from the 
West Coast almost impossible to obtain be- 
cause of the difficult shipping situation, and 
Pennsylvanias not much better, as not only 
were the prices high but the flours scarce. 
Shipping directions reported coming through 
regularly, but the difficulties of transporta- 
tion have made arrivals uncertain 

Quotations, June 27: spring high glutens 
$5.95@6.30, standard patents $5.75@6, clears 
$5.30@5.60, Texas high glutens $5.65@5.80, 


Kansas high glutens $5.50@5.80, 95’s $5.50 
@5.75, soft winter straights $5.40@5.60. 

Boston: Mill agents indicate no change 
in the dull situation existing on new busi- 
ness. The trade had to sit back and watch 
the market move further away from them, 
but they continue to wait for the possi- 
bility of a slip which will let them get in 
at lower levels. Commitments routine and 
only from those in immediate need of sup- 
plies among the baking trade and from 
jobbers’ fill-in requirements. No large lots 
reported from any buyers. Bakers concerned 
entirely with union negotiations which ended 
in a strike of 1,200 bakery salesmen on 
Saturday. Family business slow. Shipping 
directions light and generally disappointing. 
Mill quotations up sharply 10@35c _ bbl. 
Quotations, June 28: spring high glutens 
$6.60@6.80, short patents $6.40@6.60, stand- 
ard patents $6.30@6.50, first clears $5.60@ 
5.90; southwestern short patents $6.10@6.30, 
standard patents $5.95@6.15, Texas short 
patents $6@6.15, standard patents $5.80@ 
5.95; soft winter patents $5.40@ 5.55, 
straights $5.20@5.35, clears $5.05@5.15. 

Baltimore: Quotations on all grades 10c 
bbl higher as demand shows some slight 
improvement; receipts, 21,882 bbls, a de- 
crease of 5,808 bbls from the previous week. 
Quotations, June 28: spring first patent $5.90 
@6.15, standard $5.65@5.85, hard winter 
short patent $5.55@5.75, 95% $5.35@5.60, 
soft winter short patent $5.80@6.50, straight 
$4.60 @4.95. 


Philadelphia: The market rules firm and 
higher due to the upward movement in 
wheat. Demand only moderate. Buyers 
cautious, with operations being confined in 
most cases to small lots to satisfy actual 
wants. The market closed unsettled and 
nominal. Quotations, June 28: spring wheat 
short patent $6@6.15 bbl, standard patent 
$5.85@6, first spring clear $5.25@5.40; hard 
winter short patent $5.65@5.80, 95% $5.50 
@5.65; soft winter straights, $4.65@5.10. 


Pittsburgh: Demand showed improvement, 
with bulk of consumers handling limited 
amounts, not much in excess of single cars 
of both spring wheat and hard winters. 
Prices for spring wheat grades advanced 
10c bbl. Bulk of business within 30- to 
60-day range. Family demand lacked brisk- 
ness. A better tone to soft winter market, 
with consumers taking on liberal lots, prices 
showing little or no change. Bakers report 
marked improvement in demand, although 
they are inclined to view the Washington 
ukase against price advances as_ unfair. 
Stocks in hands of all types of bakers lim- 
ited, with operators buying hand-to-mouth 
for immediate. Some mill agents incline to 
the view that after July 1 there will be in- 
creased buying. Quotations, June 28: spring 
short patent $5.90@6.40, standard patent 
$5.60@5.90; hard winter short patent $5.35 
@5.60, standard patent $5.10@5.35, low pro- 
tein hard winter standard patent $5@5.25, 
spring clears $5.35@5.60, soft winters $4.25 
@4.45, bulk. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Inquiries perked up, but 
toward latter half of week prices shot up 
about 30c bbl, and sales skidded downward. 
Spasmodic selling during the early part of 
week, practically the same as the week be- 
fore; all sales were for near-by early de- 
livery. Shipping directions well maintained. 
Southwestern grades in best demand. Prices 
fell back 3@3%c bbl on last day of week. 

Quotations, June 28: hard spring wheat 
family patent $6.50@6.80, first patent $6.30 
@6.50, standard patent $6@6.20, fancy clear 
$5.45@5.60, first clear $5.20@5.40, second 
clear $4.70@4.95; hard winter wheat family 
patent $5.55@5.80, bakers short patent $5.30 
@5.60, 95% $5.15@5.35, first clear $4.10@ 
4.80, second clear $3.75@4.05; soft wheat 
short patent $6.05@6.55, straight $5.30@5.65, 
first clear $4.45@4.80. 


Atlanta: While a little business continues 
to be done here and there, trading generally 
of small volume. Majority buyers feel they 
let the market get away from them and are 
holding off, waiting for break they expect 
after July 4. Blenders purchasing a little 
soft wheat 95%. Shipping directions to 
them slow to about normal. Family sales 
as well as deliveries described as ‘“‘terrible’”’ 
in most instances. Chain store business re- 
ported as dull as that of independent whole- 
salers. Those without bookings buying 
scantily with the market. A little activity 
noted in bakery sales, but generally con- 
fined to “pick-up’’ business. Shipping in- 
structions continue pretty good. Prices 
moved up 15@35c, hard winter family flours 
showing greatest increase. Pacific Coast 
flour about out of the picture at present 
quotations. 

Quotations, June 28: spring wheat short 
patent $6.25@6.40, standard patent $6.15@ 
6.30, straight $6.05@6.20; first spring bakery 
clear $5.60@5.80, hard winter family short 
patent $6.35@6.55, fancy patent $5.95@6.15, 
standard patent $5.95@6.15, special or low 
grade $5.55@5.75, 95% $5.85; hard winter 
bakers short patent $5.50@5.90, standard 
patent $5.40@5.80, straight $5.30@5.70; low 
protein 95% $5.10@5.35, bulk; first clear 
$4.50@4.75, jutes; soft wheat family short 
patent $6.50@6.70, fancy patent $6.10@6.30, 
standard patent $6.10@6.30, special or low 
grade $5.70@5.90, 95% $5.85; soft wheat 
short patent, bulk basis $5.40@5.65; soft 
wheat 95% $5.10@5.35, bulk; straight, $5 
@5.25, bulk; fancy cut-off, $4.65@4.80, bulk; 
first clear, $4.55@4.70, jutes; Pacific Coast 
family short patent $7.20, fancy patent $6.80, 
standard patent $6.80, special or low grade 
$6.40; soft wheat 95% $5.05, bulk, c.i.f., 
south Atlantic and Gulf ports; self-rising 
family flours quoted 25c higher. 


Nashville: Sales limited as buyers are 
afraid of the market. After the advance 
Monday, several buyers bought a few scat- 
tered lots for reasonably prompt shipment 
and two or three lots for 30-day shipment 
reported. However, the balance of the week 
very light, with purchases and sales very 
light. Orders for the jobbers, retailers and 


merchants vary—from some sections book- 
ings exceptionally light, but from other sec- 
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tions a little improvement reported. 

Bakers continue to show some improve- 
ment. With hot weather, cakes, pies and 
bread very good sellers. As a rule, the 
larger bakers only covered some 45 to pos- 
sibly 60 days, which is about half normal; 
however, they report that they are afraid 
of world-wide conditions and will probably 
continue to buy on this basis until things 
are more settled. 

Prices 10c higher. Quotations, June 28: 
soft winter wheat short patent $6.20@6.80, 
standard patent $5.90@6.20, fancy patent 
$5.60@5.90, clears $5.20@5.60, hard winter 
wheat short patent $5.55@6.15, standard 
patent $5.20@5.55, spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.05@6.40, standard patent $5.70@6.05. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: There is very little activity in 
the market; new bookings down to a mini- 
mum. Domestic buyers have retired from 
the market for the time being; they are 
now well protected for some time, due to 
previous bookings. Mills well booked ahead 
with strictly domestic business. Export 
business has been quiet for some time, with 
only casual inquiries from north China and 
space impossible to get at rates in the neigii- 
borhood of $30. Not a very encouraging 
situation. Government subsidy remained un- 
changed at 60c on shipments to the Philip- 
pines and $1.35 on shipments to the Amer- 
icas. Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, 
June 28: family patent $6.80@6.95, bluestem 
$6.75@6.90, straight soft white $5.60@5.90, 
pastry $5.65@5.90, Dakota $6.65@6.80, Mon- 
tana $6.50@6.75. 

Portland: Bookings continued at low ebb. 
Export sales to Philippines showed a sharp 
increase, but no inquiries from China, either 
north or south, and Latin American business 
light. Prices and space shortage work 
against any China business at moment. 
Space, when available, quoted around $30 
for north China; last space to Shanghai went 
at $26. Domestic business spotty, but on 
the whole fairly good. Buyers in and out of 
market. All prices up middle of weck. 
Export subsidy unchanged, 60c to Philip- 
pines and $1.35 to Americas. 

Quotations, June 28: export straights $4.25 
@4.30 f.a.s; f.o.b. mill, all Montana, $5.75@ 
5.95; bluestem bakers, unbleached, $5.80@ 6; 
bluestem bakers $5.70@5.90, Big Bend blue- 
stem $5.55@5.75, cake $8.25@8.45, pastry 
$5@5.20, pie $5@5.20, fancy hard wheat 
clears $4.90@5.10; whole wheat, 100% $5.10 
@5.30, graham $4.70@4.90, cracked wheat 
$4.70@ 4.90. 

San Francisco: Prices remain steady to 
firm, but actual sales very slow. The trade 
shows more inclination toward paying pres- 
ent prices, however, having become accus- 
tomed to advances in all commodities. le- 
liveries improved, and will likely continue 
good until low-priced contracts are depleted. 
Quotations, June 28: eastern family patents 
$8@8.20, California family patents $7.80@8, 
Oregon-Washington bluestem blends $5.70@ 
5.90, northern hard wheat patents $5.30@ 
5.50, pastry $4.80@5, Dakota standard pat- 
ents $5.60@5.80, Idaho hard wheat patents 
$5.40@5.60, Montana spring wheat patents 
$5.50@5.70, California bluestem patents $5.30 
@5.50, California pastry $4.70@4.90. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto: Spring wheat flour selling slowly. 
Buyers holding off until Wheat Board pol- 
icy in regard to new crop is announced. 
Most of them have sufficient stocks to go 
on with in meantime. Mill lists have been 
holding steady, but some complaint that 
they are too low to allow a reasonable mar- 
gin. Quotations, June 28: top patents $5.55, 
seconds $4.90, bakers $4.70, whole wheat 
flour $4.90, in 98-lb jutes, car lots, net cash, 
track, Toronto territory, tax extra. 

Export demand for spring wheat flour 
quiet. Mills have plenty of business in hand 
so are not complaining about lack of sales. 
United Kingdom placed no new orders and 
very little from any other market. West 
Indies showing no interest nor is Newfound- 
land. All markets content to await further 
developments in crop situation. Asking prices 
unchanged. Quotations, June 28: export pit- 
ents 27s 7d per 280 Ibs, jute, f.o.b. July 
seaboard, Montreal; 27s 10d August. 

Ontario winter wheat flour trade quict; 
this flour considered too dear in comparison 
with springs and latter is being used wher- 
ever possible. Most business still in old 
crop, but some sales of new crop reported 
at 30@35c under old crop prices. Quota- 
tions, June 28: 90% patents, old crop, $4 
@4.10 bbl, in second-hand jutes, Montreal 
basis, 30c processing tax extra; bulk lots 
for export, $3.85@4; new crop, $3.75@3.30, 
second-hand jutes, $3.55@3.65, bulk, ‘or 
export. 

Winter wheat scarce. Farmers seem to 
have little of old crop left on hand. Quo- 
tations, June 28: private dealers offering 0l4d- 
crop wheat at 79@838c bu, f.o.b. shipping 
points; new crop 74@76c. Wheat Board 
price unchanged at 99c bu for No, 1, Mont- 
real basis, f.o.b. for export, equivalent [to 
87c at country mill points in Ontario. 

Montreal: Domestic demand for spring 
wheat flour quiet. This is the period }e- 
tween crops and is always a slow time. 
Buyers want stocks at low point when 
new crop trading starts. Some hand-to- 
mouth buying going on, but that is the 
only business. Lists unchanged. Quotations, 
June 28: top patents $5.55 bbl, seconds 
$4.90, bakers $4.70, whole wheat flour $4.50, 
in 98-lb jutes, car lots, net cash, track, 
Toronto territory, tax extra. 

Spring wheat flour exporting has had first 
dull week in a long time. Cereal Import 
Committee seems to have satisfied require- 
ments for the present; no more business 
from that quarter during week. West Indies 
taking a little and so were one or two 
smaller markets, but quantity sold was 
light. Mills, however, are busy on old or- 
ders and will be so for some weeks. N° 
change in prices. Quotations, June 28: ¢%- 
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ove- 

and 

the A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 

pos- 

nal S 

raid 

ably Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

ings Chicago iMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 

28: Spring first patent .......... $5.35@ 5.65 $5.65@ 5.85 §$....@.... $4.85@ 5.35 $5.75@ 5.85 $5.95@ 6.30 $5.90@ 6.15 $6.00@ 6.15 $6.40@ 6.60 $6.25@ 6.50 $6.05@ 6.40 

5.80, spring standard patent ...... 5.10@ 5.40 5.30@ 5.50 eek, | ae 4.70@ 5.10 5.70@ 5.80 5.75@ 6.00 5.65@ 5.85 5.85@ 6.00 6.30@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.00 5.70@ 6.05 

tent Spring first clear ............ 4.70@ 5.00 4.95@ 5.05 — Se 4.40@ 4.85 5.15@ 5.25 5.30@ 5.60 Ks! Saye 5.25@ 5.40 5.60@ 5.90 5.00@ 5.25 ak i 

nter Hard winter short patent .... 5.20@ 5.40 a eae 5.25@ 5.50 4.65@ 5.35 cere ie 5.50@ 5.80 5.55@ 5.75 5.65@ 5.80 6.10@ 6.30 5.75@ 6.00 5.55@ 6.15 

lard Hard winter 95% patent..... 5.10@ 5.35 Ter, eer 4.90@ 5.20 4.50@ 5.00 @.. 5.50@ 5.75 5.35@ 5.60 5.50@ 5.65 5.95@ 6.15 5.25@ 5.50 5.20@ 5.55 

pat- Hard winter first clear ...... 4.50@ 4.80 THT) Lee 3.60@ 3.80 3.55@ 3.95 oe oo @eces cone tnes eS Per cece eee wer. se 4.50@ 4.75 ee ee 

6.05. Soft winter short patent 5.00@ 5.40 conneecene ee 5.35@ 6.25 5.95@ 6.05 ee, ee 5.80@ 6.50 ee eee 5.40@ 5.55 5.25@ 5.50 6.20@ 6.80 
Soft winter straight ......... 4.70@ 5.00 err. sere eer, ere 4.65@ 5.05 ee ee 5.40@ 5.60 *4.60@ 4.95 *4.65@ 5.10 5.20@ 5.35 5.00@ 5.25 5.90@ 6.20 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.20@ 4.50 ee ae eee 3.85@ 4.25 Fc eeena es ee Se <a eaives Hi “Feet 5.05@ 5.15 wee @ 4.25 5.20@ 5.60 

> in Rye flour, white ............ 3.75@ 3.90 3.75@ 4.05 a Nee wee @ 4.50 wees @ 4.75 4.25@ 4.55 .++-@ 4.40 4.60@ 4.75 Pe ee oe vege Ree el 

int. ive flour, dark .....sssecces 3.15@ 3.40 3.00@ 3.35 LES? ARES ee wee e@ 4.05 See Pope eet SX Pep ity ee ee sia ae ee pee 

rom ttSeattle (98’s) 8S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 

are Family patent ...... $6.80@6.95 $7.80@8.00 NR, 54-44400<s $6.65@ 6.80  $5.60@ 5.80 Spring top patent{..$....@5.55 $....@5.20 Spring exports§ ....... 27s 7a He oo 

ey Soft winter straight.. 5.60@5.90 ....@.... Montana ....... 6.50@ 6.75 5.50@ 5.70 Spring second pat.{.. -@4.90 ....@4.70 Ontario 90% pats.t.$4.00@4.10 

se ee 5.65@5.90 4.70@4.90 Spring first clearf... ....@3.80 ....@.... 


With 


*Includes near-by straights. 
jTuesday prices. ttF.o.b. Atlantic ports. 


tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 


198-lb jutes. {Second-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 









































and 

igh- 

cing 

un- port patents 27s 7d per 280 Ibs, jute, f.o.b. per bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $1.35@1.40, a limited amount of commitments for de- run $29@29.50, blended $29.50@30, white 
ilip- July seaboard, Montreal; 27s 10d, August. shorts $1.50@1.55. ferred shipment reported; Buffalo and west- $30@30.50. Oregon-Washington: r. 

; \ m & ed mill 
ner- Ontario b gaeranl — flour ere w | only Omaha: Good; trend strong; supply fair; ern offerings plentiful, ee going pe oe | run $29@29.50, std. $29.50@30, white $30@ 
yma, in a small way. scuit manufacturers std. bran $22, pure bran $22.50, brown shorts due to attractive Canadian offerings $2@ 30.50, white bran $31@32, midds. $33@34, 
stem needs have been covered previously and $27.50, gray shorts $29, flour midds. $29 2.50 lower than domestic prices; spring and shorts $31@32; Montana: bran and mill run 
5.90, only an occasional car sold. New crop flour red dog $31. d “ winter bran $31@32, std. midds. $30@30.50, $31@32; California: blended mill run $30@ 
fon- has been offering for delivery later; price ‘ A flour midds. $31@31.50, red dog $33.50. 30.50, white $30.50@31. 

considerably under that for old crop. Quo- Wichita: Demand active; price higher; s ys 
tations, June 28: 90% patents of the old Supply fair; bran $22.75@23, mill run $26.25 Baltimore: Fair; trend steady; supply Seattle: Good; trend stronger; supply 
=. Sop $4@4 10 bbi, used jutes, car lots, net @ 26.50, shorts $29.50@30. light; std. bran $27, pure soft winter bran fair; $22.50@ 23.50. 
arp Ys ’ - oy Sy 9 ~ : : 
Ser eash, Montreal freight basis, plus 70c fed- Hutchinson: Strong; trend higher; supply pag ae midds. $38, Sour midds. $31, red Portland: Mill run $24.50, bran $25, shorts 
ness eral processing tax; new crop, $3.75@3.80. inadequate; bran $22.50, mill run $26, gray sd $26, midds, $28.50. 
vork Winnipeg: A lull in export and domestic shorts $29.25 (Kansas City basis). Philadelphia: Fair; trend stronger; sup- Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
vent. demand; sales small. Mills, however, con- Salina: Good; trend higher; supply of  PIY light; bran, std. $30@30.50, pure spring ample; Kansas bran $30, local midds. $34, 
$30 tinued to operate 24 hours a day and seven bran adequate, but the supply of shorts in- $30-50@31; hard winter $30.50@31, soft win- local mill run $28. 
vent days a week. Almost entire run on export sufficient to take care of trade needs for [tet nominal; midds., std. _$33@33.50, flour Toronto: Trend upward; demand excel- 
; on orders contracted recently. Mills continued immediate shipment; bran $22.75@23, shorts %35@35.50, red dog $35@35.50. lent; domestic sales heavy and also a good 
it of in cash market for supplies of wheat, but $29.25 @ 29.50. Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend higher and firm; export inquiry; production substantial, but 
rh were finding some grades oonnen and mare Fort Worth: Good; trend upward; supply gy mea spring bran $28.90, red all offerings quickly absorbed; prices up $2 
ilip- to buy even at improved sprea s. Pe ot limited to current production; wheat bran og $35.40. ton; bran $28, shorts $29, midds, $32, bags 
54.25 tions, June 28: top patent springs oe $26.60@27, gray shorts $34@34.60, white Atlanta: Some sales made as_ prices included, mixed cars, track, Montreal freight 
“@ erry ho, green vets ae cee Wk tees a shorts $37@38, car lots, del. Texas com, pts. climbed higher; trend strong; supply am- _ basis. 
tog olumbia boundary, . ’ , ¥ “—* ‘ R ‘ ple; bran $32@33, gray shorts $39@40, std. Montreal: Trend upward; de d d: 
G6; a 2 * bakers, $4.60, Chicago: Good; trend firmer; supply light; J 4 ; mand good; 
lue- De te Siete jute Ses; cottons 160 sie: spring bran $25@25.25, std. midds. $29@ ee. era STO MOEA. SEUG TATE, § Comsasiic merket ahewhing large quantities 
chips c on _ Fs ol Sh po 29.50, flour midds. $30.50@31, red dog $81. red dog $39.50@42. and the New England states also in market. 
heat a . 5 St. Louis: Bran $24@24.25, pure bran Nashville: Demand considerably better due Prices have advanced $2 ton; bran $28, 
$5.10 Vancouver: Fair demand for Canadian $24.25@24.50, gray shorts $30.75 @ 31, Mitre to exceptionally dry pastures; prices higher, shorts $29, midds. $32, bags included, mixed 
heat flour materialized in Shanghai, Hongkong  chorts $30.25@ 30.50, red doz $32 as mills are running only part time; offer- Crs, track, Montreal freights. 
and even Manila during the past week, but ran ae aa ings very limited and supplies scarce; bran Winnipeg: Demand continues keen: United 
is sa very little business was completed due te Ge Pg = od ppaanen poe pn Bi Bs $28@29, std. midds. $32@34, gray shorts $35 States and eastern domestic interests taking 
Re small supplies of flour immediately available ; ; ; e @ 36. bulk of supplies available and no im 
rade a d: ‘ n portant 
aa and the fact that the great balk of the ee ee ee ee ae = Ogden: Trade excellent, with demand ®ccumulation of stocks reported in western 
cuss SeGaes Seemantp emes apace nee © wheat bran $26.50, mixed feed $28.25, flour exceeding supply; poultry and turkey feed- Provinces. Most supplies being moved on a 
Te- been taken up. . t i midds. $30, std. $30 ang ing stimulating business; some stocking up  /!ake-and-rail basis; bran $25, shorts $26, 
inue Shanghai buyers showed real interes i. i eps 7 . noted, in fear of price rise. Prices up $1. Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $32, shorts $24; 
ae offerings of oriental straights, but the bu Cincinnati: Demand very good, with sup- To Utah and Idaho dealers: red bran and small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
Bted. of western Canadian mills have so many or- plies hard to get; bran $28.50, red dog mill run $24, blended $24, white $24.50 houses $3 extra. 
ents ders on hand to fill on British Food Min- $32, gray shorts $32.50, brown $31.50. midds. $30.50, carload lots, f.o.b Ogden. Vancouver: Trend : 
1@ 8, istry order that they are not interested in ‘ : ; seh sor thd a nie ‘ , 3 frend strong; two price ad- 
10@ str) a ) 3 he Chi Buffalo: Good; trend firm and stronger; Denver prices: red bran and mill run $28, vances during week, reflecting heavy de- 
end grinding special grades for the nese supply light, Canadian imports and domes- blended $28, white $28.50, midds. $33.50 per mand following drouth conditio 
Leahy trade. tic production have fallen off; bran $26.75 ton California prices: red bran and mill i N E = a espe 
ahd le. , : 0 2 y : . 75, . prices: n New nglan states; domestic d 
Lae Loaded here during the week on — std. midds. $28.50, flour midds. $31.50, second run $29.50, blended $29.50, white $30, midds. excellent, despite heavy Poe money of pene ne 
ante Madrigal Line SS. Don Jose, Mt ae a 4 clears $37.50, red dog $31.50, heavy mixed $36, car lots, f.o.b, Los Angeles. Millfeed mills working on United Kingdom orders. 
5 3 nila, and one of the largest freighters afloat. = feeds $31.50. prices for San Francisco shipments quoted Stocks ample for current nee 
$5.30 k 8,000 tons of Canadian flour I t ds. Quotations 
She too — ith the bia bei constened New York: Fair; trend higher; supply 50c under Los Angeles. $3.50 higher, consisting of increases of $2 
7 ine es “ ’ be ieee for Hongkong ®dequate; bran $28.60, std. midds. $29.60, San Francisco: Market very firm, with 4nd $1.50 ton; bran $27.30, shorts $28.30, 
to Shanghai and the > flour midds, $32.60, red dog $32.60. offerings light and demand good; mills gen- midds. $30.30, and feed flour $32.30, nominal. 
and Manila. This is expected to be the last g ght g H g % 
large order to go from here for some time, _ Boston: Quotations up sharply; demand erally report sold up through September; 
TS due to other transpacific ships filling up light and largely confined to near-by needs; Kansas bran, $31@32; Utah-Idaho: red mill SEMOLINA MARKETS 
at southern ports at present. Current freight — : 
ann rates to Shanghai are around $26, U. S. — 
se hyr funds, per ton. a ‘ GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
cise: Manila buyers were interested in forwar Closin rices of grain future : : 
"pol ee weve, wate eae eare a gp g s at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: Fm yn Rg pe nn Pe Rap Bie 
a le to confirm any mage te ne of because WHEAT and buying at low ebb. Trade feels there 
heen of the lack of space gs. Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth is a lot of wheat in country, and that loan 
ak Canadian mills are getting very little com- July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. price will have to be di i 
hte petition from Australian mills at present, Same 96 i... 98% 99% 102% 104% 95% 96% coos eevee 92% 93% grain. Trade needs wah sowueea yg a 
5.55 and if the flour was available here together June 26 ..... 100% 103% 104% 106% 96% 98% 93% 94% being, and buyers feel they have nothing to 
haat with the boats, the business would be the June 27..... 101% 103% 106% 107% 99% 100% ieee, omaie 93% 95% lose by waiting. Meantime, shipping direc- 
Seah: largest in years, exporters said. Latest June 28 ..... 98% 995% 103 104% 96% 97% SGN shen 91 92 tions on old business on mill books coming 
cables from Australia show that oe — June 30 ..... 99% 100% 104% 105% 96% 98% sxehacn Baan 91% 92% in very slowly; prices strong; fancy No. 1 
flour pi beg Bee RJ b By B. i POE Wievss 98% 995 103% 105 95% 97% naeee chien 90% 92 semolina and durum fancy patent $5.90@ 
hand of A a seco aifficulties ‘are reported Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 6-95 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, standard 
sales. be still debarring sales to Japan, but July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. Closed Aug. Sept. No. 1 semolina $5.50@5.70, granular $5.35 
and future shipments are possible if Japan pro- June 26 ..... ere 90 91% ere nat tees 54% 555%  @5.55. 
vei poses satisfactory barter arrangements. _ bo rears aa ated = sate "m4 4 an eoties cel he ae”, ol i ee 
yund- ; aS = eee ae % r s made y s 
Approximate f.o.b. prices per short ton 
pee! authorized by the Australian Wheat Board June 28 ..... wees wees 90 91% 17% 57 58% ——_ Am, against 63,231, made by 
ieee for export flour for shipment to Manila in June 30..... tere wees THe wee 55% 56% e mills, in the previous week. 
pe 49-1) calico bags are equivalent to $34.14 SS eee oa Sas Skies Kaa Holiday kee eee a a ter of ee eheenaea 30@35c; sales 
ws Canadian funds; to Colombo and Calcutta in ~ CORN. . c OATS " a shipping instructions fair; first grade 
; 160-1» aaaten $33 26 Canadian, while prices “ semolina $6.60, granular $6.10, No. 3 $5.85 
uiet; . : ’ Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis = qurum fan atent $6.60 . 
Sects to other destinations are unchanged. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. cy patent $6.60. 
ste In the domestic flour market, hard wheat june 25 ..... 665% 69% 73% 76% 68 71 36% 37 32% 383% Chicago: Demand just for immediate 
ole grinds | held steady during the ve Rod June 26 ..... 66% 69% 13% 76% 68 71 36% 37% 32% 33% needs, with no interest being shown in tak- 
orted quotations on Ontario pastry were slightly June 27..... 67% 69% 74% 77% 68% 71 381% 39% 343% 35% ing on requirements for the future; ship- 
uota- cee eee, the comes Sen come = June 98 ..... 66% 69 73% 76 68 71 37% 38% 33% 34% Ping directions just fair; No. 1 semolina, 
», $4 rene Ser Bees whet Grimes = June 90 ..... ws. 69% 73% 76% 67% 70% 38% 39% 34% 35% $6.10@6.30. 
itreal 5 yh a re te oe p mg ooo ie SE 66% 69% 13% 75% 67% 70 37% 38 33% 34% Philadelphia: Market firmer, with demand 
lots p . * — moderate and offerings light; No. 1 durum 
Rn ents, both prices plus the 70c processing tax. o RYE , & FLAXSEED———, BARLEY . 
D 3.80, Most of the . semolina, $6.45@6.60. 
r quotations are now on cotton o Minneapo Minneapol Dul 
ai §8’s, with jutes practically off the market Pe July _ July — July 2.. iy = Buffalo: Demand improved but below nor- 
Fee due to the war. Ontario pastry is quoted June 25 ..... 55% 57% 51% 52% ° 186% 189% 186% ... 45% 46% ‘mal;- trend firm; supply fair; No. 1 $6.76, 
2s at $5.90 plus 70c tax. June 26 ..... 56% 58% 51% 53% 191% 194% 191% . 44% 46 ww. ee, Dates Fe, macerens Sear 
ade June 27 ..... 57% 59% 53 54% 195% 198% 195% .«.«.. 45 “a fo aes ue second clear $3.70, 
pping June 28 ..... 55% 56% 51% 52% 192% 195 192% 44% 46 Pittsburgh: M ae e ¢ 4 eteat 
board June 30 ..... 55% 57% 52 53% 193 194% 193 sane “Sues : Moderate; trend steady; sup- 
monte MILLFEED MARKETS _ wi 2: 55% 57% 51% 52% 192% 195 192% 43% 44 Ply ample; No. 1, $6.16. 
nt to 
— SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
ro Quotations Tuesday, July 1 Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- OATMEAL MARKETS 
pines Minneapolis: High levels established dur- load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
yhen ing June have carried over into July, with Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
os Spot offeri limited Middli till lead Spri b $25.00@25.25 $ @23.00 $ @ x @ $ @ 26.75 
1d-to- rings mited. ngs 8 Spring WOM cc ccccccccrecs . a . eevee @ “OU O.... | Dewees Severe GMaees oeeeG@ le Toronto: Rolled oats and oatmeal i 
; the the parade. Mixers apparently doing a big Hard winter bran ....... o+e+@.... -@.... @22.50 24.00@24.25 ....@.... demand; price advanced 5c vas: rolled Qo 
tions, business in mashes for prompt shipment and Standard middlings* - 29.00@ 29.50 - »@27.50 Dis 30.25@30.50 ....@28.50 $2.60 per 80-lb bag, delivered, mixed cars 
conds Want all the middlings they can get quickly. Flour middlingst ........ 30.50@31.00 - -@28.50 @29.00 30.75@31.00 ....@31.50 Toronto freights. ; j 
$4.90, b ey will pay present prices rather than PE BOR cewececcseeceves -+.-@31.00 «+++ @29.00 Aee «++-@32.00 +++ +@81.50 Montreal: Rolled oats selling slowly; sales 
yeom can ~ dawg outs wake ment jon Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville have declined to midsummer level; price is 
a rs r at : 3 Spring bran ........ccccee .«+-@27.00 $30.00@ 30.50 $31.00@32.00 soc Becee Bocce coce 5c higher; rolled oats $2.60 per 80-lb bag, 
1 first eported on July 1 an increase in mill . 
offer; " Hard winter bran 90 tea 30.50@ 31.00 avideesas Ae cooe@® oeee jute, delivered, Montreal. 
mport Tings and said they could buy anything - . 
except immediate midds Demand, which Soft winter bran . -@27.50 Te. oo 31.00@32.00 @28.50 28.00@29.00 Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
aS w . . Standard middlings* -.@28.00 33.00@33.50 30.00@30.50 @31.50 32.00@34.00 r 7 
siness Pp to then had held fairly steady, was show- ata: pap @31.00 3 31.00 50 32.5 0 0 oatmeal only fair; supplies light; export and 
dies ing signs of falling off. Bran for the week Flour middlingst ........ --@31. pit degen 1.00@ 31. --@ et 35.00@36.00 domestic sales small;. rolled oats, in 80-lb 
P iwe is 50c heavier and the heavier grades $1. BOG GOS cc iawscccucivncs «++-@31.00 35.00@35.50 o ++ @33.50 --@32. ooee@ cece sacks, $2.65 in the three prairie provinces; 
was a here $23, std. midds. $27.50, flour Spring bran Shorts Middlings oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 
a ore dds. $28.50, and red dog $29. a ecceceseees + Eee 9x + eee weer EEN Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
No Oklahoma City: Good demand for all RU SEEO «53 50:65 pes : +S era ope hg Se Dia June 30 at $2.60 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-02 
3g: ex- Classes; prices sharply up; bran $1.20@1.25 packages $1.85 per case; 48-oz packages $2. 


*Brown shorts. ¢Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices. 
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BREAD ADMINISTRATOR FOR CANADA 
SEEN AS POSSIBILITY 


Cecil Morrison Predicts Appointment in Event Bread Price Rise 
Threatens—Annual Meeting of Independent Master 
Bakers in Toronto Is Poorly Attended 


Toronto, Ont.—That Canada may have 
a bread administrator in the near future 
is not at all beyond the realm of possi- 
bility as was indicated by Cecil G. Mor- 
rison, president of the National Council 
of the Baking Industry, speaking before 
the annual meeting of the Independent 
Master Bakers Association of Ontario 
at the King Edward Hotel here June 11. 

“I am satisfied that should we at any 
time in the future be faced with a gen- 
eral increase in the price of bread, 
through increased costs, an  admin- 
istrator will be appointed,’ Mr. Morri- 
son declared in reviewing the work of the 
National Council to date. 

The annual meeting of the Independent 
Master Bakers was poorly attended with 
about 30 present for the day’s proceed- 
ings. 

The convention unanimously voted to 
turn the affairs of the association over 
to a management company. Stevenson 
& Kellog, Ltd., will have full charge of 
the independent group at an estimated 
cost of one quarter of 1% of the value 
of the goods they produce and sell. 

The new management firm has offices 
in Toronto and to facilitate close con- 
tact between officers of the association 
and the management, W. 
Charlie’s Yeast DoNuts, 


Bunting, of 
was elected 
president. 

The retiring president, Robert Gay, 
Niagara Falls, in opening the meeting 
reviewed the difficulties that confronted 
the independent operators and stressed 
the need of better organization and of 
education in the industry and the neces- 
sity for better co-operation 
ordination of efforts. 

Mr. Boyce, of Stevenson & Kellog, ex- 
plained the manner in which the manage- 
ment organization proposed to operate. 
An outside firm skilled in such work 
could get better results in governmental 
contacts than the bakers themselves, he 
indicated. He mentioned that bakers 
in some provinces were merchandising 
a 20-0z loaf, whereas Ontario bakers had 
to stick to the old 24-0z loaf in the face 
of changing family requirements. He 
was of the opinion that the smaller loaf 
could be of benefit to the public as 
well as to the baker. 

Mr. Kyle, another representative of 
the management company, said that his 
organization had been in existence for 
40 years and had been active in Canada, 
Great Britain and the United States. 
He said his firm would be able to work 
in close harmony with both the federal 
and provincial governments and was 
prepared to take on extra burdens of 
organization and management. 

F. Howard addressed the gathering 
on the subject of “Legislation for the 
Baking Industry,” and gave some valu- 
able information on what had been ac- 
complished by the Oregon and Washing- 
ton bakers. 


and co- 


The association passed a_ resolution 
asking the government to discontinue 
the processing tax, which they felt was 
bearing too heavily on the baking in- 
dustry. 

In a review of the work of the National 
Council of the Baking Industry, Presi- 


dent Morrison again stressed the need 
of some central body that could speak 
for the entire baking industry of Can- 
ada. He explained how Will Harrison 
had started early in 1939 to organize 
a National Council, but was called to his 
regiment. Nothing further was done un- 
til July 24, 1940, when the government 
imposed a processing tax of 15c bu on 
wheat or 70c bbl on flour. 

Then, because there was no central 
authority for the baking industry, Mr. 
Morrison explained, the Vancouver Bak- 
ers Association, without advising the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, raised 
their price from 8c for a 16-0z loaf to 
25c for three 1-lb loaves, making a 
third of a cent per loaf increase, which 
was approximately the amount of the 
tax. Unfortunately the public press 
headlines made it appear that the raise 
was lc a loaf, he said, which resulted 
in a lot of misinformed discussion, both 
in and out of Parliament, and finally in 
the government freezing the price of 
bread at the levels then existing. 

As a result of objections raised by 
millers, the government decided to split 
the impost, requiring the millers to pay 
35c bbl and the bakers the other half. 
But it took the millers only about three 
weeks to prove that out of a net profit 
of 10@26c bbl they could not pay 35c 
bbl processing tax on all the domestic 
flour they produced and stay in business 
very long, so back came the whole proc- 
essing tax again on the shoulders of the 
bakers, Mr. Morrison explained. 

He said that in the meantime he had 
been before the government on several 
occasions, with others representing 
groups of bakers, in an effort to get re- 
dress from the burdensome tax and each 
time they were asked if they represented 
all the bakers. When they could not 
make that claim they could not get very 
far with the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. 

At the organization meeting of the 
association Mr. Morrison was asked to 
proceed with an effort to organize a 
National Council. His only instructions 
were that no member of the proposed 
council could represent his own company 
only, but each must be an authorized rep- 
resentative of some group or association. 

Mr. Morrison then outlined his efforts 
and told how he had received enthusi- 
astic support throughout. Early in Feb- 
ruary of this year a National Council 
was formed representing every known 
bakers’ organization in Canada. 


Later when the National Council in- 
terviewed the Wartime Prices and Trades 
Board and the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, there was a distinct difference 
in the attitude of the government rep- 
resentatives toward the bakers and the 
baking industry, Mr. Morrison related. 

The Minister of Trade and Commerce 
had stated on two different occasions 
that the processing tax was wrong in 
principle and should never have been put 
on, adding that had the bakers had this 
National Council at that time and could 
have kept the government adequately in- 
formed of the effect this tax would have 


on the bakers, it would never have been 
imposed. 

In concluding Mr. Morrison said that 
he felt the problems of the industry dur- 
ing war time are only beginning, and 
that before another year elapses we 
will face greatly increased costs of raw 
materials and a real shortage of labor, 
plus increased wages all along the line, 
and great difficulty in securing much of 
our raw materials, especially those re- 
quired for the cake department. He said 
that one of the first things the National 
Council asked for was a bread adminis- 
trator. E 

“While the government has not yet 
seen fit to appoint an administrator,” 
said Mr. Morrison, “I am satisfied that 
should we at any time in the future be 
faced with a general increase in the 
price of bread, through increased costs, 
an administrator will be appointed.” 

Officers of the association for the en- 
suing year are as follows: Past presi- 
dent, Robert Gay, Niagara Falls; presi- 
dent, W. Bunting, Toronto; first vice 
president, G. Shewfelt, Kincardine; sec- 
ond vice president, G. E. Thompson, 
Belleville; third vice president, T. A. 
Sedgwick, Toronto; secretary-treasurer, 
Charles H. Carter, Bowmanville. 

H. Biglow, Millbrook, was added to 
the executive committee and other mem- 
bers of that body were re-elected. 

Those present at the formation of 
the National Council were: the late Ian 
Mackenzie, representing the British Co- 
lumbia Bakers Association; R. W. Ward, 
Calgary, Alberta Bakers Association; 
Archie McGavinn, Edmonton, Saskatche- 
wan Bakers Association; Robert Gay, 
Independent Master Bakers Association 
of Ontario; Clare Wright, St. Catharines, 
representing some of the larger inde- 
pendent operators; Victor Loftus, To- 
ronto, the large chain bakeries; Robert 
Shaw, Port Arthur, Lakehead Bakers 
Association; William Strachen, Montreal, 
Montreal Bakers Association; Paul Guil- 
beault, Quebec Provincial Bakers Asso- 
ciation; Leger Drolet, Quebec City Bak- 
ers Association; F. N. Miles, St. John, 
the New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island Bakers Association. 

Ben Moir, Halifax, representing the 
Nova Scotia Bakers Association, was un- 
able to attend on account of illness. 
Manitoba had not at that time organ- 
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VITAMIN B ON FEED 
PLANT’S BREATH 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Milbrew, Inc., 
manufacturer of cattle and chicken 
feeds from brewery waste, has been 
fined $50 and costs in district court 
on the charge of permitting foul and 
offensive odors to emanate from its 
plant. I. H. Bernstein, secretary- 
treasurer of the company, testifying 
in court, contended that the complain- 
ing neighbors should be healthier be- 
cause of these odors, which, he said, 
have “a high vitamin B content.” He 
testified that his firm had for eight 
years tried to eliminate the odors, 
spending $3,500 in research, with the 
result that the offensiveness had been 
reduced about 90%. 





ized, but since then has become active 
with Albert Longstaff, manager of 
Spiers Parnell Bakery, Winnipeg, as 
president of the Manitoba Provincial 
Bakers Association. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CALIFORNIA GROUP ASKS 
VETO OF EXEMPTION BILL 


SacraMENnToO, Cat.—I, J. Stromnes, sec- 
retary of the California Hay, Grain and 
Feed Dealers Association, recently urged 
Governor Culbert L. Olsen to veto a 
bill passed by the state legislature ex- 
empting farmer-millers, but not country 
custom and feed mixers, from standards, 
labeling or tonnage taxes on processed 
grains sold to consumers, under the Com- 
mercial Feed Law. 

The letter sent to the governor called 
the legislation “discriminatory.” 

“Because persons differently located, 
but with similar processing operations, 
making similar sales to the same cus- 
tomers, are the basis for this discrim- 
inatory bill,” the letter stated, “we sin- 
cerely request you to veto or refuse to 
sign it.” 

The governor was asked to permit all 
affected groups to work out any needed 
amendments to the Commercial Feed 
Law at the next session of the legisla- 
ture. 





* WONDER BREAD BROADCAST e 





This is merely a section of the crowd that gathered at Ogden, Utah, when 
the local branch of the Continental Baking Co. played host to Haven McQuar- 


rie and his Marriage Club radio program shortly before Mother’s Day. 


Fred 


Kuhlmann, manager of the Ogden plant, reports that this local appearance of the 
Wonder Bread Show with a national following definitely aided holiday cake 
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STANDARD FOOD PACKAGE 
REGULATIONS RECOMMENDED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Dr. Lyman J. 
Briggs, president of the National Con- 
ference on Weights and Measures, fol- 
lowing a recommendation of the thirty- 
first meeting of that organization, recent- 
ly held here, has appointed a special 
committee of three members to seek the 
introduction and the passage by Con- 
gress of proposed federal legislation to 
prohibit the movement in interstate com- 
merce of packaged food other than in 
standard units of weight and measure. 

Alex Pisciotta, director of the New 
York City Bureau of Weights and Meas- 
ures and active proponent of the pro- 
posed legislation, is chairman of the 
special committee. His associates are 
J. H. Meek, of Richmond, director of the 
Division of Markets of the state of Vir- 
ginit, and George M. Roberts, superin- 
tendent of Weights, Measures and Mar- 
kets, District of Columbia government. 

In announcing the appointment of the 
special committee, Dr. Briggs, who also 
is director of the National Bureau of 
Standards, said: 

“The legislation proposed by the Na- 
tional Conference on Weights and Meas- 
ures is not an attempt to ‘crack down’ 
on inanufacturers who distribute their 
food products in packaged form. The 
bill allows all manufacturers ample time 
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to make any adjustments that may be 
necessary in order to comply with its 
provisions. 

“The conference believes that the pro- 
posed legislation will work to the advan- 
tage of manufacturers, primarily by rea- 
son of the elimination of the unfair com- 
petition which now arises because of 
the many in which 
packaged foods are offered for retail 
sale.” 


non-standard sizes 


The approved bill is revolutionary in 
that it constitutes the first affirmative 
action ever taken by the conference in 
proposing important federal legislation. 

The standard packages proposed for 
dry and solid foods are: 1 oz, 2 02, 4 oz, 
8 oz, 12 oz, 1 Ib, 11% lbs and multiples of 
1 lb avoirdupois weight. The bill would 
require the Social Security administra- 
tor to promulgate regulations for its 
enforcement. 

In order to give manufacturers time 
to make adjustments, where necessary, 
the proposed act would take effect 12 
months after the first day of January 
next succeeding its enactment. Further- 
more, if, upon investigation, the admin- 
istrator should find with respect to par- 
ticular packages of food that compli- 
ance with the provisions of the act can- 
not reasonably be accomplished by the 
effective date, he may promulgate a reg- 
ulation providing for further postpone- 
ment with respect to such packages. 


inn 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 
The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 


products by months, 


The figures for March are revised to include reports received since 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. 


These returns include only mills which 


are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 


For April, 1941, 
of 27,633 bbls, were idle. 


965 companies report 1,100 mills, 


of which 74, with daily capacity 


Of the 1,100 mills which reported detailed production data at the 


biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 1,061 accounted for 106,059,714 bbls of the total wheat 


flour, 111,368,727 bbls, 


reported for that year. 


The wheat ground averaged 272.6 lbs per bbl of flour in April, 272.4 in March, 272.2 in 


February, 272.2 in January, 1941, 272.4 


in December, 


272.7 in November, 273 in October, 


273 in September, 273.4 in August, 274.6 in July, 274 in June, and 272.7 in May, 1940. 


The offal reported amounted to 78.5 lbs per bbl of flour in April, 
in February, 78.3 in January, 1941, 78.3 in December, 


78.3 in March, 78.1 


78.7 in November, 78.9 in October, 


79.2 in September, 79.4 in August, 80.2 in July, 80.1 in June, and 79.1 in May, 1940. 


van Production—————, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1941— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
PE. Weedeoce ,100 40,899,012 9,001,951 706,943,556 581,799 59.5 
MMTCH cesecce 1,100 39,791,630 8,763,643 686,550,677 581,943 57.9 
February ..... 1,097 36,574,699 8.063,113 630,123,999 581,818 60.3 
ty cecce 1,085 39,999,943 8,817,984 690,728,367 584,488 58.0 
December 1,074 39,077,751 8,165,733 639,306,276 587,484 55.6 
November .... 1,076 39,706,888 8,736,271 687,760,399 591,464 59.1 
October ...... 1,079 45,319,131 9,959,829 785,827,575 589,544 62.6 
September 1,081 42,267,670 9,288,209 735,441,235 591,143 65.5 
en vbeces 1,084 40,474,213 8,881,334 705,136,999 591,193 55.6 
July eeccces 1,114 38,920,968 8,504,400 681,823,228 593,130 55.1 
eer - 1,090 35,078,829 7,681,782 614,992,136 593,768 61.7 
eros 1,089 38,694,214 8,513,848 673,073,231 592,673 55.2 
April 2° + 1,089 37,632,061 8,268,751 656,276,725 592,460 53.7 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 814 IDENTICAL MILLS* 
Per ct. 


-—Production—, 


Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 
Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 


Wheat Wheat Wheat flour ca- per bbl per bbl oper- 

1941— ground, bus flour, bbls offal, lbs pacity, bbls of flour of flour ated 
SL Shetekn esas s 39,286,720 8,657,664 677,479,346 543,307 272.3 78.3 61.3 
SOM, ns bins 6.0:0.0 38,218,533 8,427,751 657,486,771 543,512 272.1 78.0 59.6 
MOOTURTY 20.0 ce 35,109,843 7,750,006 602,980,701 543,717 271.8 77.8 62.0 
BURL is scc cece *38,405,922 8,477,310 661,134,090 547,352 271.8 78.0 59.6 


*These mills produced 102,126,085 bbls of the total wheat flour production (111,368,727 
bbls), as shown by the preliminary report of the biennial census of manufactures, 1939, and 


accounted for 96.2% of the wheat flour reported for April, 1941 (9,001,951 bbls). 
April, 1941, 46 mills with capacity of 23,048 bbls were idle. 


During 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date June 28, and corresponding date of a 








year ago: 

7—Wheat—, -—Corn——, -———Oats—, -—-Rye—, --Barley— 
1 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 
Baltimore ............. 2,665 100 14 170 13 26 85 5 2 1 
NE sks 005 5009s 4,825 3,037 5,947 1,475 536 742 479 1,231 237 714 
een - a 140 29 68 - v ‘re js - 
ET ies vc ccssees 8,300 2,810 11,273 10,255 1,109 742 1,637 912 163 308 
,_ ee ae ee os ee — a4 aa 199 ee i 
aaa 115 50 2 2 4 4 2 2 145 170 
Ee on se sus.0s 20,233 20,507 2,321 2,729 96 103 536 2,386 435 411 
Be WOME... ccc esee 7,654 7,106 397 65 44 29 Sie 8 12 9 
SR ORSERe 4,242 1,170 Fy ae ois ba ae “s 
Hutchinson ............ 6,020 3,907 my es és ‘7 i - is 
Indianapolis ........... 1,125 332 1,104 450 247 63 192 186 na ‘is 
i = Serrer 22,698 20,701 4,861 775 2 4 255 401 19 fs 
Meeweukes ............ 2,708 342 1,170 1,695 14 117 33 788 892 1,577 
Minneapolis ........... 24,873 16,127 4,770 2,277 811 478 2,141 2,631 2,700 2,442 
New Orleans .......... 719 190 355 140 3 292 ‘ie 6 ‘en 6 
 & esa 504 124 130 133 ie 9 47 126 as 1 
Jeera ee | ee ME os iia “ ni <a ae 
Omaha 3,988 11,342 2,270 14 42 2 233 5 12 
Peoria 4 26 81 2 ‘- 62 38 
Philadelphia 59 173 91 15 16 55 13 1 3 
Pee paaia 3,641 1,520 770 620 40 62 4 10 4 80 
a aeereset 727 607 1,479 595 31 185 7 12 6 ne 
EE earners 3,416 1,047 1,491 558 74 70 7 15 1 4 
Nes clove scde see 3,808 1,926 ea me aa Se me ex ea 

a, eee 34 16 336 125 ae 63 a 

TER Ck stews’ 0c < sc e'es 248 276 - ae as 65 
. | 126,718 85,519 48,225 24,935 3,123 2,934 5,482 9,158 4,749 5,770 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 214c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 

















v v 
HELP WANTED SITUATIONS WANTED 
v v 
SALESMAN WANTED FOR’ SPRING KITCHEN OR LABORATORY TESTING 


wheat, metropolitan area; write qualifica- 
tions. Address 5094, The Northwestern 
Miller, 23-25 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 





WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT MILLER; 
must be experienced in production of du- 
rum semolina, 200-bbl mill, New York 
state. Give experience and references. 
Address 5068, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN FOR 
sales territory in Iowa; must be 28 to 40 
years of age, have ability to sell and 
merchandise well advertised brand of fam- 
ily flour as well as carload bakers. In- 
clude experience, references, salary desired 
in first letter. Address 5092, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn, 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division June 27, 1941, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 











MAINO «2.000008 78,745 483 520 753 

Private terminals os 15 4 

Tothia .ccccces 78,747 483 534 757 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 18,283 oe 13 16 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VWOROTH scccccus 18,337 4 6 
Churchill ....... 2,617 
. i. SRE 997 
Prince Rupert ... 1,208 














Totals cccecces 120,189 483 551 779 
Year ago 93,919 1,386 600 1,531 
Receipts during week— 








Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 8,214 103 156 142 
Pacific seaboard. . 26 oe 14 oe 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOUOTS wececcce 42 oe “os 1 

MOtMIs .ccccses 8,283 103 170 144 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar— 














LOK ccccsccce 6,680 224 238 252 

RA wccccvccce 14 3 94 27 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WOROTR o.0ssc000 54 oe os 2 
Pacific seaboard.. 21 ée 9 } | 

Wetes . ccvecees 6,769 227 341 282 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Aug. 1, 1940-June 25, 1941 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..181,073 6,116 18,161 11,492 
Pacific seaboard... 7,759 os 167 107 
Churchill ....... 113 ee ee ee 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
VACLOTS cccvocns 8,242 es 112 220 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 


Aug. 1, 1940-June 25, 1941 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..182,136 6,962 19,995 11,517 
Pacific seaboard... 4,212 — 205 113 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
VREOTS vc cccwse 3,236 1 250 207 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending June 28, in tons, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1941 1940 1941 1940 
Minneapolis wai oes 8,325 6,100 
Kansas City 1,875 1,550 4,050 5,000 
Philadelphia .. 340 300 ase eee 
Milwaukee .... 20 40 3,120 2,200 


position in flour mill desired by college 
graduate, degree in home economics’ with 


excellent scientific background. Address 
5091, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, Minn, 





BOOKKEEPER, 12 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
—Can handle taxes and make returns; 
guarantee satisfactory work; age 34; can 
furnish references; prefer location in Mid- 
west or Northwest. Address 5087, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





SALESMAN, SUPERVISOR; PROVEN REC- 
ord; general line or specializing; can fol- 
low instructions, train and inspire loyalty 
of other salesmen, secure distribution and 
dealer support; 10 years present mill; 
available Aug. 1; age 38, married, Protes- 
tant. Address 5097, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending June 
21, 1941, and June 22, 1940, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, in bushels (000's omitted): 

Canadian 

7-American— ;-—in bond—— 
June 21 June 22 June 21 June 22 


1941 1940 1941 1940 
TENOR sieees 142,407 87,973 34,906 22,325 
COPR: ic cs ccee 55,194 24,934 v0 eee 
RRS: sectaser 4,503 3,471 525 371 
Re oe 5,717 9,681 3,930 2,726 
MSeO sc ccee 4,897 7,398 10 1,222 
Flaxseed 2,386 691 as ee 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets June 21 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 228,000 (649,000) bus; corn, 
981,000 (1,781,000); oats, 96,000 (79,000); 
rye, 24,000 (24,000); barley, none (none). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States June 
28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Baltimore 
Boston .... 








eee 444 1,555 84 
CD o.ceecoees ne ee 3,788 ee 
Po: Pee - 
New York 35 
ABHOR 22s cccces ee 
Philadelphia .... 472 ee os 
OCORBIB crvccccces 225 ee 200 
DOS -acascecen 27,739 444 3,515 84 
June 21, 1941 ... 28,877 452 3,047 10 
June 29, 1940 . 15,286 338 2,631 1,222 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on June 30, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 


Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 








July ...ee0- 4,200 4,200 1,600 200 
August - 6,700 2,600 500 3,200 500 
September . 4,100 3,100 300 4,400 400 
October 5,950 2,200 + 4,200 100 
November 1,800 900 +» 8,100 200 

Totals ..22,750 13,000 800 16,500 1,400 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





P. B. Hawk, Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ch. Chem. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


VITAMINS 


Control Assays of Enriched Flours 


48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Biological Methods 
Chemical Methods 
Fluorometric Methods 
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THE TREND IN WHEAT AND FLOUR 
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N. Y. CEREAL CHEMISTS HOLD 
FINAL MEETING OF SEASON 


New York, N. Y.—The New York 
Section of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists held its final dinner 
meeting of the season at the McGraw 
Hill Building June 24. 

Following the dinner, members of the 
section reported on papers presented 
at the recent annual coventions of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 
at Omaha, American Society of Brewing 
Chemists at Chicago, and the Institute 
of Food Technologists at Pittsburgh. 

At the meeting plans were discussed 
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for the annual summer outing of the sec- 
tion, which will take place some time late 
in September. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW TYPE ELEVATOR IN USE 

Wiynirec, Man.—The first of the huge 
terminal elevator annexes completed in 
the 50,000,000-bu program at the Cana- 
dian lakehead started to take in grain 
last week and when filled will hold about 
2,000,000 bus. This structure is owned 
by N. M. Paterson & Co., and is of un- 
usual design. It was built under a pat- 
ent of D. B. Fegles, Minneapolis. The 
structure has a suspension roof, known 





as a catenary type, and is suspended on 
half-inch cables 2 ft apart. The walls 
are a 5-ft thickness of gravel and earth. 
This particular type of bin eliminates 
the in-between timbers normally used 
to support a solid roof. The 2-in cables 
that support the roof run from the peak 
down to the walls where they are an- 
chored. 





-——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SWEDEN SUSPENDS MIX LAWS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Swedish regula- 
tions requiring a specified minimum per- 
centage of domestic wheat or rye pres- 
ent in bread grain milled in Sweden have 
been suspended for the period of May 1 
to Aug. 31, 1941, by royal decree, the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce reports. 

These regulations required that a 
minimum of 97% of wheat milled should 
be constituted by wheat of Swedish pro- 
duction, an 80% minimum applying in 
exceptional cases. The corresponding 
requirement for domestic rye was a 
minimum of 10%. Flour of domestic 
wheat or rye was required to be mxied 
with imported wheat flour or rye flour, 
the above respective percentages being 
maintained. 

Since stocks of imported wheat and 
tye in Sweden have been greatly re- 
duced and current imports are not ar- 
riving in important volume, continued 
application of the above regulations 
would be of no practical value. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GROCERY COMPANY BUYS PLANT 
New York, N. Y.—The Schuylkill Val- 

ley Grocery Co. has purchased the for- 

mer Bridgeport, Pa., plant of the Carrier 

Corp., Syracuse, according to an an- 

nouncement by J. I. Lyle, president of 

the corporation. The one-story building, 
located on the main line of the Reading 
railroad in a suburb of Philadelphia, will 

be used by the grocery concern as a 

warehouse. It comprises 69,000 sq ft of 

floor space on a one and one half acre 
tract. 

The Bridgeport plant was one of the 
five buildings vacated by the Carrier 
Corp. in 1937 when it consolidated all its 
manufacturing operations in one plant 
at Syracuse. 
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R. C. WILLIAMS CO. REPORTS INCOME 

New York, N. Y.—R. C. Williams & 
Co., Inc., New York City, reports a net 
income of $157,825, equal to $1.56 a cap- 
ital share for the year ended April 30. 
This compares with $25,677, or 25¢ a 
share the preceding year. 

Current assets and liabilities of the 
company were listed at $3,521,503 and 
$2,215,440, respectively, as of April 30, 
compared with $3,223,834 and $2,042,380 
on April 30, 1940. 


SPRING PIG CROP UP 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on June 27 esti- 
mated the 1941 spring pig crop at 
50,083,000 head, compared with 50,- 
066,000 in 1940. The spring crop was 
figured to be larger this year in the 
east and west north central states, 
but was down in all other regions. 
For the north central region—the 
corn belt states—the crop was esti- 
mated at 38,906,000 head, compared 
with 38,207,000 head, an increase of 
2%. 
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RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: A 
little more activity in rye flour, and several 
1,000-bbl orders reported booked, along with 
a lot of one- and two-car business. With 
rye so much below wheat flour, jobbers and 
bakers seemed more inclined to take hold. 
Rye mills have had a fairly steady run 
up to date, but directions beginning to fall 
off a little. Pure white rye flour $3.75@ 
4.05 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, pure medium $3.55@3.85, pure dark 
$3 @ 3.35. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.10@5.20, me- 
dium dark rye $5.15@5.25, Wisconsin pure 
straight $5.85@5.95, Wisconsin white pat- 
ent $6.10@6.25. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 5c. Sales and 
shipping instructions good; pure white flour 
$4.50 bbl, medium $4.30, dark $3.80, rye 
meal $4.10. 

Philadelphia: Demand only moderate, but 
offerings light and the general market rules 
firm and higher; white patent, $4.60@4.75. 

Cincinnati: White $4.25@4.50, medium 
$4@4.25, dark $3.50@3.75. 

Chicago: Very little other than hand-to- 
mouth sales; shipping directions just fair; 
white patent $3.75@3.90, medium $3.50@ 
3.70, dark $3.15@3.40. 

Baltimore: Quotations unchanged; dem ind 
about steady; rye flour, dark to white $3.70 
@4.40 bbl; No, 2 rye, 67@72c bu; rye stock 
in local elevators decreased 1,099 bus to a 
total of 85,506 bus. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; dark $4.05, medium $4.55, white 
$4.75. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye flour 
$4.20@4.50, medium $4@4.25, dark $3.25@ 
3.50 

New York: A moderately active business 
reported; pure white patents $4.25@4.5)5. 





Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 28, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletint, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000’s omitted throughout): 








RECEIPTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Chicago ...... 195 257 1,571 211 163 
DUMBER occczcs 1,118 1,025 33 7 
Indianapolis .. ee 111 623 80 
Kansas City .. -. 6,442 77 22 os 
Milwaukee .... 13 229 50 2 4 
Minneapolis -» $3,992 275 261 443 
Omaha ....... ee 633 162 12 oT 
iy eee 35 58 624 36 15 
Sioux City .... ae 47 26 6 15 
St. Joseph .... ée 414 45 52 ei 
St. Louis ..... 129 671 184 28 11 
Wichita ....... 2,305 ae eee ne 
Totals ....+. 372 16,277 4,662 743 658 
Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... 20 488 26 18 7 
TROSEOM cc ciccce 20 we ‘e 2 
Galveston .... oe 796 F <> 
New York .... 86 1,210 47 12 
New Orleans .. 21 ae 76 14 oe 
Philadelphia .. 35 6 9 ve 55 
DORs occcss 182 *2,500 158 46 62 


554 18,777 4,820 789 720 
605 13,545 3,480 886 817 








Grand totals. 
Last week 





Last year ... 629 5,343 6,397 489 108 
*824,000 bus bonded. 
SHIPMENTS 
Primary points— B 
Chicago ...... 111 147 853 181 251 
Duluth ....... e4 870 1,353 55 68 
Indianapolis .. os 12 261 50 2 
Kansas City .. 129 1,888 435 2 3 
Milwaukee .... 4 <. 4 1 
Minneapolis .. 110 740. 679. 439 137 
CORRE ceccces ee 414 263 14 ee 
Peoria ........ 40 53 430 32 
Sioux City .... oe 6 33 10 
St. Joseph .... oe 102 72 4 - 
Oe. ME ccs 89 992 99 8 9 
Wichita ....... ee 588 ea -_ + 
Potala ...20. 483 5,812 4,848 799 471 
Seaboard— 
New York .... ee 259 . 
WOGR civics oe *259 





Grand totals. 483 6,071 4,848 799 471 
Last week .... 480 6,621 5,001 737 235 
Last year .... 479 2,823 4,291 555 367 

*Bonded. ¢tSome allowance shoul be 
made for duplications. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending June 28, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 
Minneapolis .. 206 32 46 151,585 519 
a Sere 31 9 168 .. 235 130 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous week: 5 

Week ending— 
June 21 June 28 
le Rey Pea eee 14,095 *15,671 


*Four mills. 
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Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 














Syd pee oe 


ST Jeicher 


F cccutesies Broker for Millers 
of Quality Flours 


25 BEAVER ST NEW YORK CITY 








WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md, 








W. V. DICKINSON 
FLOUR yw_ SEMOLINA 


Produce Exchange, New York, N. Y. 
W. V. Dickinson B. Rickenback 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















| mR 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


NEW YORK sy 





3 25 Beaver Street 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 











ELLY Fiat. 


AMERICA ForRE BLDG, 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 















H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Simple Plan Eliminates 
Free Bread Rack 
Racket 


HE problem of the free bread dis- 
play rack has been solved by a 

simple co-operative plan for whole- 
sale bakers and distributors in the Mo- 
desto, Cal., area. 
lishment of the plan was the request for 


Precipitating the estab- 


another rack from a grocer who already 


had five other bread racks, none of them 
being used to display bread. 

Now, instead of bakers competing to 
supply racks, they among 
themselves if a store’s business rates a 
rack at all. If it does, the grocer then 
receives a good chromium-plated rack 
with no advertising of any kind. The 
cost is divided by all the wholesale bak- 


will decide 


ers represented in the group. 

This plan has been in operation since 
last year and is carried out by a com- 
mittee composed of plant superintend- 
ents and supervisors. 
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SIEBEL INSTITUTE GRADUATES 
Cuicaco, I1u.—Siebel Institute of Tech- 
nology graduated its sixty-sixth two 
weeks’ cake course class on June 6. The 
graduates: Fritz L. Braun, Pearson Bak- 
ery, Savannah, Ga; Leon L. Carleton, De- 
troit Lakes, Minn; Lawrence R. Daugh- 


erty, Sweetsers, Ind; Ernest A. Dorner, 


Dorner’s Bakery, Etna, Pa; Gordon 
Erickson, Churubusco, Ind; David K. 
Hyland, Zotter’s Bakery, McKeesport, 


Pa; Joseph Judt, Brueninger’s Bakery, 
Philadelphia, Pa; H. Temple McKeel, 
Erzinger Bakery, Silvis, Ill; Russell H. 
Montgomery, Fullerton Bakery, Tuscola, 
Ill; Louis Puch, Davidson’s Bakery, Chi- 
cago, Ill; Kurt B. Sander, Van de 
Kamp’s Bakery, Los Angeles, Cal; Stan- 
ley Smith, Boston, Mass; John Wagner, 
Chicago, Il. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ERIC BOHL ELECTED PRESIDENT 
The Bakery Owners Association of 

Central Jersey, meeting recently at 

Metuchen, N. J., elected the following 

new officers: president, Eric Bohl, of 

Plainfield; first vice president, Charles 

Bausch, of New Brunswick; second vice 

Baldanza, of Long 
Franz Berlin, of 

Turner, of 


president, 
Branch; treasurer, 
Plainfield; secretary, John 
Perth Amboy. 


Joseph 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCHULZE BAKING CO. MOVING 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Schulze Baking Co. 
is moving from its office at the Kansas 
City Plaza to the seventh floor of the 
Medical Arts Building. Offices of the 
company will take up the entire floor, 
which is needed to accommodate the 
greatly enlarged personnel. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GENERAL BAKING DIVIDEND 

New York, N. Y.—The board of direc- 
tors of the General Baking Co. has de- 
clared a dividend of $2 per share for 
the quarterly period ended June 30 on the 
$8 preferred stock, payable July 1, and 
a dividend of 15c per share on the shares 
of common stock, also payable July 1. 
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ADMITTED TO THE BAR 
Joseph E. Brodinsky, executive secre- 
tary of the Bakers Club of Pittsburgh, 
and also labor consultant, recently was 
admitted to practice before the United 
States Supreme Court. 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 








¥& INDICATE 
OuR SOURCES OF 
SUPPLY FROM 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 









BREAD WHEAT MAP 








Ditetiane, 











A cmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
* Since 1821 * 








BE SMART 


Coming to Buffalo? 
BE THRIFTY 





Stop at Hotel 


really know Buffalo. 











Sk Dh Se ee 


Lafayette, a 
esteemed by Buffalonians and all who 
Right in the heart 
of the theater, shopping and business dis- 


across the street. 
complete hotel you'll be 
proud to stop at! 


7ot( LAFAYETTE 


SSS BUFFALO, NY. 


hostelry 


Moderate 


trict. Fine rooms, com- Rates 

fortable beds, excellent 

food at sensible prices in aaae Go 

our dining rooms and : 
DOUBLE 

coffee shop. Garage 94.80 Up 


The 
Special Rates 
for 4 or more. 
Write for 
Folder N-10. 











mended standards. 


SPRING WHEAT PATENTS 
KANSAS WHEAT PATENTS 


ENRICHED FLOURS 


We are now furnishing all types of TOWN TALK plus 
quality Flours, Enriched in accordance with the recom- 


SPRING WHEAT CLEARS 
SOFT CAKE FLOURS 


SOFT CRACKER FLOURS 


Our OLD FASHIONED STONE GROUND SPRING 
WHOLE WHEAT Flour contains all of the Natural 
vitamins of the whole grain wheat berry. 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 


LAWRENCEBURG, INDIANA 








DESIGNERS 


The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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OUR EXPORTERS 





CANADA’S LARGEST FL 








ete oF : tes 
Head * = Cable 
Office— . Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Flaple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 














TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 





July 














Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So —F 
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wre BAGS corn 
- BAGS - BAGS 
COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
R a P 4 
} A eacieiiinsscidiililias Suiits The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited } A 
== Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC — 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
Cette anton: “Wenmnaae” wicldhancicenndins es tiireinplioeewcie satin EXPORT OFFICES: GRAIN MERCHANTS IN CANAD 
MONTREAL i. 
VANCOUVER Soir ELtvasons abso sam suas 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. al er Saipaaeees 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” ee ’ a . enone ee “ 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL @ CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal 33 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 





























Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
- i ; 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address SON 
“HASTINGS’ ye com saan a 
’ Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 





Owning and Operating ; Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
| HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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= THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS MILLS AT 


COMPANY, LIMITED hag en 













HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA Winnrrze, 
Branch Offices: MONCTON, HALIFAX, QUEBEC, OTTAWA, TORONTO, LONDON, HamMILTON, Fort WILLIAM, WINNIPEG, EDMONTON AND 
Regina, SASKATOON, Mooss Jaw, Mepicing Hat, CALGARY, EDMONTON and VANCOUVER Mepicine Hart 
TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE Flour Brands e 
4 AP IA J 4 
ADDRESS “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD,” ‘“‘GLENORA,” “FAMOUS” and “BUFFALO” F 
“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” ROVAL MILLS- MONTREAL Daly MIL. CAPACITY 
Copes UsEp ep ORS te, “Spy ae p Cereal Brands — 
BENTLEY'S COMPLETE yy ae ities eee Mee 6 16,000 Barrets 
BENTLEY’S SECOND ae a ae ee fo per OGILVIE OATS,”’ 
RIVERSIDE (ORDINARY) or 66 ” 
RIVERSIDE (5 LETTER) iE hae oe MINUTE OATS Rotiep Oars 
Acuz | Dowiixo's “WHEAT HEARTS” Ap OATMEAL 
LIEBER’S ROBINSON 1,000 Barres 
A. B. ©. StH AND 6TH and “OGILVIE BLENDIES” ‘ 










Ritter “ants ae = wih Corn’ Provucrs 
Aa a Ek PYRE STO ee eta gett ‘ 1,000 Barrets 


= hoe Gifs Eevator Capacity 

; BP) esti neg 11,000,000 Busiexs 
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: nc _ *F te 450,000 Barrets 
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THREE STARS 
PURITY pe BATTLE 


HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
Milled at 
WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 
«vetoes 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Limitea 


Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 

















im, 


Ws a ee 





CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 
Flour Milling Capacity, 9,000 Bbls. Daily Rolled Oats and Oatmeal, 400 Bbls. 
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Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 

Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, COMPANY LIMITED 
SPI ! | | ] | RS } IMIT | : D Saskatchewan and Alberta. $72 Country Elevators 

High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Capacity, 6,800,000 Bus 

Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exch , Winnipeg 
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nes f te CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR Ce ee 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 
and Manufacturers of BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


PROVENDER 4x2 BALANCED Manulacturers 
RATIONS 











FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK COTTON 
Head Office: . y Cables: BAG S 
“ODOR ENGLAND Ba BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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Bakery Employees Get 


* * 


SAFE DRIVING 


* 
Awards at Big Banquet 


total of 891,000 
rolled up by six 


Ocpen, UTan.—A 
miles of safe driving, 
driver-salesmen of the Continental Bak- 
ing Co:, at Ogden, was recognized re- 
cently by the presentation to the men 
of diamond pins bearing the numeral 
“9” 

Frank Francis, associate editor of the 
Standard-Examiner, made the presenta- 
tions, as he has done almost every year 
since the company began to make safe 
driving awards. Receiving the pins were 
Peter Grondel, William Reed, Neldon 
Jarvis, Lee Sailor, Lawrence Collins and 
Casper Van de Graaff. Honorable men- 
tion was given Walter Davis, who soon 
will be eligible for a seven-year award. 


Herbert Parker received a six-year 


award from Mayor Fred M. Abbott, 
who said: 
“One of the biggest factors of safe 


driving is having a clear mind, a clear 
conscience and ever being alert to the 
hazards of driving. A driver’s home life, 
his indebtedness and his savings are 
strong factors in keeping his mind con- 
stantly on the business of driving.” 

Edward Van Sweden was presented 
the two-year award and George Ras- 
mussen a five-year diamond pin. Her- 
bert Simpson, secretary of the Utah 
Safety Council, made these awards, ex- 
pressing his appreciation for men of the 
type that show whole-heartedness with 
a company safety movement and display 
purposes of safe driving over a period 
of years as these men had done. 

Four-year awards were presented to 
Fred Williams, Lawrence Hollbrook, Ev- 
erett Parker and George Wallace by 
Traffic Lieutenant Darrel E. Shaw, of 
the city police department. Lieutenant 
Shaw has attended every safety 
award meeting of the Continental Bak- 
ing Co. 

Mark Phipps was presented with a 
one-year pin and Elmo Lund with a card 
for six months by Lieutenant Brent C. 
Hillis, of the state patrol. He pointed 
out that the example set by these driv- 
ers is indicative of what can be accom- 
plished by a careful group of men. 

R. C. Haven, safety engineer of the 
Continental Baking system, stressed in 
the main talk of the evening that “de- 
fensive driving” is the key to safe driv- 
ing, and pointed out that 90% of acci- 
dents are caused by the driver’s 
tention. 


also 


inat- 


“Maintain an area of safety in front, 
back and on both sides of your vehicle, 
as well as on top and bottom,” he sug- 
gested. “Forget who has the legal right- 
of-way and do the common-sense thing 
by keeping out of the way of the other 
fellow. Adjust your driving speed to 
meet the condition of general traffic and 
Visibility, and assume that other drivers 
are deaf, dumb and blind and know 
nothing about traffic laws. These rules 
form the basis of our defensive driving 
program.” 

A 21-jewel, gold engraved watch will 
be presented in 1942 to each salesman 
who completes 10 years of driving with- 
out a chargeable accident. 

An award was also presented to Peter 
Grondel, head of a division which com- 
pleted the year 1940 with the best record 
of any division in this area. This 
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award was presented by Charles Butters, 
safety engineer for Continental’s insur- 
ance carrier. 

The meeting was attended by repre- 
sentatives of all the civic clubs and vari- 
ous business clubs in Ogden. There were 
approximately 90 in attendance and the 
meeting was presided over by Fred Kuhl- 
mann, manager, who also explained the 
functioning of the Continental safety 
program, including salesmen and also in- 
side employees. He also introduced vari- 
ous guests, including the staff who make 
up the safety committee which is formed 
by department heads. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





ARMY INCLUDES CANDY 
IN OFFICIAL FOOD RATIONS 

Cuicaco, Ini.—Educational work car- 
ried on by the National Confectioners 
Association was cited as a main force in 
bringing candy to be recognized as a 
food in discussions at the annual gather- 
ing of manufacturing confectioners here 
June 2-5. 

Inclusion of a small chocolate bar of 
special make in the newly developed U. 
S. Army “C” food ration has provided 
official ‘federal approval and sanction. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN ALLIED TRADES MEETING 

Toronto, Ont.—The Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry (Canada), Inc., held 
a meeting at the recreation rooms of 
Standard Brands, Ltd., Toronto, on May 
30. The program included an address 
by Dr. Hugh Lawford, also con- 
ducted a short questions and answers 
period. 





who 


The members spent the balance 
of the evening at bingo, table tennis and 
cards. 
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Coming Events 


July 13-15.—West Virginia Bakers Asso- 
ciation, summer outing at Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va; secretary, 
Orren L. Jones, Middlebourne, W. Va. 


Aug. 3.—Connecticut Bakers Association, 
summer outing at Norwich Inn, Norwich, 
Conn; secretary, Charles B. Barr, 609 


Campbell Avenue, West Haven, Conn. 

Aug. 10-13.—Bakers Association of the 
Carolinas, convention at Fort Sumter Hotel, 
Charleston, S. C; secretary, W. H. Attaway, 
151 North Liberty Street, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Sept. 8-10.—Wisconsin Bakers Association, 
Inc., annual convention at Plankinton House, 
Milwaukee; secretary, Fred H. Laufenburg, 
2918 North Farwell Avenue, Milwaukee. 

Oct. 12-15.—American Bakers Association, 
annual convention and annual bakers’ meet- 
ing at Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass; secre- 
tary, Thomas F. Smith, 1135 Fullerton Av- 
enue, Chicago, Ill. 

Dec. 3.—Connecticut Bakers Association, 
fall convention at Stratfield Hotel, Bridge- 
port; secretary, Charles B. Barr, 609 Camp- 
bell Avenue, West Haven. 


1942 


Jan. 18-21.—Ohio Bakers Association, an- 
nual convention at Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus; secretary, Frank E. Noyes, 829 
West Broad Street, Columbus. 

Jan. 25-27.—Potomac State Bakers Asso- 
ciation, 25th anniversary convention at Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md; secretary, 
Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, Baltimore. 








TRADEMARKS | 














The following list of trade-marks, pub- 
lished by the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office, prior to registration, is 
reported to The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker by Mason, Fenwick & Law- 
rence, patent and trade-mark lawyers, 
Washington, D. C. Bakers who feel that 
they would be damaged by the registration 
of any of these marks are permitted by law 
to file, within 30 days after publication of 
the marks, a formal notice of opposition. 
This journal offers to readers an advance 
search on any trade-marks upon which they 
may desire information. Write direct to us 
or to Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence. 


HAV-A-WRAP; Maryland Baking Co., 
Inc., Baltimore, Md; ice cream cones. Use 
claimed since April 1, 1940. 

SNO-TOP; Gottfried Baking Co., Inc., 
York, N. Y; bread. 
1, 1940. 

CALLA’S CAKE by Calla Miller; 
Miller, Tacoma, Wash; cakes. 
since Oct. 1, 1938. 

SPLITTING PEAS; Andersen’s, 
Cal; bread. 


New 
Use claimed since Oct. 


Calla 
Use claimed 


Buellton, 
Use claimed since Jan. 1, 1940. 
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From the Wheatfields 
of Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 


Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 


Flours 


Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw 


, Calgary, Saskatoon 


Eastern Sales Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental Export Sales: Vancouver 


Cable Address: "Rob: Montreal 


[@rere ras 





Riverside A B C Sth Edition & Privat 
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R. C. PRATT 
FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 


68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 





Cable Address: “PRAMILLOCO,”’ Toronto. 











Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Receivi Shipping and Exportin, 
7 “Opti yw bee Promptly Executed 
Heed Office: WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Calgary, Lethbridge, 
“dmonton, Regina, Montreal 
Monte — tamipes Grain —ptenge, 
hicago Board of Trad 











GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CABLE AppREss, ‘“GILLESPIE,”’ SypNEY 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 
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Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 











Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 

















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 























J. M. CHILTON, Mar. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








+ : MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
Continental Gr ain Co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 


Chicago Omaha New York Columbus Omaha Chicago 
St. Louis Toledo Kansas City Davenport Portland Galveston 
Kansas City Portland St. Louis Buffalo San Francisco Nashville 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 








VITAMIN ASSAYS— ANALYSES 


LABORATORY OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE, Inc. 


76 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





ee UE re a eee ee $4,017,248 
Capita! Deported 10 US. occ ssc cccvcnsseccese 400,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,484,412 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 








Insurance on Flour 90 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange . Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Buildin - Atlanta, Ga. 





Royel Benk Bulidieg - > Montreal 








cemngen er oN 





PEACEFUL CONTRACT 


Mrs. Effington—You know, 
adore bridge. 
sleep. 

Partner—Apparently you do. 


I just 
I could play it in my 


¥ ¥ 
SELLING POINT 
Motorist—I’ve come back to buy the 
car I was looking at yesterday. 
Salesman—Fine! Now tell me, what 
was the dominating thing that made you 
decide to buy it? 
Motorist—My wife. 
¥ ¥ 
ANOTHER ONE 
“What’s the idea of the crowd down 
at the church?” 
“There is a traveling salesman down 
there confessing his sins.” 
¥ ¥ 
WHOPPER! 
Tommy—Do fish grow very fast? 
Billy—I should say! Father caught 
one once and it grows six inches every 
time he mentions it. 
¥ ¥ 
ALL THAT WAS COMING 
“IT read in de paper yesterday dat a 
man ate three broiled chickens, a peck 
0’ pertatoes, a half er pint of salad, 16 
assorted pies, a dozen ice creams an’ 
topped it off wid seven quarts of cham- 
pagne. Den he up an’ died.” 
“Well, he’d got about all dere was in 
life!” 
¥ ¥ 
NO STALE PROBLEM 
Traveling Salesman (complaining to 
head waitress)—Where’s my honey? 
Head Waitress—She got so fresh we 
had to let her go. 


¥ ¥ 

HORRORS ! 
First Microbe—What’s wrong with 
you? 
Second Microbe—I had a_ horrible 
dream! I dreamed I fell into a can 


of antiseptic solution. 
¥ ¥ 
A SPORTY PROBLEM 

Merchant—Sorry, sir, but I’m all sold 
out of wild ducks. I could let you have 
a fine end of ham. 

Hunter—Don’t kid me. How could I 
go home and say I shot an end of a 
ham? 

¥ ¥ 
WELL, PERHAPS 

Teacher—Has anyone a question to 
ask? 

Willie—Yes, ma’am. Can a short- 
sighted person have a far-away look in 
his eyes? 

vo ¥ 
RECREATION - PROBLEM 

Layton—Are indoor 
sports? 

Sally—Yes, if they know when to go 
home. 


you fond of 
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Mennel 











Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 


MAINSPRING 


DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO e U. s. A. 














Flour Specialists iteFour® 


Produce Exchange 


M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
NEW YORK 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 











Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 
Line country houses in five states 


Kansas City, Mo. 








MILLING WHEAT 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator 


Weare guar ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Kansas City, Mo 








HARRY N. BERNHEIMER 
FLOUR BROKER 


351 Bourse Bidg. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Telephone Lombard 6190 








John E. Koerner & Co., Inc 


P. O. Box 646 





DOMESTIC 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sv 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A 


EXPORT 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 


New York City and San Francisco 








GUS FLEISCHMANN 


445 Produce Exchange New York City 
Every type of 


FLOUR 


for every need 











July 
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R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. | HANDELMIJ v/h OSIECK & CO. 
| (Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET AMSTERDAM 
Importers and Agents of FLOUR and All Kinds of FEEDINGSTUFFS 
LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. 0. Oabls Address: “Osrecx,” Amsterdam. All codes used 
fin at Butto, SooruanTox, Hoty BELEAT, DUBLIN and Com ee 
M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
siiiiai a iiiain ROSS T.SMYTH &CO., LTD. Established 1895 OTTO MADSEN 
4 RD FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
STANN . COLLINS & CO. LIVERPOOL, LONDON, HULL. FLOUR IMPORTERS 
J , ° U J 
Be BRISTOL, GLASGOW, BELFAST 
iii. NEW YORK OFFICE: COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Fenchureh Street LONDON, E. C. 3 PAUL, ROBSON & CO., Produce Exchange | Cable Address: ““OTTOMADSEN”’ Samples and offers solicited - 
‘ D . eae 
A. Cable Address: “DorFgacH,” London FENNELL, SPENCE & co. | ANDREW T AYLOR & co. GEBROEDERS VREESWUK 
al MARDORF, PEACH & CO. IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, gst 
anpD COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, (G ) . FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FEED, ETC. 
52, Mark Lane, Oriel Chambers ae Sea | UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
LONDON. E. C. 3 14 Water Street LIVERPOOL,ENG. | 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW P : 
Want Second Patents and First Bakers Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool Cable Address: ‘‘GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow Cable Address: ‘‘MEpIUM,” Utrecht 
eee ee a ° = 
—_ | WILLIAM MORRISON & SON. LOKEN & CO. A/S 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. | "4 | ageenene OSLO. NORWAY 
d FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT | Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS | FLOUR IMPORTERS and Sweden 
LONDON | F Reference: 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street Baltic Chambers GLASGOW Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
Cable Add “G ” Lond BELFAST, IRELAND 50 Wellington Street New York 
able Tress: OVENTRY, ndon ue ” | | . . 
, Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast Cable Adddvece: “Wavamar” Midland Bank, peed & Princes St. 
a "Cle As “Seni tee Ck jay am 7 
“| SIDNEY SMITH beige oo | ‘FARQUHAR BROTHERS _ FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) CRAWFORD & LAW | FLOUR MERCHANTS Established 1913 
r 52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 FLOUR IMPORTERS OSLO, NORWAY 
: FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW | 50 Wellington Streets GLASGOW, C. 2 FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
CEREAL PRODUCTS and at 12 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 C. I. F. business much preferred. Working Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden 
J Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley | Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow Cable Address: ‘“GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow Cable Address: ‘‘FLORMEL,” Oslo 
= and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 
| Established 1899 
ae C. E. FEAST & CO. D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd, | ROBERT CARSON & CO. ss os Seleiatinies 
“ (CHAS. E. FEAST) 45 Hope Street GLASGOW | LTD. NORENBER & LS. I 
FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF | FLOUR IMPORTERS Nits G. NIELSEN, Sole Proprietor 
30 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
And at Old C Exch a OFFICES ALSO AT 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW |. 
; a0 ee LIVERPOOL LEITH OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘‘Feastanco,’”’ London DUBLIN BELFAST Cable Address: ‘““DiPLoma,”’ Glasgow Cable Address: ““CosmMo”’ and ‘‘“Mosi.” 
= a ——_____— | ——__—— ee | Ee . 
-~ PILLMAN & PHILLIPS ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. | S. LUND 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, FLOUR IMPORTERS P. O. Box 626 a 
FLOUR IMPORTERS OATMEAL 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 ria : 
[ AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 41 Constitution St., LEITH Coe, Daw Se 
ildings, DUNDEE 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 81 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 —— Buildings, GRAIN - FLOUR 
| gent Quay, ABERDEEN | 
DUBLIN, BELFAST Cable Address: “Rosin,” Glasgow | Cables: “PHILIP,” Dundee | AGENCIES WANTED 
oO oe a Pi | 
a HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. | IDE COD 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS McCONNELL & REID, LTD. RIVERS CODE 
R GRAIN, a FLOUR IMPORTERS FIVE LETTER REVISION. ISSUED IN 1923 
Co Buildings PER COPY, $12.50 . . , i ; Discount for quantities 
g 150 St Mery Axe LONDON, E.C.3 12 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
2 as — . LIVERPOOL Cabte Adee a oe For sale by all its branches and by 
. ution ree ss: MarR . 
a 81 ene Serest GLASGOW THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 
— 
Low Grades and HABEL, oo eal ! S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Millfeed LARSEN CO. Broker and Merchandiser 
ee FLOUR DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated Flour Mill Agents 
I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. All Grades Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn. 410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. IO ag i Ry Produce Rachenge NEW YORK 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. GRAHAM & CO. We are always in the Market for e 
FLOUR Hard and Soft Wheat Flours a 
F L oO U R 231 West 47th St. GENERAL BAKING COMPANY NEW YORK =e 
444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO KANSAS CITY, MO. 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY PHILADELPHI 
— 
| a el 
y. / y, ay TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
ANALYSES Dixie-Portland Flour Co. HUBERT J. HORAN ALFALFA ME 
FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN Memphis, Tennessee AL 
Se iene Sarees FOREIGN FLOUR vo c Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
Siebel Institute of Technology a d of the South —eUEee tee 
( y . . ts . 
plus Dependable Service 322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, Lamar, Colo, oa 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 2. ccccccccccccccsccccccese 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 
POR, MAM. ..ceeceececeevererevesveeee 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., Bel- 
fast, Ireland ....-eeeeceeceenseeveces 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St 
Louis, Mo, ..ceeccecccceesevereceseee 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 
cago, Ill 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. 
Ames Harris "Ne 2ville Co | Portland, Ore- 
al. 


gon, San Francisco, Cal. ...++++eeees 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.. 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, etc. 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, "Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y¥.. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co poceee ceeccccecs 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... ° 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio..... 
Buhler Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y.....- 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 


eee eeeeee 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland ..scecececceeseeece 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
TONCO cecceceecrecceseceees ° 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., “Winni- 
peg, VAMcouver ...eesereeeers 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., Bl ‘Reno, 
Okla, 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis cocccccee 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, ll. 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; st. 
Louis; ‘Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon... Seeseee 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis.... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich..... 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. ..... 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co...... eee 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.. 
Cleveland Flour Mills Co., 
Ohio 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill......... ° 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York..... eee 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc. ., Pendleton, Ore. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York, 
BM. FW. ccccccvcccssssccccce eee ° 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Tcces 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas .....- eee 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas. City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
Bingland ..ccccccccccccsece eoee 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., , Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotiand.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.. 
Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co........... 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon...... eevee 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba..... 


To- 


ee eee ew eeenee eee ee eweeeeee 


se eeeeenee 


Cleveland, 


eeeee sete eee eeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis, Jacques A., New York.......+++:. 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain _ Kansas 
City, MO. .ccccccccccvce 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn.. ° 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. , 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.. 
De Witt Hotels ..... ° 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & "Products ean 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.... 


eee 


eeeeee 


Dickinson, W. V., New York......... eee 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. ....00% ecccccccccecece 


Dobry Flour Mills, Ine. Yukon, Okla.. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Lta., Montreal... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, N. Y. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ees) 
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Eagle Roller Mill 
Minn, 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago..... 


Co., New Ulm, 


Enns Milling Co., 

Essmueller Co., St. 
City, Mo. 

Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Inman, Kansas...... 
Louis and Kansas 


Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D........- 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland... 
Farmers & Merchants Mig. Co., Glen- 
coe, Minn. coscccces 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England.. 
Federal Mill, Inc., ‘Lockport, BM. Bees 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Ferbo Flavor Industry, Madison, N. J... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y......- 
First National Bank in St, Louis. ecceee 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Fleischmann, Gus, New York City...... 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 


eee eee eseeereee 


eee 


Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. ..eeece TOTTIVITIT ITT TTT Tt 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. FY. ccccccccccccccccece 


Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
TEA] .ccccccccece e 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y.... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


“ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
grade, Mont. .. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.. 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.. 
General Mill Equipment _ Kansas 
City, MO. eccccccccsccccceccscsccce 
General vernal coe 
Gillespie Bros., ‘Lta., ” Bydney, N. S. W.. 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis...... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis......... ° 
Graham & Co., Kansas City, Mo........ 
— Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 


eee eee eee neeee 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. eee e 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng.. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. ....cceeeseees eoee 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn. e¢e0 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.........- 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo....... 
Howes, S., Co., Silver Creek, N. Y....... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


eeeeeseee sees 


Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis.. 
eocccce eee ...-Cover 
Ismert- Hincke “Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. .cccccces 


ee eeenee 


eee eee ee eee esreeereeee 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
(P. O., Astico), Wis. ... 

Jaite Co., The, Jaite, Ohio..... 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo......... ° 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, IIll..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. .......-+- 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis. . 


ee eeeeeeee 
eee eeee 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. .. 
Kansas Fleur Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
K. B. R. Milling Co., McPherson, Kan- 
sas ... 
Kelly- Erickson Co., ” Oniaha, "Neb. eevecce 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas e 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., ‘Kansas City, 
Mo, ... ecvccccccce 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia ..cccccee 
King, H. H., Flour M. Co., Minneapolis. . 


eeeee 


enews eeeee 


Peete meee eee er eeeeseee 
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King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis.... 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man...... 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., 

Fork, MW. Fe cocvccvccscccccsccoseeses 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans, 

La. 


Laboratory of Industrial Hygiene, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.....eeeeee8 
Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y.... 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn.. 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. .......++6. eovese 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 7 
Mo. .ccccces 
Lawrenceburg (ind.) ‘Roller Mills Co.. 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
KANSAS 2. cccccccccccccccccecccccccecs 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass.... 20, 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 


eeeee sees 


eee eeeeee . 


tom, NG. cccccccccccccccccccece eoeece 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway........ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill......... ee 
Lund, S., Oslo, Norway eecccccvcce ee 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.. cece 
Lysle, J. C., — Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas ..... ecvcccccce eoee 


seen eeeee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland cccccccee 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh ceece ° 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Bootland ..cccccccccccseccveccccver 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill....... ee 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto.. 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mason, Fenwick & wnnaeee Washing- 
tom, D. Ge scccccscccccccccccscccece 
Meelunie, N.V. ‘Alg. Handel. on Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland..... eccccee 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J......... eoee 
Mid-Kansas Milling nest eo Raed prea 
Kansas COORSRETSRSEDOCOCESOSOCECONS 


mia: “West Laboratories Co., " Columbus, 
SN 649495400005 Cha kus beeen deekekes 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
ND > vce ds 405044 000s eee eocccvece 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Cocccrcccccccccs eecccccccccee 
Minot Flour Mill Co. ., Minot, N. D... 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo.. eee 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. e eevcccece 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City.. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co.... 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
WH, BE: D, nccescsccencecsscnsces 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
SOU. 04006006005 renee seed eocccces 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas ..... eecccccccce eesce 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co............ 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 


Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ONG, GOD: kc isccecs ccccee 
Northwestern National. "Bank. s Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. ..... ese ee 


Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas. eee 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 


...Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
ee  . SETEPTTT CTT TT TT TT ee 
Oliver Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 


Page, Thomas, Mill Topeka, 
Kansas eecccccce 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg.. 
Pearlstone, H. S., New York, N. Y.. 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark....... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago............. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, B. GC. Borate, Get... ccccccvesocve 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 26, 


Co., 


eee eee eeeeeses 


eee eeeeeees 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 
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Rapid River Milling Co., Rapid City, 
Ss. D. 


Red River Milling 
Minn. 


Co., Fergus Falls, 


Red Star Yeast & " Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. ........+- eeccccces ° 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. be sceesicece 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
Mines, Mam. ccccccecccecese geevoeenee 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York...... ee 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
TOW, Sask. ..ccccccccccccsccccscccs ee 


Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England .......cseesseee 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas....... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, beara eeegee, 
Scotland eee ee 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., he Minneapolis. 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas. 


s St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Labora- 
tories, Inc. 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Lta., Mont- 


real, Canada ..cccccccccccccccccee 
Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber Co., ‘st. 

Lowls, Me, .ccces eceeesccsecovccce 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo.. bon tae sense 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, 'N. Ss. W., 

AMATO, 0 0:06.06 00606000 e0tbincove 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan (Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc.... 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J.......... 


Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis oa Co., Kan- 
BAS City, Mo. occccccsccccccccees 
ore. Sewing Machine Ce. New York, 


eee e meee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeee 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 

Ltd., London, Eng. ...... 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London, 

Bngland ..ccccccccces aces 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England eens eens 
Spindler, L. G., New YOrk. ccoccccvececs 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 


eens 


ee eeeeeee 


Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York. 
Superior Separator Co., Minneapolis, 

MimM, .cccccccccscccccs eoccccccccces 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland ......cseeeseeceees 
Teicher, Sydney J., New York, N. Bas 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn.. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City.. 
4 = Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 


Tri- State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D.. 
Te City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 


Mo., and Chicago, IIll.........+.+:. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
MGR. covccoves Tereee rrr reer ey 
Urban, George, Milling Co. .» Buffalo..... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn, 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, til.. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical ome Rich. 
mond, Va. ... 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


eee eee essere eeeeee 


eee eee eeeeeee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co... 
Wall-Rogalsky M. Co., McPherson, 
Kansas ... 
ee & Tiernan Ome 


Inc. e 
oeccccece COVE! 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. Great Bend, 
Kansas 
Wamego (Kansas) Milling CO. ccccccee 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon occccccccccccece 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins milling Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. ........ ee 
Weber Flour Mills Co. ‘Salina, Kansas. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. .......- 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 
Western Canada F. M. Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis 
and Kansas City, Mo. ......sseeeee:: 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md.........+++: 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.. 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio.......- 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 


Cees eeereesereeeee® 


ee 


eee wees eeeee ’ 3 


Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... . 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois .......eeeeeeeeeeee” 
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